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FOREWORD 


In  1974,  Greenleigh  Associates,  was  contracted  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct  a  Congressionally  mandated  evaluation  of 
certain  aspects  of  sheltered  workshops.    This  is  a  synthesis  and  distillation 
of  the  three-volume  report  entitled  The  Role  of  the  Sheltered  Workshops  in 
the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Severely  Handicapped  that  was  submitted  to  HEW- 
OHD-RSA  in  1975  in  fulfillment  of  that  contract. 

The  original  report  was  condensed  into  this  single-volume  version  in  order 
to  facilitate  its  dissemination  to  the  numerous  individuals  and  organizations 
that  requested  a  copy.    The  condensation  was  accomplished  through  the 
deletion  of  duplicative  sections  of  the  text,  tabular  information  that  could 
be  deduced  from  data  in  other  tables,  and  lengthy  descriptions  that  are  not 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  findings.    Some  economies  of  space  also 
were  obtained  through  editing  for  conciseness  of  expression. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  assure  that  no  material  of  substance  or  impor- 
tance was  deleted.    In  all,  over  90  percent  of  the  tables  in  the 
original  report  have  been  retained  in  the  concise  version — as  well  as  most 
of  the  unduplicated  text.    To  facilitate  reading  the  report,  most  of  the  tables 
now  appear  in  an  appendix;  however,  all  important  data  are  discussed  in  the 
text  and  referenced  to  the  source  tables. 

In  issuing  this  edition  we  hope  to  be  of  assistance  to  practitioners  in  the  field 
of  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped  as  well  as  to  others  who  are  interested  in 
the  work  needs  of  the  severely  handicapped.    We  believe  that  the  condensed 
version  of  the  Greenleigh  report  on  the  role  of  sheltered  workshops  will  be 
useful  to  them.    The  integrity  and  substance  of  the  full  report  has  been  retained 
in  this  new  issue,  which  also  provides  the  detail  not  included  in  the  Volume  I 
Executive  Summary  (of  the  original  three-volume  report)  that  has  been  reprinted 
and  made  available  to  the  public  by  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration. 
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I.     INTRODUCTION 


The  introduction  details  the  background,  purpose,  and  objectives  of  the 
study  as  well  as  the  analytical  framework  within  which  the  study  was 
designed.  The  outline  of  the  report  and  the  format  in  which  the  findings 
are  presented  also  are  detailed. 

A.  Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study,  as  stated  in  the  request  for  a  proposal  (RFP) 
that  was  circulated  by  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  was  as 
follows. 

The  overall  purpose  of  this  comprehensive  study  will  be  to 
provide  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  Congress,  with  objective  findings  with  which  to  plan  and 
consider  future  legislation;  modify  the  present  approach  to 
sheltered  employment  and/or  training;  set  more  definitive 
standards  for  the  improvement  of  services  provided  by  these 
facilities;  or  reconsider  federal  involvement  and  relationship 
to  workshops. 

B.  Legal  Background  and  Congressional  Intent 

The  RFP  provided  the  following  authorization  for  this  study. 

Section  406(a)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  requires  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  conduct  an 
original  study  of  the  role  of  sheltered  workshops  in  the 
rehabilitation  and  employment  of  handicapped  individuals, 
including  a  study  of  wage  payments  in  sheltered  workshops. 

Congressional  intent  was  stated  as  follows. 

Congressional  hearings  held  on  this  portion  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  clearly  stated  the  intent  of  Congress  with  respect  to  this 
study  and  went  so  far  as  to  delineate  the  type  of  information 
that  should  be  gathered  and  analyzed  during  the  course  of  the 
study.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  incorporate  the  guidance 
provided  in  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  design  of  the  work  plans  for  the  study. 


C.  Objectives  of  the  Study 

The  RFP  addressed  the  subject  of  objectives  in  the  following  manner. 

The  broad  issue  underlying  this  study  is  whether  sheltered 
workshops  are  playing  an  effective  role  in  the  rehabilitation, 
training  and  placement  of  severely  handicapped  individuals, 
and  what  changes  need  to  be  made  to  provide  more  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  severely  handicapped  within  and 
outside  the  sheltered  workshop  system. 

The  RFP  subsequently  specified  two  sets  of  objectives  for  the  study.  The 
first  set  dealt  with  the  workshop  system  itself. 

a.  Assess  professional  practices;  assess  management  and  em- 
ployment practices;  and  assess  interaction  and  communica- 
tions with  the  community  at  large  and  State/Federal  agencies. 

b.  Determine  client  and  workshop  characteristics. 

c.  Assess  the  effectiveness  of  current  workshop  systems  and 
relate  it  to  client  and  workshop  characteristics. 

d.  Determine  current  and  alternative  roles  for  workshops. 
The  second  set  of  objectives  addressed  innovative  approaches. 

a.  Explore  variations  of  sheltered  training  and  employment  in 
Industry,  Business,  Agriculture,  Government  and  Labor. 

b.  Determine  alternative  methods  of  providing  training  and 
employment  services  for  the  severely  handicapped. 

Thus,  the  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  conduct  a  policy-  and  planning-oriented 
evaluation  study  of  a  diverse  population  of  public  and  private  organizations 
generically  referred  to  as  "sheltered  workshops.  "  In  its  broadest  sense,  the 
study  was  intended  to  identify  and  evaluate  the  role  of  sheltered  workshops 
in  providing  rehabilitative  services  to  disabled  individuals,  including  those 
eligible  for  and  those  receiving  services  through  the  federal-state  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  (VR)  program  under  the  primary  legislative  mandate  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

The  primary  focus  of  the  evaluation  was  on:   1)  the  identification  and  analysis 
of  those  characteristics  of  sheltered  workshops  that  are  associated  with  the 
success  of  workshops  in  rehabilitating  individuals  to  maximum  productivity 
and  independence;  and  2)  the  implications  of  these  findings  for  federal  policy 
and  program  with  respect  to  sheltered  workshops. 
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Thus  Greenleigh  Associates  undertook  to  accomplish  the  following  goals. 

1.  Development  of  a  Service-System  Research  Model  -  to  de- 
velop a  feasible  and  valid  open-system  research  model  of  sheltered  work- 
shops, with  general  applicability  to  a  policy-oriented  analysis  of  input-output 
relationships  of  this  diverse  population  of  organizations. 

2.  Description  and  Classification  -  to  identify  and  describe,  in 
qualitative  and  quantitative  terms, the  significant  patterned  variations  within 
the  national  population  of  sheltered  workshops,   with  particular  attention  to 
policy-related  factors  associated  with  variations  in  type  and  strategy  of 
rehabilitative  programming,  and  absolute  and  relative  differences  in  input 
elements  and  output  performances. 

3.  Identification  and  Analysis  of  Service  System-Environment 
Interaction  -  to  locate  workshops  within  the  relevant  community  setting  and 
the  relevant  social  service  system,  and  to  understand  their  interactions 
with  significant  community  institutions. 

4.  Delineation  and  Assessment  of  Policy  Alternatives  and  Options  - 
to  determine  and  describe,  in  programmatic  and  budgetary  terms, policy  alter- 
natives and  options  available  to  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  (SRS)  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (now  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration  of  the  Office  of  Human  Development)  regarding  the  future 
federal  role  with  respect  to  sheltered  workshops,  and  regarding  meeting  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  needs  of  that  portion  of  the  VR-eligible  population 
which  this  evaluation  study  reveals  to  be  optimally  served  by  one  or  the  other 
of  the  various  modalities  of  service  provided  by  this  class  or  organization. 

Recommendations  were  to  include:  a)  approaches  and  alternatives  analogous 
to  the  sheltered  workshop  approach  that  are  derived  from  comparative  inter- 
national studies;  b)  issues  associated  with  the  establishment  and  implemen- 
tation of  standards  for  professional  and  training  services  offered  by  workshops; 

c)  alternative  mechanisms  for  funding  and/or  subsidizing  client  services; 

d)  means  by  which  the  federal/state  program  can,  where  indicated  improve 
the  management  and  administration  of  these  organizations;  e)  mechanisms 
whereby  the  utilization  and  capacity  of  existing  facilities  can  be  expanded. 

D.  Conceptual  Framework  of  the  Study 

The  conceptual  framework  of  the  study  follows  as  stated  in  the  RFP. 

This  study  is  structured  around  the  work  ethic  and  assumes  that 
handicapped  individuals  are  work  oriented;  have  expectations  of 
being  self-supporting,  even  though  severely  disabled;  and  desire 
employment  in  the  competitive  labor  market  as  an  ultimate  goal. 
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Based  on  these  underlying  assumptions,  vocational  expectations 
of  handicapped  individuals  could  be  shown  on  a  scale  beginning 
with  unemployment  and  progressing  onwards  to  homebound  work, 
work  activity  in  a  sheltered  workshop,    permanent  sheltered 
employment,  to  placement  in  the  open  job  market. 

Focusing  on  the  sheltered  workshop  aspects  of  this  scale,  it  is 
possible  to  construct  theoretical  workshop  models.  .  .which  depict 
two  systems  commonly  referred  to  as  transitional  training  work- 
shops and  long  term  or  extended  sheltered  employment. 

The  transitional  system.  .  .  is  predicated  on  evaluating  and  training 
handicapped  individuals  to  eventually  work  in  the  competitive  labor 
market.   Individuals  with  a  low  level  of  potential  are  placed  in  ac- 
tivity programs  within  the  workshops  and  others  are  occasionally 
kept  in  sheltered  employment  on  a  permanent  basis  because  of 
their  inability  to  adjust  to  outside  employment,  or  for  other  reasons. 

The  long-term  sheltered  workshop. .  .  provides  similar  training 
services,  emphasizes  socialization  to  a  greater  degree,  and  seeks 
to  provide  productive  work  by  means  of  subcontracts,  prime  manu- 
facturing, etc.  ,  within  the  workshop  itself.  In  this  type  of  workshop 
more  individuals  have  to  be  placed  in  work  activities  centers,  and 
hopefully  a  few  workers  are  also  placed  in  the  competitive  labor 
market.  It  can  be  assumed  that  a  mix  of  the  two  models  is  what 
actually  exists  and  rarely  will  either  model  be  found  in  pure  form. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  study  will  be  to  determine  the 
role  played  by  workshops  and  to  describe  and  define  the  various 
types  of  workshop  programs  and  systems  that  are  found  throughout 
the  United  States. 

E.  Basic  Structural  Assumptions  of  the  Study 

The  basic  issues  associated  with  this  mandated  evaluative  study  of  sheltered 
workshops  were  varied  and  complex.  The  following  section  sets  forth  the 
major  structual  assumptions  upon  which  the  design,  methodology,  and  analy- 
sis were  based. 

The  study  considered  the  facility  or  workshop  to  be  the  basic  unit  of  analysis. 
The  unit  had  to  meet  stated  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  study  population  of 
sheltered  workshops.    (See  Chapter  IV.)    The  basic  data  set,  which  describes 
each  unit,  reflects  characteristics  of  the  unit  as  measured  by  such  variables 
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as  numbers  of  clients,  dollar  amounts,  services,  professional  man-years, 
etc.     For  example,  one  dimension  of  all  sheltered  workshops  that  is  criti- 
cally important  for  evaluative  purposes  is  the  incidence  of  disabilities 
among  clients  who  receive  services  within  a  unit.    This  type  of  datum  was  to 
be  one  of  many  variables  that  define  the  characteristics  of  each  organiza- 
tion included  in  the  study. 

That  the  basic  data  for  this  study  describe  organizations  as  units  of  analysis 
was  an  assumption  which  was  consistent  with  the  view  that  comparative 
organizational  analysis  can  yield  relevant  answers  to  the  wide  variety  of 
policy-related  questions  posed  in  the  RFP    regarding  operation  of  the  reha- 
bilitation and  production  dimensions  of  sheltered  workshops.    The  study  inter- 
preted the  legislative  mandate  as  one  that   primarily  directed  an  evaluative 
organizational  analysis  of  sheltered  workshops  and  not  one  that  sought  replica- 
tion of  previous  evaluative  studies  of  populations  or  samples  of  individual  re- 
habilitees from  a  medical,    psychosocial,  economic,  or  occupational  perspec- 
tive.   Information  regarding  clients — their  backgrounds,  experiences  in  the 
facilities,  and  outcomes — when  known,  also  was  utilized  to  draw  a  broad 
picture  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  these  facilities'  impact  on  those  who  are 
serviced. 

The  nature  of  the  national  rehabilitation  system  is  a  most  important  part  of 
the  frame  of  reference  within  which  sheltered  workshops  in  the  United  States 
must  be  considered.  The  relationship  among  sheltered  workshops  and  federal/ 
state  VR  agencies  often  is  described  as  a  unique  partnership:    There  is  no 
direct  legal  authority  exercised  by  federal  or  state  agencies  over  most  shel- 
tered workshops;  a  vast  majority  of  workshops  are  voluntary,  nonprofit  com- 
munity organizations.    As  recently  as  1968,  it  was  reported  that  a  significant 
54  percent  of  these  organizations  received  no  fee-for-service  income  nor 
grants  of  any  kind  from  the  VR  agencies  in  states  in  which  they  operated. 
Despite  substantial  increases  in  the  volume  of  Section  II  (Section  110  in  the 
1973  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Actt  case  service  dollars  flowing  into  work- 
shops, many  undoubtedly  remain  outside  the  state  VR  program  and  system. 
This  study  assumes  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness and  role  of  sheltered  workshops,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the 
workshop  is  utilized  as  a  source  of  services  for  VR  agency  clients. 

For  these  reasons,  and  the  additional  reason  that  sheltered  workshop  services 
are  purchased  by  private  and  public  third-party  intermediaries  other  than  VR 
agencies,  the  proportion  of  clients  of  the  federal/state  VR  program  served  in 
any  particular  workshop  varies  in  practice  from  0  to  (in  rare  instances)  100 
percent.     For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  Congressional  intent  once  again  was 
interpreted  to  infer  an  evaluation  of  the  role  of  sheltered  workshops  in  provid- 
ing rehabilitative  services  to  all  clients,  and  not  exclusively  those  services 
which  are  sponsored  by  the  federal-state  VR  program. 
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As  a  consequence  of  the  diversity  of  referral  and  sponsoring  agencies  that 
utilize  workshop  services,  it  is  essential  to  recognize  that  the  expected 
outcomes  for  clients,  on  the  part  of  purchasers  of  service,  may  vary  con- 
siderably from  those  expected  for  handicapped  individuals  referred  by  state 
VR  agencies.    The  evaluation  of  clients'  outcomes  reflects  the  facts  dis- 
cussed above. 

Another  set  of  issues  that  was  reflected  in  the  design  of  this  study  relates 
to  the  development  of  appropriate  techniques  for  characterizing  and  com- 
paring the  rehabilitative  strategies  that  are  employed  by  sheltered  workshops. 
At  the  extreme  ends  of  one  continuum  they  range  from:    provision  of  only 
relatively  unskilled,  routine,  and  repetitive  jobs — conducted  along  a  purely 
"industrial"  model;  to  professionally  directed  programs  that  include  extensive 
diagnostic  and  evaluative  services.  The  latter  focus  on  medical, psychosocial, 
and  occupational  aspects  of  the  client,  extended  educational  and  skill-oriented 
training  programs  staffed  by  qualified  instructors,  and  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
duction settings  and  tasks  that  are  organized  and  directed  in  light  of  production 
activities.    Such  production  activities  are  selected  in  terms  of  the  client's 
particular  job  potential  or  his  residual  level  of  skill,  and  his  physical,  mental, 
and  social  capacities. 

The  findings  of  previous  research  refute  the  view  that  these  factors  (which 
may  be  viewed  in  the  aggregate  as  reflective  of  the  rehabilitative  capacity  of 
the  organization)  are  distributed  normally  within  the  populations  of  sheltered 
workshops.!.^  As  a  consequence,  and  in  order  to  assure  representativeness, 
the  sampling  design  for  this  study  reflects  assumptions  about  the  underlying 
factors  that  are  associated  with  the  diversity  of  rehabilitative  approaches 
extant  in  sheltered  workshops.    Restated,  the  sampling  design  reflects  the 
belief  that  the  distribution  within  the  population  of  workshops ,  or  the  organi- 
zational factors  affecting  the  level  and  type  of  rehabilitative  outputs  achieved 
by  sheltered  workshops,  is  multimodal. 

These  issues  were  raised  in  order  to  assert  the  view  that  this  evaluative  study 
must  avoid  oversimplification  of  those  issues  which  are  involved  in  evaluating 
services  that  are  designed  to  assist  the  handicapped  to  achieve  full  realization 
of  their  capacities. 


—     Button,  W.  ,  "Sheltered  Workshops;  An  Overview,"  in  Rehabilitation, 
Sheltered  Workshops  and  the  Disadvantaged,  N.  Y.  State  School  of  Industry 
and  Labor  Relations  (Ithaca,  N.Y.  :    Cornell  University,  1970),    p.  3-79. 
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II.     AN  OVERVIEW  OF  SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS 


A.  Summary 

This  chapter  presents  a  definition  of  sheltered  workshops  that  includes  their 
objectives  and  major  functions,  and  some  indication  of  the  projected  total 
universe  of  sheltered  workshops  within  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tribution of  workshops  within  that  universe.    It  also  includes  a  discussion 
of  the  "state  of  the  art" — the  current  status  of  workshops  and  plans  for  their 
future. 

There  has  been  rapid  proliferation  of  workshops  of  various  types;  as  a  result, 
there  is  an  urgent  need  both  for  information  about  them  as  well  as  analysis 
of  such  information.    In  addition,  increasingly,  decisions  regarding  the  utili- 
zation and  function  of  these  workshops  are  increasingly  being  influenced  by 
state  and  local  policies  and  programs  for  the  handicapped  and  other  hard-to- 
employ  groups. 

The  number  of  individuals  in  need  of  services  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs  of  all  types  has  been  estimated  to  exceed  that  of  those  presently 
receiving  services — on  the  order  of  9  to  1.    If  this  estimate  is  accurate 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  policy  makers  at  all  levels  of  government  need 
information  about  the  workshop  segment  of  the  nation's  rehabilitation  facil- 
ities— in  order  to  make  those  selections  from  among  numerous  program 
alternatives  that  must  be  made  in  planning  rehabilitation  programs  for  the 
future.    In  this  context  the  role  of  the  nation's  2,  500  workshops,  —'  which 
annually  serve  upwards  of  410,000  disabled  individuals,   hardly  can  be 
disregarded. 

Review  of  published  sources  of  information  suggests  that  significant  develop- 
ments have  taken  place  with  respect  to  building  a  base  of  empirical  data 
upon  which  a  policy  analysis  can  be  based.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  how- 
ever, because  of  at  least  three  important  factors: 

1.  the  rapid  growth  and  structural  differentiation  of  the 
organizations  in  the  field  in  the  last  10  or  15  years; 

2.  the  increasingly  complex  patterns  of  utilization  and 
fee-for-service  arrangements  that  reflect,  in  part, 
efforts  to  effectively  integrate  systems.of  public  and 
private  services  for  the  handicapped;—    and 

—  The  2,500  estimate  includes  only  certificated  workshops. 

2/ 

—  Stanley  J.  Smith,  ed.  The  Interdependence  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities, 

Workshops,  and  State  Agencies  (University  of  Maryland:    1967). 
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3.  increased  concern  at  all  levels  of  government  with  . 

expansion  of  services  to  severely  handicapped  people.  — 

In  certain  respects,  these  developments  underline  the  inadequacy  of  existing 
"base-line  data, "  and  increase  the  significance  of  the  need  to  obtain  current 
data  and  other  information  for  evaluative  purposes.    The  urgency  of  the  need 
to  obtain  current  data  and  other  information  for  evaluative  purposes.    The 
urgency  of  this  need  is  further  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  existing  information 
systems  generally  are  inadequate  to  provide,  on  a  timely  basis,  policy- rele- 
vant data  regarding  these  organizations  and  the  clients  they  serve. 

This  "state-of-the-art"  discussion  is  based  on  descriptive  reports  and  that 
analytical  literature  which  was  available  prior  to  this  study.     It  indicates: 
an  explanation  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  workshops;  some  discussion  of 
workshop  clientele;  an  overview  of  the  programs  and  services  offered  by 
workshops;  a  discussion  of  workshops  as  business  operations;  a  review  of 
the  financial-support  bases  of  workshops;  information  on  the  technical  support 
available  to  the  workshop  movement;  information  on  efforts  to  evaluate  and 
set  standards  for  workshops;  and  informed  speculation  on  future  directions 
of  workshops. 

B.  Definition  of  Sheltered  Workshops 

It  is  possible  to  define  sheltered  workshops  within  several  different  frames  of 
reference.    The  most  common  definitions  relate  to  workshops'  purposes  and 
activities.    However,  for  purposes  of  defining  the  population  of  sheltered  work- 
shops to  be  studies,  Greenleigh  Associates  adopted  a  second  definition — one 
related  to  minimum-wage  exemption  certification  of  a  workshop  organization 
under  Section  14  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.    This  definition  was  chosen 
because  it  specified  parameters  that  are  widely  accepted  and  because  its  use 
facilitated  identification  of  the  target  population — through  certification  lists. 

Thus,  the  following  is  the  definition  of  sheltered  workshop  adopted  for  this 
study:    a  nonprofit  organization  that  provides  employment  to  handicapped 
persons  and  that  is  certificated,  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  (DOL),  as  covered  by  special  minimum-wage  provisions  for  at 
least  some  of  the  handicapped  persons  employed  at  the  organization. 

Some  alternate  definitions  of  sheltered  workshops,  as  offered  by  other  sources, 
follow. 

__ 

—     Wm.  S.  Mapie,  "The  Rehabilitation  of  the  Severely  Handicapped,  "State 
Rehabilitation  Facilities  Specialist  Exchange  (Department  of  Health,  Education , 
and  Welfare:    February  1973). 


1.  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (FLSA)  and  Regulations 

Section  14  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  gives  the  administrator  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor  the  authority  to  provide 
by  regulations  or  by  orders,    for  the  employment  of  individuals   "whose 
earning  or  productive  capacity  is  impaired  by  age  or  physical  or  mental 
deficiency  or  injury"  under  special  certificates  at  wages  lower  than  the 
minimum  wage.  The  regulations  that  followed  the  passage  of  the  act  defined 
a  workshop  as  follows: 

A  charitable  organization  or  institution  conducted  not  for  profit, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  recognized  program  of 
rehabilitation  for  handicapped  workers,  and/or  for  providing 
such  individuals  with  remunerative  employment  and  other  occupa- 
tional rehabilitating  activity  of  an  educational  or  therapeutic  nature. 

A  work  activities  center  shall  mean  a  workshop  or  a  physically 
separated  department  of  a  workshop  having  an  identifiable  program, 
separate  supervision  and  records,  planned  and  designed  exclusively 
to  provide  therapeutic  activities  for  handicapped  workers  whose 
physical  or  mental  impairment  is  so  severe  as  to  make  their 
productive  capacity  inconsequential.  Therapeutic  activities  include 
custodial  activities  (such  as  activities  where  the  focus  is  on  teach- 
ing the  basic  skills  of  living),  and  any  purposeful  activity  so  long 
as  work  or  production  is  not  the  main  purpose.  -' 

2.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1968  substitutes  "rehabili- 
tation facility"  for  "workshop,  "  in  an  earlier  definition,  to  read  as  follows: 

A  rehabilitation  facility  is  an  operation,  the  primary  purpose  of 
which  is  to  provide  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to,  or 
gainful  employment  for,  handicapped  individuals,  or  to  provide 
evaluation  and  work  adjustment  services  for  disadvantaged  indi- 
viduals.    It  may  provide  one  or  more  of  the  following  services 
for  handicapped  individuals:    (1)  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
services  which  include,  under  one  management,  medical,  psycho- 
logical, social,  and  vocational  services;  (2)  testing,  fitting,  or 
training  in  the  use  of  prosthetic  devises;  (3)  prevocational  con- 
ditioning or  recreational  therapy;  (4)  physical  and  occupational 


4/ 

—     General  Services  Administration,   "Employment  of  Handicapped  Clients 

in  Sheltered  Workshops,  "  Federal  Register  (Washington,  D.  C.  May  17, 1974), 

Chapter  V,  Part  525,  Title  29 
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therapy;  (5)  speech  and  hearing  therapy;  (6)  psychological  and 
social  services;  (7)  evaluation;  (8)  personal  and  work  adjust- 
ment; (9)  vocational  training  (in  combination  with  other  reha- 
bilitation services);  (10)  evaluation  or  control  of  special  dis- 
abilities; and  (11)  transitional  or  long-term  employment  for 
the  severely  handicapped  who  cannot  be  readily  absorbed  in 
the  competitive  labor  market;  PROVIDED,  that  all  medical 
and  related  health  services  must  be  prescribed  by,  or  under 
the  formal  supervision  of,  persons  licensed  to  practice  medi- 
cine or  surgery  in  the  State. 

3.  National  Association  of  Sheltered  Workshops  and 
Homebound  Programs  (NASWHP) 

In  1968,  the  National  Association  of  Sheltered  Workshops  and  Homebound 
Programs  (NASWHP)  adopted  the  following  definition  of  a  sheltered  work- 
shop:   "A  sheltered  workshop  is  a  nonprofit  rehabilitation  facility  utilizing 
individual  goals,   wages,    supportive  services,    and  a  controlled  work 
environment  to  help  vocationally  handicapped  persons  achieve  or  maintain 
their  maximum  potential  as  workers.  "  zi  The  focus  of  this  definition  clearly 
was  on  work  and  achievement  or  maintenance  of  the  status  of  "worker.  " 

4.  International  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities 

The  International  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities  (IARF)  has  replaced 
the  NASWHP  as  the  major  membership  organization.  Workshops  and  other 
types  of  rehabilitation  facilities  are  now  associated  in  the  same  principal 
membership  organization.    The  principal  differentiation  of  a  workshop  from 
another  rehabilitation  facility  or  social  service  agency  is  the  provision  of 
remunerative  work. 

C.  Purpose  and  Objectives  of  Sheltered  Workshops 

Workshops  for  the  handicapped  have  been  developed  in  a  variety  of  com- 
munity settings  to  meet  many  needs  of  different  groups  of  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged  persons,  most  of  them  poor.     It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  they  have  evolved  without  common  purposes  and  approaches.  They  do 
have  in  common  the  general  aim  of  using  a  work  setting  to  help  the  people 
they  serve.    Most  workshops  share  the  philosophy  that  the  individual  should 
be  helped  to  reach  his/her  highest  occupational  potential,  but  their  applica- 
tions of  this  principle  vary. 


5/ 

-     National  Association  of  Sheltered  Workshops  and  Homebound  Programs 

Proceedings  of  Annual  Meeting,  October  1968. 
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A  common  element  among  workshops  is  the  performance  of  remunerative, 
productive  tasks  by  handicapped  persons.  Therapy  and  socialization  are 
not  primary  workshop  elements,  but  they  may  be  important  ingredients, 
as  the  workshop  is  "the  most  realistic  substitute  for  work  in  industry  yet 
devised  to  test  the  individual's  ability  to  work,  to  prepare  him  for  work, 
to  provide  nonprofit  employment,  and  to  assist  in  maintaining  or  improv- 
his  health  and  well-being.  M 

The  work  area  can  be  used  for  many  different  purposes,  and 
it  can  be  surrounded  with  many  complex  and  varied  services 
of  a  rehabilitative,  psychosocial,  and  recreational  nature. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  variable  uses  of  the  workshop  that  have 
appealed  to  sponsoring  groups  who  found  in  it  ways  to  reach 
the  numerous  types  of  objectives  they  had  in  mind.  — ' 

1.  Duality  of  Workshops 

There  are  two  essential  components  of  a  workshop  that  appear  to  be  in  con- 
flict when  initially  considered.    The  workshop  must  give  primary  concern 
to  the  interest  and  benefit  of  the  individuals  it  serves.    At  the  same  time, 
the  workshop  must  create  a  viable  business  enterprise  if  it  is  to  provide 
the  reality  element  that  is  essential  to  favorable  outcomes  for  its  clients. 
Thus,  in  order  to  develop  that  reality  environment  in  a  workshop  which  is 
essential  to  rehabilitation,  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  an  effective  business 
enterprise.     To  use  that  environment  effectively,  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand and  apply  successfully  the  techniques  of  and  methods  for  helping 
persons  with  complex  problems.  The  successful  workshop  is  one  in  which 
these  two  capacities  are  in  balance.    These  dual  concerns  constantly  pre- 
sent workshop  administrators  and  staff  members  with  difficult  problems. 
The  dilemma  represented  by  this  duality  underlies  all  major  aspects  of 
the  operation  of  workshops;  it  is,  by  far,  the  most  perplexing  problem  with 
which  workshops  deal,  -f 


fi/ 

—  Nathan  Nelson,  Workshops  for  the  Handicapped  in  the  United  States 

(Springfield,  Illinois,  1971). 

7/ 

—  Evidence  and  discussion  on  this  point  are  to  be  found:    Nelson,  op  cit; 

William  H.  Button,  Wage  Levels  in  Sheltered  Workshops  (Ithaca,  New  York: 
Cornell  Regional  Rehabilitation  Research  Institute,  1967);  I.  Salkind, 
"Economic  Problems  of  Workshops,  "  Rehabilitation  in  Community  Mental 
Health,  Richard  Lamb,  ed.    (San  Francisco:    Jossey-Bass,  Inc.,  1971). 
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2.  Short-Term  and  Long-Term  Goals  of  Workshops 

Most  of  the  rehabilitative  types  of  services  provided  by  workshops  (vocational 
evaluation,  personal  or  work  adjustment,  placement,  etc.)  serve  the  short- 
term  objectives  of  the  workshops.    These  services  are  usually  designed  to 
help  the  client  progress  from  the  shop  into  productive  activities  outside  the 
shop  within  a  relatively  short  time.  Workshops  that  emphasize  this  approach 
are  often  called  "transitional"  workshops  or  rehabilitation  workshops. 

Workshops  that  provide  continuing  or  long-term  employment  to  handicapped 
persons  who  are  thought  not  to  be  ready  for  competitive  employment  may 
be  said  to  have  long-term  objectives.     However,  though  they  emphasize 
continuing  employment,  they  furnish  services  that  are  supportive  to  the 
employment  mission  of  the  workshop.    A  common  service  is  initial 
evaluation  of  the  person's  potential  for  performing  in  the  work  stations 
within  the  workshop.    Other  rehabilitation  purposes  might  include 
maintenance  of  health  and  reduction  of  personal  dependency. 

Most  workshops  probably  have  both  short-term  and  long-term  objectives. 
Many  clients  may  be  in  the  workshop  for  time-limited  services  that  are 
transitional  in  character.    Other  persons  in  the  same  workshop  are 
employed  more  or  less  indefinitely.     Thus  most  workshops  present  a 
combination  of  short-term  and  long-term  features. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  small  minority  of  workshops  have  strictly  short-term 
objectives;  they  emphasize  comprehensive  vocational  evaluation  and  adjust- 
ment services.    Still  other  workshops  only  provide  extended  employment. 

3.  Classification  of  Workshops 

In  1962,  after  many  years  of  effort,    the  National  Institute  on  Workshop 
Standards  arrived  at  the  following  classifications  of  workshops. 

Extended  employment  (terminal)  workshop  program.     Primary 
emphasis  upon  remunerative  employment  of  handicapped  in- 
dividuals for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  who  appear  to  be  un- 
employable in  the  competitive  labor  market.    A  few  individuals 
may,  however,  develop  sufficient  productive  skills  which  would 
enable  them  to  move  out  of  the  workshop  to  the  competitive 
labor  market.    Any  rehabilitation  services  within  this  setting 
would  play  a  supportive  role  to  the  objective  of  achieving 
successful  employment  within  the  workshop. 
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Transitional  workshop  program.     Primary  emphasis  upon 
comprehensive  work-oriented  evaluation  and/or  rehabilitation 
to  prepare  handicapped  individuals  for  employment  in  the  com- 
petitive labor  market,  with  limits  upon  the  time  an  individual 
may  remain  in  the  workshop.  Employment  within  this  setting    . 
would  be  primarily  for  evaluative  and  therapeutic  purposes.  **■ 

These  classifications  and  their  wording  were  based  upon  a  limited  number 
of  replies  from  workshop  directors;  however,  their  validity  seems  to  be 
generally  well-established  at  present. 

In  addition  to  the  classifications  by  rehabilitative  or  employment  emphasis 
or  by  short-term  or  long-term  stays,  workshops  can  be  classified  by  types 
of  disabilities  served,  by  age  groups,  by  types  of  work  performed,  and  by 
sponsoring  authority. 

D.  Number  and  Distribution  of  Workshops 

A  major  source  for  estimating  the  number  of  sheltered  workshops  in  the 
United  States  is  the  data  maintained  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  DOL 
(see  Table  1).    These  estimates,  which  were  derived  from  the  listings  of 
organizations  certificated  for  exemption  from  the  provisions  of  the  minimum 
wage  law,  overstate  the  number  of  organizations  offering  sheltered  employ- 
ment.   The  problem  is  created  by  the  fact  that  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
enumerated  each  physical  location  of  a  sheltered  workshop,  each  of  which 
must  have,  and  must  maintain,  its  own  exemption  certificate.     Certain 
organizations  manage  facilities  at  several  locations  in  a  community;  each 
has  a  separate  certificate.  As  a  consequence,  the  number  of  workshops  is 
overstated.     In  another  way,  the  number  of  facilities  offering  sheltered 
employment  employment  to  disabled  individuals  is  understated  by  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division — because  organizations  that  pay  wages  equivalent 
to  or  greater  than  the  federal  minimum  wage  are  not  included  in  the  enu- 
merations maintained  by  the  Department  of  Labor 

As  can  be  determined  from  Table  1,  the  number  of  certificated  workshops 
increased  104  percent  in  the  last  five  years  (1969-74).  The  number  of 
clients  increased  at  comparable  rate  (101  percent).    Table  2  denotes  the 
types  of  certificated  sheltered  workshops  by  average  daily  attendance  and 
total  daily  attendance.    Table  1  in  the  Appendix  enumerates  all  workshops, 
by  type,  in  each  State  and  Region 


8/ 

—     J.S.  Bernstein,  Standards  for  Sheltered  Workshops  (Washington,  D.  C.  : 


1962). 
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Table    1 

Sheltered  Workshops  Holding  Certificates  in  Effect 
at  End  of  Fiscal  Year^ 


Fiscal  Year 


Number 
of  Shops 


Number 
of  Clients 


1949 

90 

1950 

149 

1951 

181 

1952 

201 

1953 

231 

1954 

247 

1955 

262 

1956 

308 

1957 

349 

1958 

397 

1959 

433 

1960 

483 

1961 

541 

1962 

582 

1963 

619 

1964 

674 

1965 

799 

1966 

885 

1967 

978 

1968 

1,078 

1969 

1,168 

1970 

1,420 

1971 

1,623 

1972 

1,863 

1973 

2,062 

1974 

2,392 

1975  (2nd  Quarter) 

2,766 

Not  available 


15,237 
17,645 
19,548 
21,378 
23,635 
28,361 
29,122 
32,871 
34,441 
37,636 
43,412 
47,412 
49,645  , 
47,900"/ 
51,882 
63,154 
70,298 
80,450 
87,348 
104,791 
116,947 


a/ 

Through  fiscal  year  1967,  the  number  of  clients  shown  were 

those  in  the  workshop  at  the  time  of  application;  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1968,  the  number  is  the  average  of  the  clients  in  the 
workshop  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  four  quarters  (or  the  report- 
ed quarters  if  less  than  four). 

h/ 

Following  are  the  number  of  clients  being  served  in  evaluation 
and/or  training  programs  at  the  time  of  application,  some  of  whom 
were  not  included  in  the  figure  shown  above  beginning  with  1968: 
1968  -  6,886;  1969  -  9,149;  1970  -  10,544;  1971  -  11,368  1972  -  14, 
707;  1973  -  15,187;  1974  -  15,177;  1975;  (2nd  quarter)  -  14,724. 

SOURCE:  United  States  Department  of  Labor,    Wage  and  Hour 
Division. 
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Table  2 

A  Breakdown  of  the  Certificated  Sheltered  Workshop 
Universe  by  Category  of  Workshop 


Workshop  Category 

Total 
Number  of 
Workshops 

Total  Average 

Daily  Attendance 

(all  workshops) 

Mean 

of  Average 

Daily  Attendance 

Grand  Total 
(all  categories) 

1,700 

89,622 

52.71 

Mentally  111/ 
mentally  retarded 

303 

18,492 

61.02 

General 

427 

31,260 

73.20 

Blind 

129 

5,185 

40.19 

Work  activities  centers 

841 

34,681 

41.24 

On  June  30,  1966,  the  number  of  workshops  holding  certificates  from  DOL 
was  885.    The  number  of  clients  in  those  shops  was  47,412.  By  the  end  of 
1974,  the  number  of  workshops  listed  by  DOL  was  2,  766  (however,  not  all 
of  the  increase  in  certificated  organizations  between  1966  and  1974  repre- 
sented newly  established  workshops. )    The  number  of  clients  in  certifi- 
cated shops,  at  the  end  of  1974 — 116,947 — was  derived  from  a  base  differ- 
ent from  that  used  in  1966.  Though  not  exactly  comparable  to  the  1966 
number,  the  1974  figure  still  gives  a  good  indication  of  the  vast  increase 
that  has  occurred  among  the  population  of  sheltered  workshop  clients. 


E. 


Categorization  of  Workshops  and  Clients 


The  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  DOL  certificates  sheltered  workshops, 
including  work  activities  centers,  if  they  are  performing  work  covered  by 
the  law  and  if  any  of  their  clients  are  incapable  of  earning  at  least  the  mini- 
mum wage.    The  following  five  different  types  of  programs  may  be  certifi- 
cated under  the  regulations  governing  sheltered  workshop  certification. 

1.  Regular  Program  -  a  workshop  program,  other  than  a  work 

activities  center  or  an  evaluation  or  training  program, which  has  a  certificated 
rate  of  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  minimum  wage. 
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2.  Individual  Rate  -  a  minimum  wage  for  a  particular  individual, 
which  is  less  than  the  minimum  wage  for  the  regular  program  but  not  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  minimum  wage,  and  which  must  have  prior  certification 
from  the  state  rehabilitation  agency. 

3.  Work  Activities  Centers  -  for  clients  whose  physical  or  mental 
impairments  are  so  severe  that  their  productive  capacities  are  inconsequential; 
there  is  no  minimum  wage  guarantee,  but  work  activities  centers  must  meet 
certain  objective  tests  of  qualification. 

4-5.       Evaluation  or  Training  Programs  -  required  to  meet  the  criteria 
in  section  525.  7  (b)  of  the  regulations  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  certification 
and  in  order  to  receive  prior  authorization  by  the  state  rehabilitation  agency 
that  the  program(s)  meet  the  state  agency's  standards,  or  substantially  equiva- 
lent standards,  for  such  programs.    There  is  no  minimum  wage  guarantee  for 
evaluation  or  training  programs. 

Part  of  the  increase  in  certificated  organizations  can  be  attributed  to  amendments 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.    These  1966  amendments  provide  that,  when 
workshops  serve  individuals  whose  level  of  productivity  is  not  equivalent  to  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  minimum  wage,  those  individuals  can  be  exempted  from 
provisions  of  the  act.    Such  exemptions  are  possible  if  the  clients  are  assigned 
to  work  activities  centers,  which  are  facilities  planned  and  designed  exclusively 
to  provide  therapeutic  activities  for  individuals  whose  physical  and  mental 
impairments  are  so  severe  that  their  productive  capacities  are  inconsequential. 
The  FLSA  amendments  have  made  it  possible  for  facilities  that  do  meet  certain 
criteria  (primarily  related  to  maximum  productivity),  but  that  do  not  meet  the 
special  minimum  wage  levels,  to  be  certificated  to  function  as  WACs.    Such  a 
broadening  of  the  parameters  is  clearly  likely  to  lead  to  an  increase  of  the 
population  within  those  parameters. 

After  the  implementation  of  the  FLSA  amendments  of  1966,  enumeration  of 
workshops  became  more  complicated.    Because  of  the  amendments,  some  work- 
shops broadened  the  bases  of  their  certification — to  provide  for  coverage  of  a  work 
activities  center  (WAC)  operation  in  conjunction  with  their  regular  sheltered 
workshop  programs.    Other  organizations  abandoned  certification  as  regular 
workshops;  in  effect,  these  organizations  totally  converted  to  WACs.     (These, 
of  course,  are  not  "new"  organizations.)    Finally,   in  the  years  after  1966,  some 
of  the  new  organizations  began  as  WACs,  while  others  commenced  operation  as 
regular  workshops.  Throughout  this  report,  information  about  the  workshop 
field  includes  all  types  of  organizations  holding  exemption  certificates,  though 
or  varying  kinds,  from  the  Department  of  Labor. 

A  modest  portion  of  the  increase  in  certificated  workshops  is  accounted  for  by 
extension  of  coverage  by  1974  amendments  to  the  FLSA  to  state  and  federally 
operated  facilities  for  sheltered  employment.    This  development  has  brought 
into  certification  those  workshops  that  are  operated  in  state  and  federal  hospitals, 
schools,  and  other  institutions* 
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A  question  frequently  asked  is,   "How  many  workshops  are  there  in  the  United 
States  that  are  not  certificated?"  No  accurate  answer  to  this  question  is 
available;  however,  several  authorities  in  the  field  guess  that  the  number 
lies  somewhere  between  200  and  400.  A  small  number  of  these  organiza- 
tions that  provide  work  to  handicapped  people  are  not  "sheltered"  in  the 
usual  sense  and,  since  they  pay  at  least  the  minimum  wage,  they  are  not 
required  to  apply  for  certification.    Another  segment  of  the  noncertificated 
organizations  has  chosen  to  designate  its  places  of  work  as  therapy  centers 
rather  than  workshops.    These  organizations  simply  do  not  apply  for 
certification- 

An  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  the  change  in  work  activities  centers  can 
be  seen  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  end  of  1974,  there  were  66,476  clients  in 
programs  in  work  activities  centers,  while  only  50,471  workers  were  being 
served  in  all  other  types  of  workshops.  There  were  20  percent  more  work 
activities  center  certificates  in  effect  on  June  30,  1974,  than  at  the  same 
time  in  the  previous  year.     (DOL  report  to  Congress,  January  31,  1975. ) 

More  than  25  percent  of  the  country's  certificated  workshops  operate  evalua- 
tion and  training  programs  that  are  approved  by  the  state  vocational  rehabili- 
tation agencies.    At  the  end  of  1974,  about  15,000  of  the  persons  in  workshops 
were  engaged  in  evaluation  and  training  programs  under  certificates  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

F.  The  Clients  Served  in  Workshops 

For  the  most  part,  workshop  clients  come  from  low  income  levels.    They  are 
disadvantaged  by  their  handicapping  conditions  or  their  social  environments. 
Many  are  dependent  on  others,  or  on  public  assistance;  many  have  very  low 
educational  attainments.    In  the  main,  clients  of  workshops  have  had  little  or 
no  occupational  training  or  employment  experience.  As  potential  workers, 
they  are  unskilled  or,  at  most,  slightly  skilled. 

The  majority  of  persons  heing  helped  in  workshops  have  physical  disabilities 
of  one  type  or  another,  although  in  some  cases  these  are  secondary  problems. 
However,  the  greatest  influx  into  workshops,  particularly  work  activities 
centers,  during  the  past  few  years  has  come  from  the  mentally  retarded  popu- 
lation of  the  country. 

Prior  to  this  study,  there  has  been  no  recent  comprehensive  information 
available  on  a  wide  range  of  characteristics  of  all  the  people  being  served 
in  workshops.    Several  partial  sources  of  information  are  available,  includ- 
ing the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  sources  already  cited. 

Research  at  Cornell  University,  based  on  1966-67  information,  identifies 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  persons  then  being  served  in  workshops. 
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Comparisons  are  made  with  those  clients  of  state  rehabilitation  agencies 
who  were  rehabilitated  in  fiscal  year  1967  (most  of  whom  did  not  receive 
services  in  workshops),  but  valid  comparisons  were  not  possible.    The 
researchers  concluded  that: 

Lack  of  data  prevents  making  all  relevant  comparisons,  but  a 
general  estimate  is  that  the  population  of  clients  served  by  the 
sheltered  workshop  is  drawn  from  that  segment  of  the  state 
agency  caseload  with  greater  vocational  and  educational  deficits 
than  those  confronted  by  the  average  rehabilitant,  more  severe 
impairments,  and  greater  economic  deprivation.  ** 

These  observations,  which  were  based  upon  data  available  regarding  14,767 
clients  for  the  years   1966-67,  essentially  were  sustained  by  a  later  report, 
report.    That  report,  which  was  based  upon  data  generated  by  the  Reciprocal 
Rehabilitation  Reporting  System  (RRRS),  discussed  and  analyzed  information      , 
on  9,054  clients  served  in  113  workshops  throughout  the  country  in  1969-70.  — ' 

The  most  current  information  regarding  characteristics  of  clients  served  in 
workshops  is  reported  in  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  Information 
Memorandum  75-19,  issued  September  13,  1974,  entitled  "A  Profile  of  Sheltered 
Workshop  Workers  Rehabilitated  During  Fiscal  Year  1972.  "  This  memorandum 
profiles  the  3.  4  percent  of  all  state  agency  rehabilitants  for  1972  whose  cases 
were  closed  into  sheltered  employment  on  the  basis  that  they  were  "judged  to  be 
fully  rehabilitated  in  accordance  with  their  capacities,  abilities  and  limitations.  " 
Review  of  the  characteristics  of  this  population  reveals,  as  do  the  studies  re- 
ferred to  above,  that  workshops  provide  long-term  sheltered  employment  for 
that  portion  of  the  total  rehabilitation  caseload  which  is,  by  any  reasonable 
standard,  more  severely  impaired  and  less  advantaged  (with  respect  to  educa- 
tion, income,  and  social  support)  than  those  who  do  not  receive  workshop  serv- 
ices and  are  considered  to  be  rehabilitated. 

G.  Age  and  Operational  Authority  of  Workshops 

Though  the  first  sheltered  workshop  in  the  United  States  opened  its  doors  in 
1838,  the  greatest  growth  in  the  workshop  movement  has  occurred  during  the 
last  10  to  15  years.  The  workshop's  varied  roles  and  functions — though  they 
have  been  clarified  substantially  in  recent  years— are  still  partially  in  the 
developmental  stage. 


9/ 

-  William  H.  Button,  "Sheltered  Workshops  in  the  United  States,  An  Institu- 
tional Overview,"  Rehabilitation,  Sheltered  Workshops,  and  the  Disadvantaged: 
An  Exploration  in  Manpower  Policy,  ed.  W.  H.  Button  (Ithaca,  New  York: 
Cornell  University,  1970). 

—  Reciprocal  Rehabilitation  Reporting  System,  Summary  Statistics  Client  Data 
(Washington,  D.  C.  :  Department  of  Health,  Education, and  Welfare),  Contract 
SRS-69-52. 
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1.  Year  of  Commencement 

The  mean  year  in  which  workshops  in  the  study  sample  started  operations 
was  1964,  thereby  placing  the  average  workshop  in  its  tenth  year  of  opera- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  Greenleigh  study.    Workshops  for  the  blind  tended 
to  have  been  established  for  a  much  longer  time  than  the  norm,  with  80 
percent  of  these  having  been  started  before  1951;  the  mean  year  in  which 
they  commenced  operations  was  1933. 

Of  the  workshops  serving  nonblind  clients,  12  percent  had  been  started  before 
1951;  work  activities  centers  and  smaller  workshops  that  serve  fewer  than  61 
clients  tend  to  have  been  in  operation  the  least  amount  of  time.  (See  Appendix 
Table  2.) 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  unduplicated  count  of  workshops  holding 
certificates  (both  workshops  for  the  blind  and  those  for  the  nonblind)  shows 
that,  whereas  there  were  2,  766  certificated  workshops  in  the  country  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1975,  there  had  been  only  147  at  the  end  of  1950.    The 
Greenleigh  study  corroborates  the  department's  findings — by  giving  evidence 
confirming  the  rapid  proliferation  of  workshops,  and  especially  work  activities 
centers,  in  this  country.  The  findings  that  the  newest  workshops  also  tend  to 
be  the  smallest  gives  credence  to  the  general  opinion  that  workshops  currently 
are  showing  no  tendency  to  centralize. 

2.  Operational  Authority 

Of  the  workshops  sampled,  81  percent  reported  that  they  were  operating  as 
private,  nonprofit  agencies  (Appendix  Table  3).    There  were  no  private, 
profit-making  agencies  sampled;  68  workshops  reported  that  they  were 
public  agencies,  run  under  state  (52),  county  (11),  city  (3),  or  federal  (2) 
auspices.    Higher  percentages  of  workshops  serving  the  blind  and  work 
activities  centers  reported  that  they  were  public  agencies  than  did  Ml/MR 
or  general  workshops.  Most  of  the  public  workshops  serving  the  blind  are 
run  as  part  of  a  state  agency  for  the  blind  (SAB),  whereas  most  of  the 
public  workshops  and  work  activities  centers  for  the  nonblind  are  run  as 
part  of  a  public  hospital's  total  program. 

H.  Programs  and  Services  in  Workshops 

Workshops  were  asked  what  types  of  overalll  programs  they  ran  for  their 
clients.  Of  the  400  facilities  sampled,  72  percent  reported  that  they  ran 
regular  work  programs  that  could  be  identified  with  the  DOL  Wage  and 
Hour  Division's  definition  of  the  same.    The  Wage  and  Hour  Division  speci- 
fies that  they  be  issued  special  certificates  if  they  are  to  be  paid  less  than 
this  minimum.    Regular  work  program  clients,  then,  are  the  higher  func- 
tioning clients. 
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Work  activities  center  programs,  which  are  designed  to  serve  the  lower 
functioning  clients  who  are  incapable  of  producing  at  half  the  minimum 
wage,  are  run  in  62  percent  of  the  facilities  visited.    Of  the  400  workshops 
sampled,  95  are  free-standing  work  activities  centers,  i.e.,  facilities 
that  run  no  regular  work  program. 

Workshop  clients  currently  receive  services  that  fall  into  two  general 
categories:  basic  program  (work-related)  services;  and  supportive  services. 
The  basic  services  are  more  or  less  continuous,  but  the  supportive  services 
are  usually  intermittent — as  they  are  assistive  to  the  basic  program. 

Basic  program  services  include  the  following  services. 

Evaluation:        vocational  evaluation,  work  sampling,  job  tryouts, 
situational  techniques,  work  evaluation. 

Adjustment:       work  adjustment,  vocational  adjustment,  personal 
adjustment,  work  conditioning. 

Habilitation :      in  work  activities  centers  -  skills  of  daily  living, 
social  development,  personal  development. 

Employment:    work  experience,  extended  employment. 

Skill  training:    vocational  or  trade  training,  on-the-job  training. 

Placement:        job  finding,  job  development. 

Supportive  services  includes  the  following  services. 

Counseling  (rehabilitation  or  vocational  counseling). 
Psychological  or  psychiatric  services. 
Psychological  and  social  evaluation. 
Social  casework  and  family  counseling. 
Socialization  and  recreation. 
Medical  services. 

All  workshops  provide  some  combination  of  the  basic  program  services. 
All  have  some  form  of  intake  process  and  evaluation  of  work  behavior.    All 
have  some  kind  of  paid  work.     In  addition,  many  workshops  furnish  a 
variety  of  supportive  services.     Typical  workshops  combine  several  of  the 
basic  services,  as  well  as  several  of  the  supportive  services. 

With  the  increase  in  the  purchase  of  services  by  referring  agencies,  which 
has  taken  place  in  recent  years,  packages  of  services  have  become  useful 
and  more  widely  utilized.    Services  in  packages  invariably  involve  time 
limits.     For  example,  a  client  work  evaluation  package  might  include 
psychological  testing  and  work  sample  testing  (each  for  a  limited  number  of 
days)  and  work  tryouts  on  jobs  in  the  shop  (for  a  specified  number  of  days  or 
weeks). 
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1.  Vocational  Evaluation,  Work  Sampling,  and  Work  Adjustment 

In  some  settings,  psychological  testing  instruments — such  as  aptitude,  achieve- 
ment, vocational  interest,    and  personality  tests — are  employed  in  order  to 
determine  the  vocational  potential  and  capacity  of  the  individual.    However, 
considerable  question  has  been  raised  regarding  their  applicability  to  identi- 
fying the  problems  of  handicapped  individuals.  Some  practitioners  have  re- 
jected the  techniques  altogether;  in  other  situations,  instruments  have  been 
redesigned  and  modified  in  response  to  problems  of  reliability  and  validity 
created  by  the  nature  of  the  disability  group  of  concern,  -ii/ 

An  alternative  approach — work  sampling — has  become  increasingly  prominent. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  in  New  York 
and  the  Jewish  Employment  and  Vocational  Service  in  Philadelphia,  two 
related  but  not  entirely  similar  "packages"  of  job  samples  have  been  assembled. 
These  have  proven  useful  in  evaluating  the  type  and  level  of  task  performance 
of  which  handicapped  clients  are  capable. —     These  instruments  have  been 
used  extensively,  and  norm  groups  have  been  developed  for  locating  the  client 
with  respect  to  manifest  intellectual  and  psychomotor  capacities.    This  approach, 
which  uses  either  the  standardized  job  samples  developed  by  the  organizations 
mentioned  above  or  job  samples  that  have  been  developed  locally,  forms  the 
core  of  many  vocational  evaluation  services  in  workshop  settings. 

Salkind  points  out  the  following. 

There  is  a  growing  interest  in  work  sampling  to  assist  in 
occupational  choice.    Workshops  are  being  used  to  evaluate 
hard  core  welfare  clients  and  the  culturally  disadvantaged, 
whether  or  not  any  physical  or  psychiatric  handicap  exists. 
Work  samples,  unlike  standard  pen  and  pencil  tests,  do  not 
place  a  premium  on  verbal  skills.  Thus,  evaluations  using 
work  sampling  can  be  more  valid  in  assessing  the  vocational 
potential  of  persons  whose  true  potential  is  not  revealed  by 
standard  tests.    These  persons  can  become  involved  in  and 
make  good  use  of  work  sampling  because  it  is  concrete, 
lacks  abstraction  and  does  not  depend  on  verbal  ability.  What 
the  client  can  do,  not  what  he  can  say,  becomes  the  criterion. 

—  Ralph  N.   Pacinelli,  ed.  ,  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Work  Adjustment  Services 
in  Manpower,  Social  Services,  and  Rehabilitation  Programs  (Washington,  D.  C.  : 
1970). 

12/ 

—  For  further  evidence,  see  Bernard  Rosenberg,  The  Job  Sample  in  Vocational 

Evaluation  (New  York:    Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled,  September  1967). 
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When  work  samples  are  carefully  set  up  to  simulate  actual 
jobs  that  exist  in  the  current  labor  market,  they  can  be  helpful 
in  determining  what  are  realistic  possibilities  for  the  client. 
Even  the  best  work  samples,  however,  cannot  duplicate  the 
dynamics  of  real  work,  where  the  interaction  between  super- 
visor and  worker  is  critical,  and  wages,  the  social  factors 
of  work,  working  conditions,  and  co-worker  relations  are 
real  and  compelling.  Work  samples,  when  combined  with  a 
paid  work  experience,  can  be  helpful,  but  they  should  not  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  a  work  experience.  Doing  real  work 
resulting  in  a  usable  product  is  a  powerful  motivating  force. 
Further,  work  motivating  sampling  like  other  techniques 
which  attempt  vocational  evaluation  is  profoundly  affected  by 
the  extent  to  which  the  client  anticipates  the  possibility  of  a 
real  job  following  the  evaluation.    If  the  client  feels  there  is 
strong  likelihood  of  a  job,  he  becomes  involved  in  the  evalua- 
tion experience,  and  his  involvement  is  reflected  in  his 
performance.  =—/ 

An  approach  to  vocational  evaluation  developed  by  the  Chicago  Jewish 
Vocational  Service  is  used  in  many  settings.    The  process  of  vocational 
evaluation  is  seen  essentially  as  one  that  involves  identification  of  the 
capacity  of  the  individual  to  respond  to  the  social  context  of  the  work 
situation.  Thus,  the  individual  is  placed  in  a  controlled  work  environment 
and  closely  observed  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  his  or  her  re- 
sponse to  the  setting — including  response  to  peers,  various  modes  of 
supervision,  and  various  types  of  work  tasks.  On  the  basis  of  skilled 
observations  of  the  individual's  response  to  systematically  varied  work 
environments,  an  evaluation  and  prescription  for  work  adjustment  is 
p  epared.     Frequently,  this  will  lead  to  a  program  of  work  adjustment 
that  is  aimed  at  increasing  the  flexibility  and  durability  of  an  individual's 
capacity  to  respond  to  work  conditions  that  are  likely  to  be  found  in  non- 
sheltered  work  settings.  — ' 

Most  workshop  programs  do  not  emphasize  or  offer  training 

in  specific  occupational  skills.    Rather,  they  concentrate  on 

adjusting  attitudes  toward  work  and  improving  work  habits, 

Workshops  have  been  told  forcefully  and  frequently  by 
_ 

—  Salkind,  "The  Rehabilitation  Workshop,"  In  Lamb,  op  cit. 

14/ 

—  William  Gellman,  "Adapting  the  Rehabilitation  Workshop  to  the  Needs 

of  the  Disadvantaged,  "  in  Rehabilitation  Sheltered  Workshops ,  and  the 
Disadvantaged:  An  Exploration  in  Manpower  Policy,  Button,  op.  cit; 
"Fundamentals  of  Rehabilitation,"  in  Rehabilitation  Practices  with  the 
Physically  Disabled,  James  F.  Garrett  and  Edan  S.  Levene,  eds. 
(New  York  and  London:   Columbia  University  Press,  1973). 
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employers  in  industry  that  industry  will  be  happy  to  offer 
the  skill  training  required  if  the  workshop  can  produce  a 
dependable  person  who  is  willing  to  work  and  do  what  he 
is  told.    The  great  majority  of  people  who  fail  in  work  do 
so  for  reasons  other  than  lack  of  specific  occupational 
skills.  W 

Within  the  limits  imposed  by  available  resources,  a  majority  of  workshops 
currently  provide  some  kinds  of  programs  and  services  that  are  aimed  at 
identifying  the  vocational  capacities  and  potential  of  the  individual.    Less 
common  are  formally  organized  programs  of  vocational  instruction  offered 
in  preparation  for  jobs  within  a  specific  occupational  group;  though  in  recent 
years,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration, 
a  number  of  facilities  have  received  federal  funds  to  support  development 
of  such  programs  (training  service  grants) . 

The  jobs  for  which  employers  are  willing  to  offer  training 
are  generally  unskilled  or  semiskilled  jobs  which,  although 
they  may  pay  fairly  well,  do  not  offer  possibilities  for 
advancement.    Also,  because  of  educational  deficits,  many 
workshop  clients  cannot  qualify  for  entrance  into  the  trade 
and  technical  schools  which  train  for  the  skilled  jobs  avail- 
able.   Consequently  workshop  clients  generally  do  not  get 
placed  in  good  jobs.    In  order  to  meet  this  problem,  the 
government  has  created  a  number  of  training  service  grants 
which  have  encouraged  workshops  to  set  up  training  programs 
in  occupations  like  custodial  work,  food  service,  clerical 
and  office  machine  operations.    These  programs,  although 
limited  in  number,  have  proven  successful  in  preparing 
clients  for  some  of  the  skilled  jobs  available.    They  are  also 
unique  in  that  the  client's  income  is  not  based  upon  his 
productivity  but  rather  is  funded  directly  by  the  grant.    It  is 
a  training  income  rather  than  a  wage,  and  so  it  is  substan- 
tially higher  than  most  workshop  wages. — 

The  categories  of  programs  discussed  above  do  not  treat  in  detail  all  of 
the  programs  and  services  found  in  sheltered  workshops.    Review  of  the 
literature  describing  the  large  number  of  research  and  demonstration 
projects  in  workshops  and  other  rehabilitation  facilities  reveals  a  wide 
variety  of  efforts  to  apply,  in  rehabilitation  settings,  theories  drawn 


15/ 

—    Salkind,  op.  cit 

&  ibid. 
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from  the  fields  of  psychology, —    social  psychology, —    education,  and 

clinical  psychology  and  psychotherapy,^/  to  mention  only  the  most 
important.    As  a  matter  of  actual  practice,  these  innovative  approaches 
are  not  distributed  widely  among  workshops;  accordingly  the  above  dis- 
cussion has  focused  on  those  programs  and  services  which  are  likely  to 
be  found  in  most  workshops. 

2.  Quality  of  Programs 

Accurate  recent  data  regarding  the  quantity  and  quality  of  professionally 
directed  programs  and  services  within  sheltered  workshops  and  work 
activities  centers  are  not  available    Button  reported  in  1968  that  pro- 
fessional staff  costs  constituted  31.3  percent  of  the  total  staff  budgets 
of  196  workshops.  —   At  that  time,  these  professional  staff  costs  con- 
stituted roughly  6.  5  percent  of  total  costs,  comparable  roughly  to  the 
relative  amount  of  total  income  (7  percent)  received  by  workshops  for 
providing  services  and  programs  for  which  a  fee  was  paid  by  a  referral 
agency  or  other  sponsor.  &U  In  many  workshops,  this  situation  undoubtedly 
has  changed  as  a  result  of: 

a.  increased  rates  of  referral  and  sponsorship; 

b.  rearrangements  regarding  support  of  professional 
staff  through  use  of  long-term  contracts  between 
purchasers  and  workshops;  ==/ 


17/ 

—  G.  Robert  Leslie,  ed,  Behavior  Modification  in  Rehabilitation  Facilities 

(Arkansas:  Rehabilitation  Research  and  Training  Center,  1968). 

18/ 

—  Edwin  G.  Aiken,  Self-Concept  Conditioning  and  Rehabilitation  (La  Jolla, 

California:  Western  Behavioral  Sciences  Institute,  1965). 

19/ 

—  Bertram  Black,  Principles  of  Industrial  Therapy  for  the  Mentally  111, 

(New  York:  Green  and  Stratton,  1970). 

20/ 

—  William  H.  Button,  Comparative  Analysis  of  Rehabilitation  Organizations: 

A  Taxonomic  Approach  (Ithaca,  New  York:  New  York  State  School  of  Industrial 
and  Labor  Relations,  1971). 

21/ 

—  John  R.  Kimberly,  The  Financial  Structure  of  Sheltered  Workshops,  Ithaca 

New  York:   Cornell  Regional  Rehabilitation  Research  Institute,  1968). 

22/ 

—  Smits,  op.  cit. 
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c.  federal  and  state  grants  for  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  services; 

d.  general  pressure  imposed  or.implied  by 
accrediting  organizations. — ' 

The  fact  still  remains  that  a  significant  number  of  workshops  serve  clients 
for  whom  sources  of  support  are  extremely  limited  or  nonexistent.    This 
is  a  result  of  the  inability  of  community-based  nonprofit  organizations  to 
afford  such  services  while  managing  a  program  sustained  by  a  production 
operation  with  marginal  economic  viability  and  modest  amounts  of  community 
donations . 

Despite  the  numerous  difficulties  involved,  it  will  be  important  to  ascertain, 
to  the  maximum  degree  possible,  which  patterns  of  programs  and  services 
contribute  most  effectively  to  suitable  outcomes  for  clients.    Many  demon- 
stration projects  supported  in  the  past  have  shown  that  significant  success 
can  be  achieved  with  even  the  most  severely  handicapped.    Replication  of 
these  programs  and  the  results  achieved  continues  to  be  very  limited.    The 
diffusion  of  effective  practice  to  the  field  is  a  long-term  and  difficult  process- 
one  that  requires  levels  of  financial  support  not  readily  available.  24/ 

I.  Interrelatedness  of  Business  and  Service  Aspects  of  Workshops 

By  definition,  sheltered  workshops  are  production  organizations  in  which  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  work  operations  performed  are  of  critical  conse- 
quence for  clients.    Unlike  most  service  systems,  the  production  or  commer- 
cial operation  of  a  workshop  is  a  central  aspect  of  the  organization,  not  only 
in  terms  of  Impact  upon  clients  but  also,  and  more  broadly,  in  terms  of  its 
impact  upon  the  overall  economic  stability  and  survival  of  the  organization 
itself. 


While  exceptions  exist,  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  total  revenue  of  most 
workshops  is  derived  from  income  generated  by  production  or  commercial 
operations  of  the  workshops.   (This  is  not  supposed  to  be  the  case  in  work 
activities  centers,  in  which  productive  work  is  not  a  stated  purpose. ) 

23/ 

—  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities,  Standards  Manual 

for  Rehabilitation  Facilities    (Chicago,  Illinois:  1973),  Supplement  1975;  and 
Commission  on  Standards  and  Accreditation  of  Services  for  the    Blind,  the 
COMSTAC  Report:  Standards  for  Strengthened  Services  (New  York:  1966). 

24/ 

—  Nellie  Telia  Thompson,  ed. ,  The  Role  of  the  Workshop  in  Rehabilitation 

(Washington,  D.C. :  National  Association  of  Sheltered  Workshops  and  Home- 
bound  Programs,   1958). 
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Figures  reported  by  Kimberly  in  1968  indicated  that,  among  123  shops 
included  in  the  study  conducted  by  Cornell's  RRRI    (Regional  Rehabili- 
tation Research  Institute),  business  revenues  on  the  average  constituted 
75  percent  of  total  income.—/    With  reference  to  the  same  data  base, 
Button  and  Lubow  pointed  out  that,  on  the  average,  42.  6  percent  of 
business  revenues  earned  by  sheltered  workshops  were  paid  to  clients 
in  the  form  of  wages,  and  that  variations  in  the  type  and  scale  of  the 
production  components  of  the  workshops  studied  were  found  to  be  related 
to  a  measure  of  the  economic  viability  of  the  workshop  and  its  rehabili- 

Of?/  07/  J  r 

tative  effectiveness.  — '  —'      The  central  problem  of  workshop 
management  and  administration  relates  to  dealing  with  both  sets  of 
operational  objectives — business  and  service  objectives. 

1.  Relationship  Between  the  Work  Operation 

and  Client  Service 

The  subsequent  discussion  is  based  on  data  published  in  the  mid-  1960s 
through  the  Cornell  RRRI.    Since  that  time  there  have  been  a  number  of 
major  developments;  their  impact  may  require  re  interpretation  of 
previously  reported  research.    This  aspect  of  workshop  operations  is  one 
that  must  be  examined  more  closely,  as  many  of  the  traditional  relation- 
ships may  no  longer  be  found. 

Three  major  types  of  production  operations  commonly  are  found  in 
sheltered  workshops:  subcontract  operations;  prime  manufacturing;  and 
salvage  or  reclamation.     The  dominant  mode  of  production  found  in  a 
specific  workshop  appears  to  have  a  considerable  relationship  to  the 
structure  of  jobs  within  the  shop,  the  nature  of  the  supervision,  the  amount 
of  overhead  necessary  to  sustain  the  operation,  and  the  severity  of  the 
impairments  of  the  workers. 

In  basic  terms,  the  workshop's  mission  is  seen  as  one  of  improving  the 
performance  of  the  individual  as  a  worker.    This  means  evaluating  his  or 
her  abilities,  and  measuring  and  improving  the  person's  performance  of 
work  tasks  and  behavior  while  at  work.    However,  workshops  present  a 
wide  range  of  levels  of  effectiveness  in  helping  people  learn  to  perform 
work.    These  differences  are  determined  largely  by  the  quality  of  the 
program  of  services  (both  task- related  and  work- supportive  services). 
To  a  great  extent,  they    also  are  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  work 
environment,  the  kind  of  work  being  done,  production  demands,  and  the 
business  success  of  the  shop. 

25/ 

—  Kimberly,  op.  cit. 

—  William  H.  Button  and  Bart  K.  Lubow,   Production  Systems  in  Sheltered 
Workshops  (Ithaca) . 

27/ 

—  William  H.  Button,  Wage  Levels  in  Sheltered  Workshops,  op.  cit.  (New  York: 

Cornell  Regional  Rehabilitation  Research  Institute,  1970). 
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Workshop  atmosphere  ranges  all  the  way  from  the  controlled  environment  of 
the  transitional  workshop,  or  the  factory-like  atmosphere  of  the  efficient  long- 
term  employment  workshop,  to  the  workshop  in  which  the  client  receives 
only  the  most  minimal  kind  of  supervision  and  opportunities  to  develop  as  a 
worker.    In  the  lowest  producing  shops,  the  client  may  work  along  without 
much  help,  doing  the  simple,  repetitive  tasks  that  he  has  long  since  learned 
to  perform.    At  worst,  a  baby-sitting  type  of  environment  exists. 

The  type  of  workshop  that  seems  to  be  increasing  in  number  the  fastest — the 
activities  center — is  the  type  that  repeatedly  has  the  lowest  business  or 
production  volume  and  the  type  in  which  workers  earn  the  lowest  wages.    These 
are  mostly  small  workshops  that  serve  smaller  numbers  of  people,  mainly 
the  mentally  retarded.    These  shops  depend  largely  on  subcontracted  work  of 
a  simple  variety;   workers  tend  to  remain  with  them  for  indefinite  periods  of 
time,  placement  in  outside,  competitive  jobs  occurs  only  infrequently. 

Work  subcontracted  from  business  or  industry  constitutes  most  of  the  work  of 
the  largest  number  of  workshops  in  the  country.    Studies  indicate  that  subcontrac- 
ting appears  to  be  the  least  effective  way  to  generate  income  for  wages  and  to 
meet  other  production  costs.    It  offers  a  narrow  range  of  jobs,  tasks  that 
require  less  skill,  and  higher  ratios  of  clients  to  supervisors.    Overhead  costs 
are  lower;  so  are  business  revenues.     But,  in  the  best  subcontract  shops, 
work  activities  are  industrialized  enough  to  give  the  worker  a  good  opportunity 
for  learning,  and  for  testing  himself/herself  in  different  kinds  of  work  tasks; 
thus,  the  client  is  able  to  learn  about  himself/herself  as  a  worker.     The 
environment  helps  the  client  to  change  and  to  grow  in  the  role  of  worker.    The 
more  capable  staff  take  care  of  more  of  the  needs  of  the  client,  thus  helping 
him  or  her  to  improve  work  performance. 

Service  work  shows  some  evidence  of  increasing  in  frequency,  sometimes 
it  is  done  by  a  subcontracting  workshop  and  sometimes  it  is  done  by  a  shop 
that  specializes  in  services  such  as  household  or  industrial  painting  services, 
office  work,  mail-outs,  and  the  like.  A  less  frequently  occurring  type  of 
work  is  product  development  from  industrial  discards.  However,  few  work- 
shops specialize  in  this  type  of  work,  it  is  often  done  to  fill  in  slack  periods 
in  subcontracting  programs. 

The  traditional  work  of  one  segment  of  workshops  has  been  the  collection, 
reconditioning,  and  resale  of  household  discards.    Some  other  workshops, 
such  as  some  single-disability  shops,    also  have  taken  on  this  mode  of 
business.  Workshops  that  emphasize  the  salvage  or  reclamation  of  discards 
are  relatively  few  in  number  and  are  increasing  very  slowly.  They  tend  to 
be  the  largest  in  size,  in  terms  of  physical  plants  and  number  of  people 
employed.    Typically,  they  are  found  in  large  communities.  The  mean  wage 
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paid  to  clients  in  these  shops  tends  to  be  above  the  average  among  all 
workshops.     Business  dollar  volumes  ordinarily  are  larger.  Since  it 
processes  and  repairs  household  discards,  this  type  of  workshop  offers 
greater  opportunities  for  specific  skill  training.  Training  in  such  trades 
as  television  and  radio  repair,  upholstering,  shoe  and  small  appliance 
repair  is  given.  Opportunities  also  are  available  in  clothing  repair  and 
in  sales  and  merchandising.  The  better  shops  of  this  type  have  well- 
rounded  professional  staffs,  client  training  programs,  and  job  place- 
ment programs. 

Workshops  such  as  workshops  for  the  blind,  in  which  the  principal  work 
base  is  the  manufacture  of  goods  for  sale  through  wholesale  or  retail 
channels  (prime  manufacture),  are  not  increasing  in  any  substantial  num- 
bers. Like  salvage  shops,  their  mean  wages  paid  to  workers  tend  to  be 
above  average  among  all  workshops.  On  the  other  hand,  they  seemingly 
require  higher  overhead  and  working  capital.  Also,  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  their  workers  ever  move  into  outside,  competitive  employment. 
Workers  are  trained  to  do  a  job.  such  as  operating  a  machine,  and  they 
may  remain  at  a  work  station  indefinitely,  much  like  workers  in  industry. 

Workshops  as  a  class  have  not  been  generally  successful  in  prime  manu- 
facturing; lack  of  enough  capital  resources  is  generally  cited  as  the  major 
reason  for  this.    Under  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act,  workshops  for  the  blind 
have  been  given  a  privileged  position  since  1938,  in  obtaining  federal 
work.  Their  situation  tends  to  develop  a  high  gross  dollar  volume  of  busi- 
ness, in  comparison  with  that  of  most  other  workshops.  The  majority  of 
their  operations  manufacture  a  finished  product,  instead  of  just  selling 
labor  (as  do  subcontract  shops). 

In  1971,  through  Wagner-O'Day  Act  Amendments,  workshops  for  the  severely 
handicapped  were  extended  priority  in  selling  products  and  services  to  the 
federal  government.     (Workshops  for  the  blind  remain,  however,  at  a  higher 
priority  level  than  workshops  serving  the  seriously  handicapped.)    The  1971 
amendments  admitted  services  to  the  government  into  the  priority  system 
for  the  first  time.  Whether  those  development  will  have  any  great  effect  on 
work  availability  and  better  wages  in  shops  employing  seriously  handicapped 
persons  remains  to  be  seen.  Although  the  new  features  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  several  years,  progress  has  been  slow.    Evidence  is  that  workshops 
which  have  obtained  work  under  Wagner-O'Day  provisions  have  greater  per 
capita  income  from  production  and  that  they  pay  higher  client  wages. 
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2.  Special  Problems  in  Subcontract  Workshops 

Because  the  workshop  is  a  business  as  well  as  a  client-service  facility,  it 
has  many  and  diverse  problems.    Paid  work  is  the  common  denominator  for 
all  workshops. 

The  workshop  attempts  a  double  responsibility:   It  uses  paid 
work  as  the  tool  for  rehabilitation  and  modifying  work  behavior; 
at  the  same  time,  in  attempting  to  duplicate  the  reality  of  a 
business  setting,  it  finds  itself  actually  running  a  business — 
paying  wages,  accepting   contracts  from  industry,  and  dealing 
with  problems  of  quality  control,  procuring  subcontracts, 
competitive  pricing  and  bidding,  and  controlling  inventory. 
While  the  two  concerns  are  not  always  in  conflict,  developing 
a  balanced  approach  is  difficult,  to  say  the  least.    In  the 
absence  of  adequate  financial  resources,  rehabilitation  concerns 
of  the  workshop  often  are  diminished.    The  costs  of  business  and 
of  rehabilitation  must  be  separated,  for  the  rehabilitation  costs 
cannot  be  passed  along  to  the  firm  that  lets  the  subcontract  to 
the  workshops. — 

As  mentioned  before,  most  of  the  workshops  in  the  country  depend  upon  sub- 
contracts as  the  major  source  of  work.    The  majority  of  workshops  do  not 
experience  a  consistent  flow  of  work  at  competitive  prices.    Rehabilitation 
authorities  agree  that  the  intermittent  flow  of  work  erodes  the  rehabilitation 
process.    An  appropriate  psychological  climate  cannot  be  created,  they  say, 
when  workshop  clients  must  "stretch"  work;  nor  can  the  workshop  simulate 
a  realistic  work  environment  and  give  an  accurate  evaluation  of  the  client's 
potential  if  the  workshop  is  without  adequate  work,  good  equipment,  and 
effective  work  layouts.    Service  needs  cannot  be  met  when  there  is  not  enough 
work  or  when  the  work  is  not  competitively  priced.    In  such  instances,  the 
workshop  shares,  with  the  client,  the  consequences  of  insufficient  and 
irregular  work  flow. 

The  economic  consequences  of  an  inadequate  supply  of  work  can  be  disastrous. 
In  slack  periods,  lack  of  income  raises  the  cost  per  client;   this  prevents  the 
workshop  from  adding  services,  equipment,  and  production  personnel.    If  the 
workshop  allows  itself  to  be  victimized,  it  is  at  the  mercy  of  marginal  pro- 
ducers who  constantly  look  for  bargains  in  labor.    A   reputation  for  provid- 
ing cheap  labor  has  made  workshops  unpopular  with  the  labor  movement, 
which,  of  course,  fears  competition  through  underbidding.    As  the  result  of 
union  pressure  during  periods  of  economic  decline,  work  that  was  previously 
permitted  to  be  subcontracted  might  be  prevented  from  leaving  the  plant.    Union 
pressure  has  not  been  a  serious  problem  in  the  past,  since  most  of  the  work 
subcontracted  out  has  not  been  considered  desirable  by  the  organized  workers 

go  / 

—  I.  Salkind,   "Economic  Problems  of  Workshops,  "  op.  cit. 
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in  the  plant;  it  is  work  that  is  considered  boring,  monotonous  and  menial 
or    (from  the  employer's  standpoint)  too  far  beneath  the  skill  level  of  his 
highly  paid  employees.    In  a  deep  recession,  however,  this  situation  could 
change.    Additional  uncertainties  are  created  by  the  work  flow  into  most 
workshops.    The  majority  of  workshops  do  not  have  a  stable  flow  of  work 
at  contract  prices  that  enable  them  to  offset  overhead  and  ordinary  business 
expenses.    Many  jobs  taken  by  the  workshops  are  short-term  and  involve 
costs — for  example,  the  costs  of  frequent  changes  of  jigs  (devices  for 
holding  work  materials  in  a  fixed  place  in  order  to  facilitate  production)  and 
fixtures.    Although  these  changes  add  variety  to  clients'  work,  they  also 
build  in  inefficiency — because  clients  are  not  able  to  acquire  proficiency  over 
a  period  of  time  (as  they  would  on  long-term  contracts) . 

Many  short-term  jobs  are  speculative  business  promotions  in  which  the  margin 
of  surplus  permitted  to  the  workshop  is  small.    Many  jobs  are  based  upon 
simple  hand-labor  operations  which  companies  have  not  been  able  to  mechanize 
in  their  own  plants  and  for  which  they  seek  to  pay  as  little  as  possible.    Work- 
shops accept  these  jobs  because  they  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  enough  work 
for  their  clients,  and  they  fear  to  refuse  marginally  priced  work.    In  many 
instances,  however,  workshops  probably  could  ask  for,  and  obtain,  more 
money  from  the  companies.    The  image  of  the  workshop  as  a  source  of  cheap 
labor  is  difficult  to  change  and  its  consequences  are  an  uneconomical  work 
flow — one  that  could  not  be  tolerated  in  the  average  business,  whether  it  is 
large  or  small. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  managing  a  business,  the  nature  of  the  services 
program  involves  many  unusual  considerations.    What  types  of  contracts  are 
suited  to  the  rehabilitation  needs  of  the  client  ?  Should  the  clients  be  permitted 
to  do  all  phases  of  the  work,  even  if  it  is  more  costly  to  do  so,  or  should 
complex  operations  be  turned  over  to  minimally  handicapped  people?    Should 
more  machines  be  introduced?    Can  the  rehabilitation  clients  be  permitted  to 
ruin  subcontract  materials  that  belong  to  the  contractor  ?    How  should  the 
loss  be  made  up  by  the  workshop?    Can  the  workshop  provide  a  broad  enough 
rehabilitation  program?    For  example,  training  in  areas  which  are  valuable 
to  certain  clients  is  not  always  available  through  subcontract,  and  the  income 
from  such  training  is  usually  less  than  its  cost.    These  are  problems  that 
must  be  resolved  if  a  workshop  is  to  provide  a  sound  rehabilitation  program. 

3 .  Other  Variables  in  Workshop  Operations 

Obviously,  the  variables  in  a  workshop  differ  from  those  in  a  private  business. 
First,  the  client  population  is  a  less  predictable  work  force  than  that  found  in 
a  private  business.    Then,  too,  the  board  of  directors  of  a  workshop  often 
has  many  other  community  concerns.    Because  the  goal  of  the  workshop  is  not 
one  of  making  a  profit,  the  board  may  be  confused  about  what  the  objectives  of 
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the  workshop  should  be — thus  creating  conflict  between  the  board  and  the 
executive  director.    On  the  other  hand,  because  the  board  is  obligated  to 
raise  funds,  it  is  often  more  conscious  of  money  matters  than  the  director 
and  less  informed  than  the  director  about  rehabilitation  aspects  of  the 
workshop.—/ 

The  community  is  also  involved  in  the  life  of  the  workshop.    When  the 
community  is  called  upon  for  financial  support  (which  it  often  is),  it  may 
begin  to  ask  for  proof  of  the  value  of  the  workshop  program. 

As  in  most  organizations,  the  director  is  extremely  influential  in  determining 
the  character  of  the  workshop.    The  workshop  director  must  understand 
rehabilitation,  administration,  and  business.    He  is  a  generalist  rather  than 
a  specialist.     His  main  function,  no  matter  how  small  the  workshop  staff, 
is  to  put  together  a  team  which  understands  the  complex  job  that  the  workshop 
should  perform.      Personnel  trained  for  the  job  of  workshop  director  are  in 
short  supply.    Many  directors  do  not  have  the  ability  to  deal  with  the  business 
aspects  of  the  shop  and  at  the  same  time  manage  the  workshop  in  such  a  way 
that  business  considerations  do  not  defeat  rehabilitation  goals. 

To  a  large  degree,  what  has  been  said  of  directors  holds  true  for  workshop 
staff  members.    There  is  no  prior  vocational  training  for  foremen  in  work- 
shops.   Many  foremen  have  come  from  other  occupations  in  which  inter- 
personal skills  have  not  been  as  important  as  they  are  in  workshops. 

j.  Financial  and  Other  Tangible  Support  of  Workshops 

Under  present  circumstances,  business  income  alone  cannot  be  expected  to 
support  the  operation  of  a  workshop,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  minority 
of  shops  that  have  a  steady  and  sufficient  supply  of  work  and  a  good  production 
system.    Thus,  the  great  majority  of  workshops  look  to  outside  sources  of 
support  in  order  to  remain  in  existence. 

Donations  from  the  community  constitute  one  obvious  means  by  which  work- 
shops obtain  funds.  Money  is  donated  to  workshops  by  service  organizations, 
clubs,  community  chests,  foundations,  individuals,  etc.  However,  donations 
meet  only  a  small  portion  of  the  budget  needs  of  workshops. 

The  most  prominent  trend  at  present  is  for  workshops  to  obtain  increasing 
support  from  agencies  and  organizations  that  have  a  direct  interest  in  the 
client  services  provided  by  the  workshops.    Such  support  is  in  the  form  of 
fees  for  services  to  clients  referred  to  the  workshops.    Help  may  also  take 

29/  ~ 
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the  form  of  worker  wage  supplements.    In  certain  states,  state  legislation 
has  been  enacted  to  authorize  financial-subsidy  programs,  which  are 
designed  primarily  to  aid  extended-employment  workers. 

The  practice  of  workshops'  receiving  funds  in  order  to  pay  part  of  the  cost 
of  projects  that  improve  or  expand  their  facilities  and  activities  is  wide- 
spread throughout  the  country.    Grants  are  also  made  to  workshops 
for  purchasing  lands  or  equipment  (production  or  service),  for  construct- 
ing or  expanding  buildings,  and  for  increasing  the  size  of  their  staffs. 

1 .  Buildings,  Equipment  and  Staff 

During  the  past  20  years  or  more,  the  state-federal  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  has  made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the  development  of  workshops; 
the  program  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  annually  for  capital  improvements 
and  other  additions  or  improvements  in  the  facilities.      Under  annual  state- 
wide rehabilitation  facilities  plans,  the  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
make  grants  toward  construction  of  buildings,  expansion  and  remodeling  of 
physical  plants,  and  purchase  of  property.     These  agencies  also  meet  part 
of  the  cost  of  equipment  for  any  area  of  the  physical  plant  or  operations,  for 
the  general  purpose  of  adding  to  their  capability  in  serving  handicapped 
people.    Modern  production  machinery  is  often  obtained  in  this  manner. 
Training  equipment,  work-sampling  systems,  and  other  aids  to  client  services 
also  are  acquired. 

State-federal  grants  are  also  conferred  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  salaries  for 
personnel  in  new  positions,  and  to  expand  the  capability  of  the  workshop  to 
better  serve  clients  and  to  serve  additional  people. 

Programs  such  as  the  state-federal  developmental  disabilities  program 
provide  support  to  work  activities  centers  and  other  workshops,  in  terms 
of  funding  for  staff  and  other  needs.     Construction  and  equipment  for 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded  are  also  funded  through  federal  and 
state  programs  for  the  developmentally  disabled. 

2 .  Referral  Income  -  Purchase  of  Services 

Utilization  of  workshops  by  referring  agencies,  such  as  those  involved  in 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs  for  the  developmentally  disabled  and  social 
welfare  programs  that  reimburse  the  workshops  for  clients  services,  varies 
a  great  deal  from  state  to  state.    Moreover,  within  states,  income  from 
client-sponsoring  agencies  commonly  varies  greatly  from  one  type  of  workshop 
to  another. 
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Workshops  that  emphasize  transitional  and  placement  services  usually 
receive  sizeable  referral  incomes  from  state  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies,  the  traditional  purchasers  of  workshop  services  and  providers 
of  other  tangible  support  to  improve  the  rehabilitative  capability  of  the 
workshop. 

Most  important  among  other  factors  that  affect  utilization  by  these  state 
agencies  is  the  inclination  of  local  office  supervisors  or  local  rehabilita- 
tion counselors  to  evaluate  the  workshop  program  either  positively  or 
negatively.    In  short,  some  rehabilitation  practitioners  are  still  not  con- 
vinced of  the  utility  of  the  workshop  as  a  rehabilitation  tool — at  least 
not  to  the  extent  of  committing  large  proportions  of  their  case-service 
funds. 

State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  have  been  the  mainstay  of  support 
to  workshops  for  many  years;  most  recently,  however,  referral  income 
has  come  increasingly  from  other  state  agencies  and  public  sources,  as 
well  as  from  private  sources. 

3.  Bloc  Funding 

Bloc  funding  arrangements  of  one  kind  or  another  between  workshops  and 
state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  and/or  other  state  agencies  are  now 
in  operation  in  20  or  more  states.  These  provide  that  a  specified  number  of 
the  agency's  clients  are  to  be  served  in  the  workshop  at  a  specified  contract 
price.     Under  this  system,  the  workshop  is  assured  of  a  steady  supply  of 
clients  at  an  established  rate  of  payment.  The  agency  is  assured  of  the  avail- 
ability of  those  evaluation  or  training  stations  in  the  workshop  which  are 
paid  for  by  the  bloc  grant. 

In  states  that  do  not  have  agreements  providing  for  year-round  availability 
of  case-service  funds  for  rehabilitation  facilities,  the  state  vocational 
rehabilitation  agency  frequently  runs  out  of  case-service  money  two  or 
three  months  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  thus  terminating  purchase 
of  services  from  the  workshop  until  the  next  fiscal  year's  funds  are  available. 
This  unfortunate  situation  places  the  workshop  in  a  financial  bind.    Some 
form  of  "annualized"  funding  would  enable  workshops  to  plan  and  develop 
programs  in  a  more  rational  manner. 

4.  Wage  Supplements 

While  not  yet  a  widespread  practice,  a  number  of  states  have  begun  to  meet 
part  of  the  financial  difficulty  in  workshops  by  legislating  programs  under 
which  wages  of  workers  are  supplemented  from  public  funds.  Discussions 
regarding  various  forms  of  wage  supplementing  have  been  going  on  for  several 
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30/ 
decades  among  those  in  the  workshop  field. —    National  legislation  has  been 

urged  for  some  time  and  is  currently  under  consideration,  but  proponents 

of  the  plan  have  not  been    successful  thus  far. 

In  the  relatively  few  workshops  that  are  conducting  training  services  projects, 
with  grants  from  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration,  funds  are  paid 
to  the  trainee  beyond  whatever  his  or  her  production  merits.  However,  this 
type  of  maintenance  should  not  be  confused  with  the  wage -supplement  con- 
cept. Wage  supplements  are  usually  considered  for  long-term  workers  who 
are  producing  less  than  enough  to  earn  the  minimum  wage.  In  this  connection, 
philosophical  argument  usually  ensues  about  the  possibility  that  a  wage  sub- 
sidy might  make  the  job  in  the  workshop  too  comfortable  for  the  worker  and 
thus  lock  him  or  her  into  sheltered  work  indefinitely.    Others  argue  against 
such  a  "disguised  welfare  payment.  "  Nevertheless,  a  large  body  of  opinion 
regards  wage  subsidies  as  both  socially  and  individually  desirable. 

K.  Technical  Assistance,  Training,  and  Research 

1.  Programs  of  Technical  Assistance  to  Workshops 

Under  formal  programs  of  technical  assistance  that  have  evolved  in  recent 
years,  experts  provide  on-site  assistance  to  workshops  in  all  aspects  of 
workshop  operation.     In  the  federal  system,  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  administers  a  program  that  draws  from  a  panel  of  experts 
located  throughout  the  country.  Some  state  rehabilitation  agencies  have 
established  their  own  technical  assistance  programs.  Certain  states  employ 
specialists  who  are  knowledgeable  in  certain  areas  of  workshop  operation 
and  who  serve  on  their  rehabilitation  facilities  section  staffs.    Technical 
help  in  setting  up  jobs  is  often  provided  by  those  industries  which  subcontract 
work  to  the  workshops. 

The  fields  of  specialists  who  are  available  to  workshops  from  all  sources  run 
all  gamut  of  activities:    administration,  program  evaluation,  fund  raising, 
all  aspects  of  production  and  commercial  operations,  and  all  elements  of 
services  to  clients.  Typically,  technical  reviews  and  consultation  are  accom- 
plished over  short  periods  of  time,  usually  two  or  three  days;  occasionally, 
they  may  last  a  week  or  longer.  Similar  kinds  of  programs  and  administrative 
advice  are  often  given  to  workshops  by  staff  members  of  state  organizations 
of  workshops,  national  organizations  in  the  workshop  field,  universities  con- 
ducting research  projects,  and  universities  conducting  training  programs 
for  workshop  staffs. 

30/ 

—  Antonio  Suazo,  Towards  a  Wage  Subsidy  for  Handicapped  Workers, 

(Washington,  D.  C.  :   President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped, 

1974). 
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The  overall  effect  of  technical  and  professional  assistance  from  this 
combination  of  resources  has  proven  generally  beneficial  to  workshops, 
even  though  the  effects  of  the  consultation  sometimes  are  not  as  long- 
lasting  as  it  was  hoped  they  would  be.       It  has  been  observed  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  technical  help  provided  to  workshops  is  utilized  effectively  by 
them,  but  that  the  new  practices  sometimes  lose  momentum  after  a  while. 
Another  approach  to  raising  the  level  of  performance  in  workshops  has 
been  developed  by  certain  universities  which  offer  training  to  work- 
shop staff  members.    Through  this  approach,  which  is  now  being  widely 
practiced  in  the  far  western  states,  the  training  is  built  largely  around 
those  problems  that  the  student  (workshop  staff  member)  faces  in  his  own 
workshop. 

2 .  Training  for  Existing  and  Potential  Workshop  Staff 

In  most  sections  of  the  United  States,  universities  continue  to  provide 
training  related  to  workshops.    Two  classes  of  individuals  are  involved: 
persons  who  are  already  employed  on  the  staffs  of  workshops,  and  students 
who  are  preparing  for  a  career  in  the  workshop  or  related  field.   Most 
of  these  programs,   the  oldest  of  which  goes  back  only  about  10  years, 
are  supported  financially  by  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration. 
Several  of  the  universities  offer  educational  programs  at  the  master's  degree 
level — in  workshop  or  facility  administration,  or  vocational  evaluation.    The 
backgrounds  of  students  who  take  these  courses  are  varied,  and  not  neces- 
sarily related  to  the  workshop  field. 

However,  by  far  the  most  widespread  of  the  training  activities  are  those 
designed  specifically  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  from  the  staffs  of  work- 
shops.   Some  of  these  courses  are  short-term  institutes  that  cover  a 
variety  of  topics  relating  to  workshops.    The  duration  of  the  institutes  may 
be  a  few  days,  a  week,  or  more.    Other  programs,  mainly  those  that  deal 
with  workshop  administration,  extend  over  much  longer  periods  of  time 
(ranging  from  four  to  six  weeks  to  as  long  as  two  years);  these  are  certificate- 
awarding  programs.    Some  are  work- study  programs;  others  require  full- 
time  on-campus  learning  for  their  duration. 

Not  connected  with  any  university  is  the  training  program  conducted  by 
Goodwill  Industries  of  America  for  its  local  affiliates.    This  training  is 
geared  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  Goodwill-type  workshop.    Other  national 
organizations,  such  as  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  sponsor  training 
institutes  from  time  to  time  for  affiliated  workshops. 
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University- based  training  in  workshop  administration  and  other  aspects 
of  workshop  programs  is  not  available  in  all  regions  of  the  country.  Work- 
shops in  regions  that  do  not  have  such  training  programs  are  disadvan- 
taged in  that  they  do  not  have  easy  access  to  the  help  which  good  training 
programs  can  provide  to  workshops. 

3 .  Research  Dealing  with  Workshops 

As  mentioned  earlier,  much  useful  information  on  workshops  has  been 
developed  through  research  projects  conducted  since  1954.    In  that  year, 
there  were  major  revisions  of  the  federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act — 
including  initiation  of  substantial  research,  training,  and  workshop 
support  programs.    In  1962,   however,  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  made 
the  following  comment. 

The  tragedy  is  that  the  magnificient  effort  to  discover 
knowledge  is  not  accompanied  by  a  similar  effort  to 
make  sure  that  the  knowledge  is  effectively  and 
promptly  communicated. 

Some  of  what  has  been  learned  through  research  or  demonstration  projects 
has  been  put  to  effective  use  in  the  workshop  field.  Unfortunately,  a  great 
deal  of  helpful  knowledge  has  not  been  put  to  use.  Replication  of  research 
results  is  often  expensive — beyond  the  means  of  workshops  in  general. 

One  major  exception  was  the  replication  of  several  selected  demonstration 
projects  in  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s — notably  those  which  showed 
practical  results  in  workshop  programs  for  the  mentally  retarded,  and  work 
adjustment  centers  for  persons  with  emotional  problems.    The  tremendous 
expansion  in  workshop  services — in  recent  years  particularly,  services  to  the 
retarded,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  to  other  persons  with  work  adjustment 
problems — can  be  traced  in  part  to  the  prototypes  that  had  emerged  from 
demonstration  projects. 

In  1967,  there  was  another  attempt  to  achieve  a  breakthrough  in  the  utilization 
of  research  results.    A  "research  utilization  laboratory"  at  the  Chicago  Jewish 
Vocational  Service  sought  to  disseminate  information  on  innovative  practices 
that  had  been  adapted  from  research  results  for  use  in  workshop  rehabilitation 
programs,  and  to  develop  methods  for  introducing  innovations  into  workshops. 
A  wide  range  of  facilities  subsequently  began  to  use  these  innovative  practices. 
Further  developments  along  these  lines  can  be  anticipated. 

Some  of  the  content  of  this  chapter  is  based  upon  research  performed  at  the 
Cornell  University  Rehabilitation  Research  Institute,    which  concentrated  its 
attention  on  workshops.    Research  efforts  toward  improving  workshops  have 
been  undertaken  in  one  or  two  other  universities. 
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All  of  the  research  activities  mentioned  above  have  been  supported  by 
grants  from  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration.     Other  signif- 
icant funding  sources  for  workshop  research  do  not  exist. 

L.  Standards,  Accreditation,  and  Program  Evaluation 

The  Bedford  Springs,  Pennsylvania,  institute  on  the  "Role  of  the  Workshop 
in  Rehabilitation"  in  1958  set  the  stage  for  standard- setting  in  the  workshop 
field.    Since  then,  significant  sets  of  workshop  performance  criteria  have 
been  developed  by  both  governmental  agencies  and  private  associations. 
Federal  and  (some)  state  rehabilitation  agencies  have  adopted  such  work- 
shop performance  standards  because  the  agencies  need  criteria  to  guide 
their  selection  of  those  workshops  from  which  they  will  purchase  services 
for  state  rehabilitation  agency  clients,  as  well  as  those  workshops  to  which 
they  will  provide  grants  for  improving  or  expanding  workshop  facilities  and 
services. 

Private  national  associations  of  workshops  (or  rehabilitation  facilities)  have 
developed  more  comprehensive  standards — as  have  private  accreditation 
bodies  specially  established  for  that  purpose.    At  the  national  level,  Goodwill 
Industries  of  America  has  set  standards  for  Goodwill  workshops.    Workshops 
for  the  blind  are  guided  by  standards  issued  by  the  National  Accreditation 
Council  for  Agencies  serving  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped.    The 
National  Policy  and  Performance  Council  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  has  also  issued  standards,  but  these  were  devised  mainly 
for  administration  of  training  services  projects  and  workshop  improvement 
projects. 

Since  1967,  the  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities 
(CARF)  has  served  as  a  private  accrediting  organization  for  workshops  as 
well  as  other  types  of  rehabilitation  facilities.    The  Commission's  first 
issuance  of  standards  (in  1967)  was  based  on  standards  previously  published 
by  the  National  Institute  on  Workshop  Standards —    and  those  that  originated 
with  the  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Centers.    Since  then,  CARF's  Standards 


Manual  for  Rehabilitation  Facilities  has  been  augmented  so  that  it  affords 

— — — — '■■'■■  —  OO/ 

coverage  of  all  kinds  of  workshop  programs,  including  work  activities  centers.—7 

CARF  standards  cover  all  aspects  of  a  workshop's  operation.    They  serve  as 
a  set  of  guidelines  that  represent  the  best  thinking  of  persons  in  the  field.     CARF 
is  the  single,    independent,    standard- setting  organization  that  is  capable  of 

—  Bernstein,  op.  cit. 

32/ 

—  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities,  op.  cit. 
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impacting  upon  all  rehabilitation  facilities  (including  workshops)  across 
the  country.     CARF  was  established  with  the  following  purposes: 

To  upgrade  the    rehabilitation  facility  movement  and  improve 
the  quality  of  services  provided  to  the  disabled  and  disadvantaged. 

Through  accreditation,  to  offer  to  the  general  public  and  providers, 
purchasers,  and  recipients  of  rehabilitation  facility  services  a 
single  means  of  identifying  throughout  the  nation  those  facilities 
in  terms  of  concepts  and  services  which  are  rehabilitative  in 
nature  and  competent  in  performance. 

To  develop  and  maintain  relevant  standards  which  can  be  used  by 
rehabilitation  facilities  in  order  to  measure  their  levels  of  per- 
formance and  strengthen  their  programs. 

To  provide  through  the  accreditation  process  an  independent, 
impartial  and  objective  system  by  which  rehabilitation  facilities 
can  have  the  benefit  of  a  total  organizational  review. 

To  offer  to  the  facility,  the  community,  and  the  consumers  a 
mechanism  of  program  accountability,  and  assurance  of  a  con- 
tinuing high  level  of  performance. 

To  feed  back  information  to  the  facility  movement  based  upon 
aggregate  findings  obtained  in  site  surveys  in  order  to  share 
basic  data  on  common  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  facility 
operations. 

To  provide  within  the  voluntary  sector  an  organized  forum 
through  which  all  involved  in  rehabilitation  can  participate  in 
standard-setting  and  program  improvement. 

In  1970,  the  Council  of  State  Administrators  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  urged 
all  state  rehabilitation  agencies  to  support  CARF  accreditation  of  rehabilitation 
facilities  by  no  later  than  1976.    In  its  Guidelines  for  Workshop  Relations  between 
VR  Agencies  and  Rehabilitation  Facilities,  May  1972,  the  Council  stated  that 
rehabilitation  agencies  must  be  concerned  not  only  with  the  availability  of 
rehabilitation  facility  services  but  also  with  the  relevance  and  quality  of  these 
services. 

Methods  commonly  used  to  help  assure  quality  of  services 
are  agency  certification,  state  licensure,  and  voluntary 
accreditation.    While  each  of  these  approaches  may  have 
its  uses,  the  Council  strongly  supports  the  concept  that 
accreditation  by  a  voluntary  agency,  set  up  specifically  for 
accreditation  purposes,  and  operating  independently  of  the 
institutions  it  accredits,  is  the  preferred  method. 
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By  January  1975,  20  states  had  adopted  policies  that  require  CARF 
accreditation  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  continued  funding  support  of  rehab- 
ilitation facilities  by  state  rehabilitation  agencies.    On  the  other  hand, 
some  states  have  resisted  such  accreditation,  stating  that  the  standards 
are  too  stringent  and  the  accreditation  process  is  too  expensive  and  too 
cumbersome. 

CARF's  comprehensive  standards  deal  with  several  program  emphases, 
which  are  designated  as  physical  restorations,  social  adjustment, 
vocational  adjustment,  sheltered  employment,  speech  pathology  and 
audiology,  and  work  activities  centers  (the  latter  just  recently  covered 
in  a  1975  supplement).    By  May  1975,  there  were  approximately  600 
accredited  rehabilitation  programs,  located  in  400  individual  facilities, 
many  of  which  are  workshops. 

One  aspect  of  CARF  standards  is  program  evaluation,  which  is  a  fairly 
new  concept  for  many  organizations.    The  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
program  evaluation  are  now  beginning  to  be  better  understood  by  work- 
shop-supporting organizations  and  by  workshop  administrators  themselves. 
The  CARF  standards  manual  emphasizes  that  the  facility  should  have  an 
evaluation  system  in  order  to  identify  the  results  of  facility  services  and 
the  effect  of  the  program  on  individuals  served  in  such  a  way  that  program 
performance  can  be  improved  and  community  support  can  be  enhanced. 

In  Program  Evaluation:   A  First  Step,  May  1974,   CARF  defines  program 
evaluation  as  "a  method  which  offers  continuous  information  on  the  results 


achieved  by  persons  following  the  provision  of  services. "  This  type  of 
information  is  much  desired  by  those  organizations  which  refer  clients  to 
workshops,  as  well  as  those  which  support  workshops  financially.    Some 
state  rehabilitation  agencies  have  begun  to  promote  the  value  of  program 
evaluation  systems  for  improving  workshop  programs.    Increased  effort 
in  this  direction  can  be  expected  in  the  future. 
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IE.     METHODOLOGY 


A.  Summary 

The  data  base  of  this  study  was  constructed  to  meet  a  wide  range  of  policy- 
analysis  and  evaluation  needs.    In  the  most  general  sense,  the  study  viewed 
inputs  to  the  system  as  independent  variables,  structural  dimensions  of  the 
system  (programs,  services,  and  production  mechanisms)  as  intervening 
variables,  and  outputs  of  the  system  as  dependent  variables. 

The  purpose  of  the  empirical  data  base  was  to  permit  analysis  not  only  of 
those  client -based  factors  which  are  associated  with  favorable  outcomes 
(dependent  variables)  related  to  clients,  but  also  of  those  organizational 
system  parameters  which  are  associated  with  such  outcomes.    The  general 
profile  of  the  data  base  indicated  the  need  to  develop  instruments  for  tapping 
both  organizational  and  client-based  information,  in  order  to  collect  data 
regarding  the  specified  categories  of  variables  needed. 

In  addition  to  the  data  base  of  organizational  and  client-based  information, 
the  methodology  provided  for  more  subjective  data  related  to:    1)  state/ 
federal  relationships;  and  2)  attitudes  of  industry,  business,  government, 
labor,  and  other  relevant  public  and  private  institutions  toward  sheltered 
workshops.    The  study  plan  also  provided  for  a  literature  search  that  would 
result  in  an  overall  view  of  the  state  of  the  art,  and  for  two  substudies: 
1)  a  study  of  innovative  sheltered  workshop  programs  in  the  United  States; 
and  2)  a  study  of  sheltered  employment  programs  in  other  countries. 

The  methodology  that  was  used  in  each  one  of  the  components  of  this  study 
is  detailed  in  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter. 

B.  Literature  Review 

A  literature  review  was  undertaken  in  order  to  provide  a  background  of 
knowledge  for  the  study,  and  to  provide  the  Congress  with  an  overview  of 
the  state  of  the  art  of  workshop  management  and  programs.    The  literature 
review  was  structured  to  make  it  as  useful  and  relevant  to  the  purpose  of 
the  study  as  possible.    An  unfocussed  literature  review  would  have  been 
less  productive;  it  also  would  have  been  an  immense  task  because  of  the 
great  volume  of  unpublished  as  well  as  published  literature  in  the  field. 
Therefore,  it  was  decided  to  focus  the  literature  review  on  the  following 
topics : 

1.  the  roles  and  functions  of  sheltered  workshops; 

2.  the  universe  of  workshops  in  1973; 

3.  the  clients — by  disability  and  extent  of  disability; 
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4.  rehabilitation  programs  and  services; 

5.  production  and  industrial  relations. 

C.  The  Data  Survey  Instruments 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  evaluation  design,  it  was  determined 
that  information  from  the  following  data  categories  and  sources  should  be 
sought: 

. . .  sheltered  workshops  as  organizations; 

. . .  information  about  clients; 

. . .  information  about  community  reactions;  and 

. . .  information  from  state  DVR  and  regional  SRS/RSA  officials. 

For  the  substudies,  special  information  was  to  be  collected  on  innovative 
domestic  projects  and  on  programs  of  other  nations.    The  following  instru- 
ments were  devised  and  pretested  for  tapping  these  sources  and  collecting 
the  necessary  data. 

1.  The  Organization  Data  Guide:    recording  information  on  financial 
structures,  operational  authorities,  capacities  and  utilization,  staff  structures, 
programs  and  services,  production  operations,  types  of  jobs,  and  general  policies 
and  practices. 

2.  The  Client  Data  and  Client  Interview  Guides:    designed  to  gather 
basic  disability  and  demographic  information,  and  an  analytically  useful,  reliable 
and  valid  set  of  data  that  would  permit  before/after  comparisons  of  clients' social, 
economic,  vocational,  and  community  statuses.  The  data  set  regarding  clients 
also  was  designed  to  permit  analysis  of  the  type  and  duration  of  clients'  partici- 
pation in  programs,  services  received  by  clients,  and  their  training  and  produc- 
tion roles  while  affiliated  with  the  organizations.    Client  data  of  this  type  were 
used  to  provide  the  outcome  measures  for  clients  who  are  associated  with  shel- 
tered workshop  services. 

3.  Community  Interview  Guides:    to  obtain  the  attitudes  of  repre- 
sentatives of  various  community  institutions  toward  sheltered  workshops. 
Special  guides  were  developed  for  use  with  representatives  from  each  of  the 
following  groups:    business,  labor,  rehabilitation,  the  State  Employment 
Service  agencies,  vocational  education,  and  charitable  organizations. 

4.  Questionnaires  for  Use  in  Interviewing  State  DVRs,  Agencies 
for  the  Blind,  and  Regional  Offices  of  DVR  Personnel:    Separate  instruments 
developed  to  elicit  information  related  to  the  opinions,  perspectives,  involve- 
ment, and  knowledge  of  governmental  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  con- 
cerning sheltered  workshops,  to  obtain  information  and  attitudes  from  Social 
Rehabilitation  Services  (SRS)  regional  offices  (now  RSA)  and  state  DVR  offices 
concerning  the  nature  of  their  contacts  with,  and  their  ideas  and  suggestions 
concerning  sheltered  workshops. 
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5.  A  Process  Analysis  Form:    for  use  in  the  study  of  innovative, 
or  exemplary  programs,  focusing  on  any  innovations  in  placement,  contract/ 
subcontract  procurements ,  delivery  of  services,  program  planning,  and 
other  aspects  of  sheltered  workshop  organization.  This  instrument  was  de- 
signed to  obtain  information  on:    the  history  of  the  facility;  program;  staffing; 
intake;  evaluation;  adjustment  and  training  programs;  any  vocationally  oriented 
programs;  and  any  innovative  aspects  of  these  programs  or  their  business 
operations. 

6.  An  International  Study  Design:    a  general  outline  calling  for 
information  on  the  legal,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  backgrounds  of 
sheltered  employment  programs  as  well  as  descriptive  evaluative  data  re- 
garding specific  programs. 

7.  Other  Instrumentation:    one  of  the  objectives  of  this  research 
was  to  identify  the  impact  of  community  factors  upon  sheltered  workshops 
and  upon  the  clients  whom  they  serve.    Greenleigh  Associates  developed,  for 
the  communities  (SMS As)  or  counties  in  which  sampled  workshops  operated, 
a  data  base  that  permits  analysis  of  the  impact  of  community  factors — par- 
ticularly those  related  to  health  services,  welfare,  employment,  and  population. 

Three  principal  sources  of  community  data  were  tapped: 

a.  data  available  from  state  VR  agency  officials; 

b.  data  from  1970  U.S.  Census; 

c.  data  available  from  other  federal  agencies. 

Schedules  for  collecting  these  data  were  developed  as  appropriate. 

D.  The  Sampling  Strategy 

1.  Stratification  Design  -  Organizational  Sample 

The  sampling  strategy  selected  for  the  study  was  a  stratified  random  sample. 
That  is,  workshops  were  to  be  arranged  into  categories  along  dimensions 
that  were  generally  considered  by  staff,  consultants,  RSA,  other  knowledge- 
able persons,  and  from  previous  research  to  be:    1)  of  prime  importance  in 
differentiating  among  workshops;  2)  of  sufficient  spread  in  the  universe  to 
allow  for  adequate  representation;  and  3)  available  from  preliminary  knowl- 
edge so  that  assignment  of  facilities  to  appropriate  stratification  cells  could 
be  made  a  priori.  Once  assignment  to  cells  is  made,  selection  of  workshops 
to  represent  each  cell  is  made  on  a  random  basis — hence  the  term  stratified 
random  sample. 
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In  this  scheme,  each  stratification  cell  should  be  equally  (or  approximately 
equally)  represented  in  the  sample,  so  that  maximum  weight  can  be  given 
each  dimension  in  determining  relationships  among  variables.    The  strati- 
fication dimensions  of  this  study  design  purposely  were  not  represented  in 
proportion  to  their  actual  occurrence  in  the  universe,  because  such  a  strat- 
egy might  have  led  to  insufficient  consideration  of  these  key  variables.   For 
example,  it  is  very  possible  that  complete  random  sampling  would  have 
severely  limited  the  number  of  large  workshops  in  the  sample,  thus  impair- 
ing the  ability  to  adequately  take  into  account  the  effects  of  variations  in  size. 

The  use  of  stratified  sampling  does  not  necessarily  prevent  the  researcher 
from  projecting  to  the  universe.    Each  stratification  cell  can  be  weighted 
according  to  its  proportion  in  the  universe;  thus  total  figures  can  be  obtained. 
It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  such  projections  to  the  universe  always 
provide  useful  information.   For  example,  in  this  study  it  is  known  that  most 
workshop  clients  are  served  by  large  facilities.  Projections  to  the  universe 
can  provide  misleading  information  regarding  the  "average"  workshop  when 
this  "average"  is  overly  influenced  by  the  large  number  of  facilities  that 
serve  small  numbers  of  clients.    This  point  will  be  further  discussed  under 
data-analysis  strategy. 

Two  major  independent  variables  were  selected  for  stratification:    major 
disability  type  and  size  of  workshop.    A  list  of  sheltered  workshops  (which 
had  been  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Labor  and  augmented  by  informa- 
tion obtained  from  other  sources)  was  analyzed  in  terms  of  data  on  size  ■=/ 
and  in  terms  of  disability  types  handled  by  sheltered  workshops.    The 
distribution  of  workshops  by  disability  type  fell  into  three  categories: 
Category  I  -  Mental  Retardation/Mental  Illness;  Category  II  -  The  Blind  and 
the  Visually  Impaired;  and  Category  III  -  General. 

In  the  original  proposal  for  the  study,  it  had  been  assumed  that  there  would 
be  a  sizeable  sample  of  workshops  in  which  the  physically  disabled  were 
the  major  constituents  of  the  clientele.    However,  upon  analysis  of  the  list 
of  workshops,  it  appeared  that  this  was  not  the  case.  The  Category  I  work- 
shops generally  are  workshops  in  which  the  major,  i.  e. ,  pertinent  to  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  clients  but  not  necessarily  sole  disability  type,  is 
mental  retardation  and/or  mental  illness  (MR/MI).    Ml/MR  workshops  were 
grouped  as  it  was  determined  that  the  majority  of  shops  serving  one  disa- 
bility also  serve  clients  with  the  other  condition. 

The  proposal  had  postulated  the  use  of  average  daily  attendance  at  the  work- 
shop as  an  arbitrary  size  dimension.  Once  the  disability  types  had  been 


-     Unless  specifically  indicated  otherwise,  the  term  size,  when  referring  to 
workshops,  refers  to  average  daily  attendance  (ADA). 
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determined,  however,  it  was  decided  to  obtain  the  actual  attendance  distri- 
bution and  to  make  cutoff  points  based  upon  this  distribution.  This  procedure 
was  followed  for  each  disability;  in  this  way,  realistic  cut  points  could  be 
established  for  all  three  workshop  categories  in  instances  in  which  repre- 
sentation of  larger  workshops  is  increased  in  order  to  fully  explore  the 
effect  of  size  (as  defined  by  ADA). 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  procedure  was  utilized  only  for  dis- 
tributing those  workshops  about  which  size  data  were  known.  Moreover, 
work  activities  centers  (WACs)  were  not  included.  The  total  number  of 
workshops  and  work  activities  centers  for  which  size  data  were  available 
was  1,  700.     The  dimensions  selected  through  this  process  were: 


a.  30  clients  or  less; 

b.  31  to  60  clients; 

c.  61  to  100  clients; 

d.  101  or  over. 

These  categories  seemed  appropriate  for  workshops  in  both  disability  Cate- 
gories I  and  III.    The  general  workshops  tended  to  be  somewhat  larger  than 
the  MR/MI  workshops.  Cut  points  selected  were  not  only  reflective  of  the 
actual  size  distribution,  but  also  considered,  to  some  extent,  the  number 
of  clients  served.  In  this  way,  larger  sites  had  more  of  a  chance  of  being 
included  in  the  sample  than  did  smaller  sites.    Thus,  two  considerations 
dictated  the  cut  points:    1)  the  actual  proportionate  distribution  of  all  dis- 
ability categories;  and  2)  the  number  of  clients  being  served  by  each  size 
category. 

It  was  found  that  the  reported  sizes  of  workshops  for  the  blind  distributed 
much  differently  from  Categories  I  and  III  workshops.    The  workshops  for 
the  blind  tended  to  be  considerably  smaller.    It  was  decided,  therefore,  to 
pull  a  separate  sample  of  these  workshops.    The  following  two  size  cate- 
gories were  selected: 

a.  30  clients  or  less; 

b.  31  clients  or  over. 

In  addition  to  the  sample  selection  of  sheltered  workshops,  a  separate  sample 
of  work  activities  centers  was  chosen.  This  sample  was  selected  only  in  re- 
gard to  size,  utilizing  the  four-level  breakdown  described  for  Categories  I 
and  III  workshops.  The  size  of  the  work  activities  center  sample  was  not  in 
the  same  proportion  to  the  number  in  the  universe  as  the  sheltered  workshop 
sample.    Work  activities  centers  comprise  about  half  of  certificated  shops. 
However  because  a  major  focus  of  this  study  was  to  be  on  the  work  preparation, 
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placement,  and  wage  levels  in  workshops,  and  because  WAC  clients  by  definition 
have  low  productivity  and  earning  potential,  it  was  decided  to  sample  regular  work 
programs  more  heavily.  The  distribution  of  the  1,700  workshops  and  work  activi- 
ties centers  for  which  attendance  data  are  available  is  shown  in  Tables  3  and  4. 
(Unless  specifically  indicated  otherwise  throughout  the  report,  the  terms  "shel- 
tered workshop"  or  "workshop"  will  encompass  both:l)  free-standing  facilities 
providing  sheltered  work  and  2)  sheltered  work  programs  in  rehabilitation  facil- 
ities.   This  definition  includes  work  activities  centers.    The  term  "regular  work- 
shop" excludes  WACs. ) 

Table  3 


Distribution  of  1973  Universe  of  Workshops  (Less  Blind) 
by  Size  and  Disability  Type,  in  Numbers  and  Percent 

Disability  Type 

Workshop  Total  MI/MR  ,         General  WAC 

Size Number  Percent  Number  Percent—    Number  Percent  Number  Percent 

Total  1571  93  303  18  427  25  841  50 


30 

716 

42 

102 

6 

155 

9 

459 

27 

31-60 

441 

26 

103 

6 

107 

6 

231 

14 

61-100 

218 

13 

51 

3 

79 

5 

88 

5 

101+ 

196 

12 

47 

3 

86 

5 

63 

4 

a/ 

-     Percent  of  total  number  (N=1700) 


Table  4 

Distribution  of  1973  Universe  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
by  Size,  in  Numbers  and  Percent 


Size  Number  Percent 


a/ 


Total  129  8 

-30  67  4 

31+  62  4 


a/ 

-     Percent  of  total  number  (N=1700) 
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Workshops  in  the  sample  drawn  via  the  above  procedures  were  contacted 
by  mail  to  verify  their  listed  addresses  and  then  by  telephone,  to  ascer- 
tain that  their  categorical  assignments  were  correct.  If  original  assign- 
ments were  incorrect,  shifts  were  made  to  correct  the  assignments. 
Supplementary  workshops  were  added  to  the  sample  whenever  it  was 
determined  that  the  original  stratification  was  not  being  met. 

The  sample  "universe"  of  1,700  workshops  does  not  reflect  the  total  num- 
ber of  workshops  in  the  actual  universe.  As  of  the  secondquarter  of  1975, 
there  were  2,  766  DOL  certificated  workshops.    However,  the  listing  at 
the  time  the  sample  was  selected  was  2,062.    We  were  able  to  add  210 
uncertificated  shops  to  this  list,  but  had  to  eliminate  nearly  200  shops 
which  had  commenced  operations  after  January  1973  and  thus  were 
deemed  unlikely  to  have  sufficient  experience  or  data  for  the  study.  Another 
150  were  eliminated  from  the  "universe"  because  they  were  branches 
of  other  workshops,  and  others  were  eliminated  because  they  were 
closed,  could  not  be  reached  by  mail,  or  no  basic  data  were  available. 

In  addition  to  disability  type  and  size,  two  other  stratification  dimensions 
were  considered — region  and  operating  authority.    When  the  sample  was 
compared  to  the  regional  distribution  of  all  workshops  in  the  universe,  it 
was  found  that  variance  was  no  more  than  3  percent  in  any  region;  thus 
adjustments  were  not  necessary.  The  proportion  of  publicly  operated  work- 
shops was  found  to  be  too  small  (and  too  regionally  biased)  to  warrant 
stratification  by  that  dimension. 

2.  The  Design  for  the  Sample  of  Clients 

Client  information  was  gathered  at  each  sampled  facility.  The  number  of 
clients  selected  for  data  review  at  each  site  depended  upon  the  size  category 
into  which  the  facility  fell.  It  also  was  decided  that  40  percent  of  those  se- 
lected for  data  review  should  be  terminated  clients.  This  decision  was  made 
to  ensure  that  a  large  sample  of  clients  who  had  posttreatment  outcomes 
would  be  available.  All  clients  so  considered  had  been  terminated  between 
6  and  12  months  prior  to  data  collection.  The  reason  for  this  criterion  was 
to  assure  that:  source  information  from  clients  regarding  workshop  programs 
and  services  could  be  correlated  with  current  organizational  data;  and  that 
sufficient  time  was  allowed  for  outcome  data  to  be  gathered.  —'  The  6-to-12- 
month  criterion  assured  that  a  substantial  amount  of  the  organizational  facts 
gathered  in  the  organizational  guide  applied  to  the  terminated  clients. 

A  small  sample  of  nonterminated  clients  from  whom  data  were  to  be  collected 
was  selected  for  the  interview  sample.    The  purpose  of  such  interviews  was 
to  validate  information  on  services  and  programs,  which  was  collected  in  the 
data  guides.  More  importantly,  the  interviews  provided  a  means  of  obtaining 
the  clients'  own  views  as  to  the  value  of  the  workshop  experience. 


2/ 

—     As  it  turned  out,  follow-up  information  regarding  client  outcome  was 

usually  not  available;  only  immediate  outcomes  could  be  used. 
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The  number  of  clients  selected  from  each  workshop  for  the  sample  was  a 
function  of  the  size  of  the  workshop.  There  were  10  client  records  searched 
from  each  workshop  in  the  smallest  category  size  (30  or  less);  20  from  the 
31-60  size;  31  from  the  61-100  size;  and  40  from  101+size.   For  workshops  for 
the  blind,  where  only  two  category  sizes  were  used,  10  clients  were  sampled 
from  the  smaller  workshops  (30  or  less)  and  30  from  the  larger  workshops 
(+30).    Records  of  terminated  clients  comprised  40  percent  of  those  searched 
Two  thirds  of  all  nonterminated  clients  whose  files  were  searched  were  ran- 
domly selected  for  client  interviews. 

3.  Community  Representatives 

Six  types  of  community-organization  representatives  (if  available)  were  in- 
terviewed in  132  selected  communities.    These  were:    1)  a  representative 
of  a  rehabilitation  office  or  health  and  welfare  council;  2)  a  representative 
of  labor,  either  from  the  central  labor  council  or  a  union  relevant  to  the 
type  of  work  performed  at  the  workshop;  3)  a  representative  of  business, 
either  from  an  employers'  association  (e.g.  ,  Chamber  of  Commerce)  or 
from  an  industry  relevant  to  the  type  of  work  performed  at  the  workshop; 
4)  the  specialist  on  the  handicapped  from  the  local  State  Employment  Service 
office;  5)  a  person  from  the  local  vocational  education  office  of  the  state  or 
local  education  agency;  6)  a  person  from  a  charitable  organization  involved 
with  the  workshop  (e.  g.  ,  United  Fund).     In  cities  in  which  there  were  two 
or  more  workshops,  two  individuals  were  to  be  interviewed  from  the  first 
three  types  of  representatives. 

The  intent  of  these  interviews  was  not  to  obtain  a  sampling  of  community 
leaders,  but  to  obtain  reactions  from  persons  representing  the  viewpoints 
of  these  six  types  of  organizations,  which  were  judged  to  be  types  of  com- 
munity organizations  having  a  probable  or  potential  relationship  with  work- 
shops.    In  every  case,  attempts  were  made  to  interview  officials  whose 
position  both  enabled  him  (her)  to  speak  for  the  organization  and  to  know 
about  workshops.    No  specific  instructions  as  to  exact  position  title  for 
each  leader  could  be  developed,  since  titles  and  responsibilities  differed 
so  widely  from  place  to  place. 

4.  Innovative  Programs 

No  attempt  was  made  to  sample  innovative  programs,  rather,  a  concerted 
effort  was  made  to  select  a  target  group  of  programs  in  the  United  States 
which  were  designated  by  experts  in  the  field  as  innovative  or  exemplary. 
The  list  of  exemplary  facilities  was  developed  by  obtaining  nominations  of 
other  innovative  workshops  from  knowledgeable  individuals  and  representa- 
tives of  national  organizations  such  as  IARF,  CARF,  CSAVR,  and  RSA 
itself.    A  list  of  some  70  innovative  workshops  was  developed  through  this 
process. 
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The  list  of  70  programs  was  reduced  to  18,  following  its  review  by  knowledge- 
able facility  specialists  who  indicated  those  programs  which  were  likely  to 
be  most  innovative. 

5.  "Sampling'1  State  DVRs  and  Agencies  for  the  Blind, 
and  Regional  Offices  of  RSA 

All  10  regional  offices  of  RSA  were  selected  for  interviewing.  Since  the  scope 
and  resources  of  the  study  did  not  permit  interviews  with  all  state  DVRs 
and  agencies  for  the  blind  (25  states  currently  have  separate  agencies  for 
the  blind),  it  was  decided  to  conduct  personal  interviews  with  staff  members 
in  two  states  from  each  federal  region.  The  remaining  25  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  to  complete  the  same  questionnaire  via  mail  survey. 

The  two  states  in  each  region  were  chosen  on  the  following  bases:    a)  the  size 
of  the  state's  workshop  population;  and  b)  whether  the  state  contained  one  of 
the  selected  innovative  programs. 

6.  Selection  of  Foreign  Countries 

The  selection  of  foreign  countries  to  be  visited  was  made  by  RSA  international 
experts.  Every  attempt  was  made  to  select  a  group  of  countries  which  would 
provide  examples  of  a  variety  of  approaches  to  sheltered  employment. 

E.  Data  Analysis  Procedures 

Data  from  the  Client  Data  Guide  and  the  Client  Interview  Guide  and  most  of 
the  data  from  the  Organization  Guide  were  coded  and  computerized  for  use 
in  complex  correlation  analyses.    A  few  items  on  the  Organizational  Guide 
were  not  computerized,  but  were  reserved  for  hand-tabulation  and  used  for 
descriptive  purposes  only. 

Community  leader,  state  VR,  and  regional  RSA  interview  data  were  hand 
tabulated.  They  will  be  discussed  as  independent  information  later  in  the 
report. 

All  computerized  organizational  data  were  tabulated  by  the  two  stratification 
variables — size  (ADA)  and  type.  Means  and  standard  deviations-7^  were  com- 
puted for  all  continuous  variables  for  all  size  and  type  categories.  All  size 
analyses  separated  workshops  for  the  blind  from  other  facilities  because  of 
the  different  size  breakdowns.    In  addition  to  the  major  crosstabs,  other 

_ 

—     In  certain  cases  medians  were  also  computed  and  used  in  the  discussion 
rather  than  means. 
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specific  crosstabs  were  applied.    Most  of  these  were  predetermined,  to 
examine  relationships  of  particular  interest  to  the  researchers.    Other 
crosstabs  were  applied  on  a  post  hoc  basis,  as  attempts  to  more  fully 
understand  certain  relationships. 

As  mentioned  earlier  in  this  section  of  the  report,  the  stratified  design 
of  the  study  makes  any  "total"  figure  misleading.  In  a  completely  stratified 
sample,  equal  distribution  would  be  given  all  type  and  size  categories ,  and 
the  resulting  total  would  indicate  statistics  based  upon  the  idealized  dis- 
tribution. As  previously  indicated,  the  universe  does  not  distribute  in  this 
manner.  Thus,  43  percent  of  all  clients  in  facilities  other  than  those  for 
the  blind  were  served  in  12  percent  of  the  workshops — those  facilities 
attended  by  over  100  clients  per  day.  As  for  the  workshops  for  the  blind, 
52  percent  have  30  or  fewer  clients  attending  daily.    However  these 
52  percent  of  all  workshops  for  the  blind  serve  but  22  percent  of  the  clients 
attending  all  workshops  for  the  blind.    Thus,  a  problem  exists  for  any 
method  that  is  selected  to  describe  workshops  or  "average"  workshops. 
To  project  information  to  the  universe  of  workshops  means  to  weight  the 
data  toward  the  large  number  of  small  workshops  that  serve  a  small  num- 
ber of  clients.    The  stratified  design  is  a  compromise  between  the  selec- 
tion of  workshops  by  size  in  proportion  to  workshops  of  similar  size,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  selection  of  workshops  to  reflect  the  proportion  of 
clients  served. 

To  make  matters  more  complex,  upon  preliminary  analysis  of  the  client 
population,  the  stratification  design  revealed  that  a  significant  shift  in  the 
population  had  occurred  between  the  time  at  which  preliminary  data  were 
collected  and  the  time  at  which  site  visits  were  conducted.  (See  Appendix 
Table  4.)    As  indicated  earlier,  there  was  a  20  percent  shift  in  the  sample, 
largely  due  to  shifts  from  the  general  to  the  MI/MR  category.    Thus,  the 
resultant  sample  showed  161  MI/MR  workshops  as  compared  to  92  general 
workshops.  Perhaps  this  shift  reflects  the  general  trend  toward  deinstitu- 
tionalization of  mental  patients  and  retarded  persons.  Reflecting  this  change 
by  projecting  to  the.  universe  those  shifts  that  were  found  in  the  sample  (by 
applying  the  obtained  percent  change  to  each  type),  it  is  assumed  that  the 
shift  in  workshop  types  should  resemble  the  distribution  reported  in  Table  2. 

In  perusing  the  tables  contained  in  this  report  the  reader  should  keep  in 
mind  regarding  means  in  workshop  type  and  workshop  size,  the  proportion 
of  the  universe  that  each  of  these  dimensions  makes  up.  The  proportions 
by  type  are  found  in  Appendix  Table  4  (under  projected  1974-75).    The 
proportions  for  size  are  shown  in  Tables  3  and  4  under  the  first  columns. 

Client  data,  from  both  the  data  guides  and  the  interview  guides,  were 
tabulated  by  two  major  variables — principal  disability  and  sex.    The 
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principal  disability  is  the  major  defining  variable  for  a  workshop  client. 
Sex  was  selected  because,  traditionally,  males  and  females  have  been 
trained  to  serve  different  roles  in  American  society.  While,  recently, 
there  has  been  something  of  a  breakdown  or  a  change  in  these  role  dis- 
tinctions, differences  in  treatment  were  felt  to  be  a  possibility  worth 
examining.    Other  crosstabs  were  specified  in  the  organizational  data. 
Moreover,  data  crosstabbing  client  characteristics  with  workshop 
characteristics — particularly  type  and  size — were  also  performed. 

Although  the  major  charge  of  the  study  was  to  obtain  descriptive  data  con- 
cerning workshops,  some  attempts  were  made  to  develop  outcome  meas- 
ures and  to  relate  program  and  client  variables  to  outcome.  In  order  to 
meet  both  the  time  and  economic  limitations  imposed,  only  specific  vari- 
ables were  selected  from  which  to  develop  outcome  relations.  These 
variables  were  selected  on  the  following  two  bases: 

1.  Variables  (or  proxies  of  variables)  that  had  proved  fruitful 
in  previous  studies  (e.g.  ,  Button,  Kimberly). 

2.  Variables  that  the  study  staff  and  consultants  thought  might 
have  important  relationships  to  outcome  measures. 

Organizational  variables  selected  tend  to  be  continuous  variables  and  so 
are  treated  in  relation  to  the  organizational  outcome  variables  via  multiple 
regression  analysis  (step-wise  regressions).  Separate  regressions  were 
run  for  each  category  of  workshop  type  (All  Regular  Work  Programs, 
Regular  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Ml/MR  and  General  Regular  Workshops, 
and  WACs). 

Since  most  of  the  client -based  data  were  discrete  and  constituted  categorical 
information,  Automatic  Interaction  Detector  (AID)  analysis  was  used  to 
explain  client  outcomes.     In  line  with  the  study's  general  focus  on  organiza- 
tions, the  major  organizational  variables  of  size  and  disability  type  were 
also  used  in  the  client  outcome  analysis 

F.  Data  Collection 


1.  Collection  of  Organizational  Data  Set 

The  basic  organizational  data  set  was  collected  through  site  visits  to  sampled 
workshops.    Sampled  organizations  were  sent  copies  of  the  organizational 
data  guide  in  advance  of  being  visited,  and  a  schedule  was  established  to 
arrange  site  visits. 
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Site  visits  were  viewed  by  study  staff  as  essential  in  order  to  assure  that 
the  collected  data  were  of  maximum  reliability.  These  data,  which  were 
to  be  collected  on  a  national  basis,  were  complex.  In  order  to  make  reliable 
and  valid  comparisons  among  all  members  of  the  sample,  a  maximum 
effort  was  made  to  standardize  such  information  (subject,  of  course,  to 
some  inevitable  regional  and  organizational  variations  in  nomenclature). 
Site  visits  offered  the  added  advantage  of  reducing,  to  acceptable  limits, 
the  need  for  validation  of  data  and  clarification  of  issues  associated  with 
incomplete  reporting. 

The  lengths  of  visits  to  the  workshops  varied — according  to  the  size  and 
complexity  of  the  operation;  however,  they  generally  were  from  two  to 
five  days  long.    Analysts  usually  interviewed  the  director  and  other  top- 
level  staff,  and  usually  at  least  one  work  supervisor  and  one  rehabilitation 
counselor.     Caseload  and  financial  records  were  also  reviewed. 

2.  Collection  of  Client  Data  Set 


The  time  and  money  available  for  the  study  did  not  permit  collection  of  in- 
formation regarding  the  entire  population  of  clients  served  by  each  workshop 
during  the  full  12-month  period  covered  by  the  organizational  data  base. 
Therefore,  each  organization  was  requested  to  furnish  client  data  for  a 
sample  of  clients  entering,  terminating,  or  continuing  to  receive  services 
during  the  year  of  its  last  complete  accounting  cycle.  A  subsample  of  clients 
whose  records  had  been  searched  was  interviewed. 

The  records  were  searched  by  the  field  analysts.  Supplementary  data  were 
obtained  through  knowledgeable  workshop  personnel  (e.  g.  ,  counselors).  The 
interviews  by  the  field  analyst  were  conducted  in  complete  privacy  at  a  lo- 
cation that  was  convenient  for  the  interviewee. 

No  datum  was  collected  on  any  client  and  no  client  was  interviewed  without 
prior  consent  of  that  client  or,  in  the  case  of  those  requiring  guardianship, 
of  a  guardian  of  the  client.  (The  consent  procedures  were  approved  by  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
they  were  in  accordance  with  guidelines  for  conducting  research  studies  on 
human  subjects. ) 

One  aspect  of  the  study  could  not  be  conducted  because  of  the  requirement 
that  prior  consent  must  be  obtained  for  an  interview.    A  sample  of  termi- 
nated clients  was  to  have  been  interviewed,  but  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  obtain  consent  forms  on  this  very  broad  sample  in  time.   Consequently, 
only  current  clients  of  a  facility  were  questioned. 
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3.  Collection  of  Community  Data  Set 

Data  concerning  community  resources  and  population  characteristics  were 
collected  by  the  research  staff  from  secondary  sources.     Community- 
leader  interviews  were  undertaken  by  field  analysts  in  132  of  the  320  dif- 
ferent communities  represented  in  the  sample. 

The  selection  of  which  particular  community  leader  was  to  be  interviewed 
for  each  of  the  six  categories  was  an  important  aspect  of  the  process.    An 
attempt  was  made  to  interview  someone  who  had  direct  knowledge  about  the 
workshop,  or  someone  who  logically  could  be  expected  to  have  such  knowl- 
edge (e.  g.  ,  a  United  Fund  director,  a  union  leader,  a  leader  of  an  industry 
that  subcontracts  to  sheltered  workshops,  or  an  industry  leader  who  is  on 
a  board  that  subcontracts  to  workshops). 

4.  Collection  of  RSA  and  State  VR  Data 


Interviews  with  this  group  were  conducted  mainly  by  regional  field  supervisors; 
in  some  instances,  senior  field  analysts  also  conducted  such  interviews.    All 
RSA  regional  offices  were  visited  and  the  associate  commissioner  and/or 
some  other  knowledgeable  staff  member  at  each  office  was  interviewed. 

Two  state  VR  agencies  from  each  region  were  visited:    the  director  and/or 
other  knowledgeable  staff  members  at  these  agencies  were  interviewed  by  a 
field  supervisor  or  a  senior  field  analyst.  During  this  interview,  the  agency 
representative  was  asked  to  supply  data  concerning  VR  client  characteristics 
and  levels  of  funding  expended  on  workshops.    The  remaining  states  were 
requested,  via  mail,  to  supply  the  necessary  information  on  funding,  client 
characteristics,  and  their  views. 

5.  Collection  of  Data  on  Innovative  Programs 

Senior  study  staff  and  regional  supervisors  were  responsible  for  the  process 
analysis  of  the  innovative  study.  Each  selected  workshop  or  Project  With 
Industry  received  a  site  visit  of  three -to -five -days  duration.  During  that 
period,  appropriate  staff,  board  members,  and  clients  were  interviewed 
formally  and  informally.  Actual  operations  were  observed,  and  written 
materials  and  data  were  collected.    A  descriptive-analytical  process 
analysis  was  developed  for  each  site. 

6.  Collection  of  Data  for  the  International  Study 

Four  experts  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  and  sheltered  workshops,  with 
broad  international  experience,  conducted  the  field  portion  of  the  study. 
These  international  consultants  reviewed,  and  made  amendments  and 
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additions  to  the  study  design;  they  were  then  assigned  in  teams  of  two  for 
the  international  assessments. 

One  team  was  responsible  for  England,  India,  Australia,  and  Japan;  and 
one  was  responsible  for  Poland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  West  Germany,  and 
the  Netherlands.    Each  team  reviewed  the  literature,  pertinent  laws,  and 
cultural  and  economic  backgrounds  of  the  countries  visited,  as  well  as 
those  sheltered  employment  programs  which  were  deemed  to  be  most 
innovative  by  a  liaison  person  in  that  country. 
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IV.     CLIENT  CHARACTERISTICS,  REFFERAL,  AND  INTAKE 


A.  Summary 

Basic  to  the  understanding  of  any  institution  is  an  awareness  of  the  com- 
position of  its  clientele  and  the  means  by  which  the  clients  are  recruited. 
An  examination  of  the  number  and  characteristics  of  workshop  clients  helps 
to  illustrate  who  has  effective  access  to  the  workshops  and  for  whom  the  work- 
shop programs  should  be  geared. 

This  chapter  discusses  the  following  questions.    What  kinds  of  people  are 
served  in  sheltered  workshops?    How  many  people  are  served?    How  do 
they  get  there?    Once  there,  how  do  clients  regard  the  workshop  experience? 
In  most  cases,  calculations  are  based  on  weighted  means  for  projecting  to 
the  universe  of  DOL-certificated  workshops.    Appendix  tables  5  through  44 
provide  relevant  data  that  are  not  shown  in  text  tables  5  through  8  in  this 
chapter. 

The  data  indicate  that  the  average  workshop  has  a  caseload  of  67  clients  at 
any  one  time,  and  an  attendance  rate  of  82  percent.    Depending  on  what 
formula  one  accepts  as  a  proxy  for  utilization,  workshops  are  found  to  oper- 
ate at  from  62-75  percent  of  existing  capacity.  Given  85  new  admissions, 
10  readmissions,  and  70  clients  leaving  the  program,  the  average  workshop 
serves  a  total  of  158  clients  during  the  reporting  year.    The  client  turnover 
rate  is  47  percent. 

Projecting  to  the  universe,  it  is  estimated  that  workshops  serve  140,000 
clients  daily  out  of  an  estimated  total  caseload  of  174,200.  About  410,800 
clients  are  served  by  all  workshops  annually.  This  figure  includes  old,  new, 
and  readmitted  clients.  It  is  estimated  that  182,000  clients  are  terminated 
from  all  workshops  annually. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  clients  entering  most  workshops  are  severely  disabled, 
and  that  they  thus  have  limited  employability.  The  individual  most  likely  to  be 
found  in  a  sheltered  workshop  is  a  person  with  a  mental  or  emotional  disorder 
or  retardation.  Mental  retardation  is  the  primary  disability  for  53  percent  of 
the  clients  studied  and  mental  illness,  for  another  19  percent;  10  percent  are 
primarily  disabled  by  blindness.    Nearly  half  of  the  clients  have  some  form 
of  secondary  disability.  Many  clients  are  seriously  hampered  in  their  func- 
tioning; one  fourth  are  unable  to  travel  independently  in  the  community,  and 
a  similar  number  are  unable  to  manage  their  own  food  preparation  (though 
there  is  surely  some  overlap  in  these  two  groups). 
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The  workshop  clients  also  evidenced  limited  employability  because  of 
limited  education  and  work  experience.  Nearly  one  third  of  those  studied 
had  attended  ungraded  special  education  classes;  another  16  percent  had 
received  at  best  a  seventh-grade  education.  Only  one  fourth  had  com- 
pleted high  school  or  the  equivalent.  Slightly  over  one  fourth  of  the  clients 
studied  had  worked  prior  to  entry  into  the  workshop;  of  these,  70  percent 
had  been  employed  in  the  service  occupations,  or  in  unskilled  or  low- 
skilled  jobs. 

At  the  time  of  entry  into  the  workshop,  most  clients  were  single  and  lived 
with  their  families.    Approximately  one  fifth  lived  in  institutions  or  con- 
gregate residences  however,  and  another  one  fifth  had  their  own  residences. 
Only  1  in  20  clients  relied  on  his/her  own  earnings  for  primary  support.    One 
half  relied  on  their  families,  and  almost  as  many  used  some  form  of  public 
benefits  as  their  primary  source  of  support. 

As  could  be  expected,  clients  expressed  generally  positive  attitudes  toward 
the  workshops  and  their  experiences  therein.  However  there  may  be  cause 
for  concern  in  the  fact  that  71  percent  of  all  clients  expect  to  be  placed  in 
competitive  employment.  This  high  percentage  appears  to  reflect  unreal- 
istic expectations  in  view  of  the  actual  placement  results  (discussed  in 
Chapter  V).  Also,  two  thirds  of  the  interviewed  clients  said  that  they  had 
not  participated  in  decisions  concerning  their  own  programs  in  the  workshop. 

Sheltered  workshops  rely  heavily  on  DVR  for  referrals;  about  half  of  the 
client  sample  was  referred  to  the  workshop  from  DVR/SAB.     Public  hospitals 
and  clinics  comprise  the  next  most  common  source  of  referral,  with  a  mere 
10  percent;  9  percent  of  the  clients  were  referred  by  schools  or  educational 
institutions.  The  workshops  themselves  do  almost  no  direct  outreach  to  poten- 
tial clients;  only  a  negligible  proportion  of  their  clients  are  recruited  in  that 
way. 

For  use  in  this  study,  client  data  are  categorized  according  to  the  basic  pur- 
poses for  which  the  clients  are  in  the  workshops.  The  categories  thus  de- 
rived are:    sheltered  client,  a  long-term  employee  who  has  been  in  the  work- 
shop, under  a  regular  work  program  certificate,  over  two  years;  transitional 
client,  one  who  has  been  in  the  workshop,  under  a  regular  work  program 
certificate,  less  than  two  years;  a  training  or  evaluation  client,  one  under  a 
training  or  evaluation  certificate,  who  generally  has  been  referred  by  DVR; 
and  work  activities  center  clients,  who  are  clients  of  any  type  of  workshop 
but  who  are  covered  by  work  activities  certification. 

Using  these  categorizations,  it  was  found  that  the  largest  single  group  of 
clients  in  the  average  workshop  is  comprised  of  those  covered  by  the  evalua- 
tion and  training  certificates.  The  next  largest  group  is  comprised  of  those 
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under  regular  work  program  certificates;  the  next,  those  under  work  activities 
certificates.    Since  evaluation  and  training  usually  are  paid  for  by  DVR 
(occasionally  by  other  agencies),  it  is  clear  the  DVR  has  a  major  influence 
on  the  "character"  of  the  workshops. 

The  data  presented  in  this  chapter  raise  some  issues  which  will  be  treated 
elsewhere  in  this  report,  as  well  as  some  which  are  beyond  the  soope  of  the 
present  study.    The  following  factors  presented  in  this  chapter  are  particu- 
larly significant  in  terms  of  overall  study  findings:    the  disability  and  age 
profiles  of  the  clients;  the  present  workshop  utilization  rate;  the  low  turnover 
rate  among  WAC  clients;  the  importance  of  E&T  and  WAC  certificated  clients 
in  the  overall  caseload;  the  severity  of  client  disabilities;  and  the  importance 
of  DVR  as  a  referral  and  funding  source. 

B.  Workshop  Caseload 

1.  Average  Daily  Attendance 

Average  daily  attendance  (ADA)  is  the  average  number  of  clients  who  actually 
attend  a  workshop  program.    The  400  workshops  (regular  workshop  programs 
and  work  activities  centers)  sampled  in  the  study  showed  an  ADA  of  55  clients. 
This  mean  is  slightly  higher  than  the  ADA  computed  from  the  DOL  1973  statis- 
tics.   The  DOL  ADA  is  53  clients.     However,    the  DOL  sample  lacks  data 
from  some  workshops.    The  median  ADA  for  the  sample  in  this  study  is  52. 
This  indicates  that  50  percent  of  the  workshops  have  an  ADA  of  less  than  52 
clients. 

2.  Client  Flow:    Caseload  and  Attendance 

The  average  daily  caseload  (ADC)  is  the  average  number  of  clients  signed  up 
to  attend  a  workshop  program  at  any  given  time.    The  data  show  that,  on  any 
given  day,  67  clients  are  processed  through  intake.    The  ADA  is  55  clients. 
The  attendance  rate  (ADA/ADC)  is  82  percent.    The  data  show  that  attrition 
or  absenteeism  during  the  intake  process  represents  only  a  small  percent  of 
the  ADC. 

3.  Capacity  and  Utilization 

Capacity  is  the  estimated  maximum  number  of  clients  that  the  workshops  are 
capable  of  serving  daily  (capability  determinations  are  based  on  existing  physi- 
cal space  and  staff).    The  data  show  that  the  average  workshop  has  the  capacity 
to  serve  89  clients  daily.    The  utilization  rate  (the  ratio  of  ADA  to  capacity)  is 
62  percent.    If  the  ADC/capacity  is  used  as  a  formula  for  utilization,  that  rate 
is  75  percent. 


—     The  caseload  data  are  based  on  weighted  means. 
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4.  Clients  Served 

The  number  of  clients  served  includes  those  clients  who  received  service  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reporting  period,  and  those  clients  who  were  admitted  and 
readmitted  during  the  reporting  year.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  weighted 
means  of  the  total  number  of  clients  served  by  workshops,  by  client  categories 
(based  on  DOL  certification). 


Weighted  Means  of  Total  Number  of  Clients 
Served  Annually  by  Workshops  by  Client  Categories 


Workshop  Client 

Categories  Mean 

Regular  Workshop  Program  (RWP)  53 

Work  Activities  Center  (WAC)  40 

Evaluation  and  Training  (E/T)  58 

Other  q 

AH  programs  158 

As  can  be  seen  above,  the  mean  number  of  clients  served  by  all  programs  is 
158.    These  data  indicate  the  importance  of  the  evaluation  and  training  client 
category  in  the  overall  workshop  picture.    Evaluation  and  training  programs 
are  those  for  which  the  workshops  can  be  reimbursed  by  DVR,  and  clients 
in  E  and  T  status  are  covered  by  special  DOL  certificates  that  exempt  them 
from  the  wage  floor  applicable  to  clients  in  the  regular  workshop  program. 
These  factors  are  among  several  which  may  be  encouraging  some  workshops 
to  shift  emphasis  to  service  provision  rather  than  extended  employment 

5.  Client  Turnover 


Two  types  of  turnover  rates  were  computed  from  the  data  collected  in  the  study; 
the  adjusted  turnover  rate,  and  the  nonadjusted  turnover  rate.  2/ The  adjusted 
turnover  rate  is  the  ratio  of  ADA/total  served  annually,  and  is  expressed  as  a 
percentage.    The  adjusted  turnover  rate  is  47  percent  for  all  programs,  with 
general  workshops  having  the  highest  turnover  rate  (66  percent),  and  work 
activities  centers,  the  lowest  turnover  rate  (41  percent).    A  50  percent  adjusted 


2/ 

""       Other  methods  of  computing,  turnover  rates  can  be  utilized:    ADC/total 

served  and  ADC/total  terminated.    These  turnover  rates  can  be  computed 

from  the  data  given  in  this  chapter  and  in  the  appendix. 
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turnover  means  that  there  are  twice  as  many  clients  served  in  a  year  as  are 
served  on  an  average  day  (ADA)  in  a  particular  workshop. 

A  nonadjusted  turnover  rate  compares  the  total  number  of  clients  leaving  the 
program  to  the  total  number  of  clients  served  throughout  the  year.    The  non- 
adjusted  turnover  rate  for  all  programs  is  31  percent.    Of  every  3  clients 
served  in  workshops  during  the  year,  one  client  leaves  or  is  terminated  from 
the  program.    Again  the  general  workshops  have  the  highest  rate—with  one 
person  leaving  for  every  two  served;  the  work  activities  centers  again  have 
the  lowest  rate — with  nearly  one  person  leaving  for  every  five  served. 

In  Chapter  EX  of  this  report  it  will  be  shown  that  the  turnover  rate,  both  adjusted 
and  nonadjusted,  is  closely  related  to  placement.    As  will  be  seen,  about  half 
of  all  terminations  are  into  employment. 

6.  Workshop  Caseload  by  Workshop  Type 

Tables  5  and  G   show  the  medians  and  ratios  of  workshop  caseload  items 
by  workshop  type.    Medians  are  utilized  in  Table  5    because  of  the  skewed 
distribution  of  the  sample.    The  medians  show  the  number  for  the  caseload 
item  in  which  half  of  the  workshops  have  more  or  less  than  the  number 
shown.     Table  5   shows  that  general  workshops  tend  to  have  higher  medians 
(with  the  exception  of  ADA)  for  the  caseload  items.    Workshops  for  the 
blind  tend  to  have  the  lowest  medians. 

Table  6  shows  two  estimates  of  turnover  rate  and  utilization  rate.    The 
table  shows  that  general  workshops  tend  to  have  a  higher  turnover  rate 
and  termination  rate.    WACs  have  the  lowest  turnover  rate  and  termination 
rate.    WACs  also  show  the  highest  rate  of  utilization  (using  both  ADA  and 
and  caseload  to  estimate  the  utilization  rate)  and  attendance  rate.    Work- 
shops for  the  blind  tend  to  have  the  lowest  rate  of  utilization.    The  attend- 
ance rate  for  workshops  for  the  blind  is  high.     General  workshops  have 
the  lowest  attendance  rate. 

Table  7  shows  the  means  and  medians  of  total  number  of  clients  served 
in  workshops  and  workshop  programs,  and  number  of  workshops  from 
which  data  were  gathered  by  workshop  type.     Again  general  workshops 
show  the  highest  total  number  of  clients  served  regardless  of  program, 
in  the  regular  workshop  program,  in  evaluation  and  training,  and  other 
unspecified  programs.     Workshops  for  the  blind  have  the  smallest  total 
number  of  clients  served  regardless  of  program.        Workshops  for  the 
mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded  show  a  higher  total  number  of  clients 
served  in  the  WAC  program.  Relatively  fewer  clients  are  served  in  the 
WAC  program  than  in  general  workshops. 

The  differences  between  the  means  and  the  medians  show  a  highly  skewed 
distribution. 
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Table  5 


Workshop  Ca 

seload  Medians  by  Workshop  Type 

Workshop  Tvpe 

Workshop  Caseload 

MI/MR 

Blind 

General 

WAC 

ADA 

64 

29 

53 

47 

Total  Served 

155 

52 

169 

90 

Terminated 

44 

12 

84 

18 

Total  Admitted 

93 

25 

103 

31 

Total  Readmitted 

6 

2 

8 

— 

Total  Caseload 

73 

29 

76 

59 

Total  Capacity 

70 

55 

103 

70 

Table  6 

Workshop  C; 

aseload  Ratios 

by  Workshop  Type 

Workshop  Type 

Workshop  Caseload 

mi/mr" 

Blind 

General 

WAC 

Adjusted  Turnover 

.55 

.48 

.66 

.41 

(T-ADA      ~> 

\_  Total  Served/ 

Termination  Rate 

.35 

.26 

.50 

.22 

/'Termination"^ 
VTotal  Served^/ 

Utilization  Rate 

.65 

.50 

.60 

.69 

/"ADA          *\ 
\Capacity  J 

Utilization  Rate 

.78 

.57 

.71 

.81 

/Caseload^ 
\Capacity  J 

Attendance  Rate 

.84 

.92 

.71 

.92 

/ADA^ 
VADC7 
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Table  7 


Means  and  Medians  of  Total  Number  Served  in  Workshops 
and  Workshop  Programs,  and  Number  of  Workshops  Sampled  by  Workshop  Types 


Workshop  Type 

Workshop  Program 

MI/MR 

Blind 

General 

WAC 

All  Workshops 

Mean 

227 

100 

324 

135 

Median 

155 

52 

169 

90 

(n) 

158 

52 

90 

95 

Regular  Workshop  Program 

Mean 

80 

58 

127 

— 

Median 

53 

38 

66 

-- 

(n) 

144 

50 

88 

— 

WAC 

Mean 

82 

15 

54 

114 

Median 

48 

11 

44 

100 

(n) 

101 

10 

30 

95 

Evaluation/Training 

Mean 

121 

58 

190 

90 

Median 

66 

20 

38 

88 

(n) 

124 

35 

71 

17 

Other 

Mean 

52 

10 

154 

3 

Median 

15 

8 

50 

7 

(n) 

21 

10 

19 

3 
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7.  National  Projections 

By  weighting  the  survey  results,  one  can  project  the  numbers  of  clients 
served  in  various  capacities  bv  all  certificated  workshops.  Projections 
to  the  universe  yield  the  following  estimates. 

. . .   140,000  clients  is  the  estimated  number  served  daily  (ADA) 
. . .   174,200  clients  is  the  estimated  daily  caseload  (ADC) 
. . .  410,000  clients  is  the  estimated  total  number  served  annually 
...  221, 000  clients  is  the  estimated  total  number  admitted  to  workshops 
annually 

. . .     26, 000  clients  is  the  estimated  total  number  readmitted  to  work- 
shops annually 

. . .  182, 000  clients  is  the  estimated  total  number  leaving  workshops 
annually 

The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  the  estimated  number  of  clients  served  daily, 
by  categories  of  clients — based  on  type  of  wage  exemption  certificate. 

...  50, 000  clients  in  RWPs 
...  64, 000  clients  in  WACs 
...  25,  000  clients  in  E  &  Ts  2/ 

...     1, 300  clients  in  Other 
C.  Referral  and  Intake  Procedures,  and  Criteria  for  Intake  of  Clients 

The  criteria  for  admitting  clients  to  workshops  are  fairly  similar  in  terms  of 
factors  covered.    Generally,  the  criteria  are  based  on  whether  the  referred 
client  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  function  within  the  workshop  programs. 
The  workshop's  orientation  toward  the  work  or  the  rehabilitation  functions  varies 
according  to  the  degree  of  emphasis  placed  on  one  function  or  the  other.    In  some 
workshops,  the  emphasis  might  be  on  both  functions.    Consequently,  the  criteria 
for  admission  into  the  program  would  depend  upon  the  orientation  toward  either 
or  both  of  the  workshop  functions.    If  the  program  emphasizes  the  rehabilitation 
function,  the  criteria  are  less  rigid  and  the  tendency  is  toward  admitting  most,  if 


3/ 

The  reader  should  note  that,  while  E&T  clients  comprise  more  than  one 

third  of  the  number  served  annually  (see  listing  in  B4),  they  are  less  than  one 

fifth  of  the  ADC  because  of  the  short  -term  Aigh-turnover  nature  of  the  E&T 

processes. 
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not  all,  of  the  referrals.    If  the  emphasis  is  more  toward  the  work  function, 
then  the  criteria  become  more  specific  and  include  a  certain  degree  of  inde- 
pendence in  terms  of  personal  management,  mobility,  etc. 

Generally,  the  criteria  include  such  factors  as  age,  type  of  disability,  mobility 
status,  psychological  status,  control  of  seizures,  and  personal  hygiene  status. 
Some  workshops  may  require  a  certain  degree  of  physical  stamina;  others,  a 
certain  kind  of  disability.    Still  others  may  have  less  rigid  criteria  for  admis- 
sion to  the  workshop — they  will  accept  both  disabled  and  able-bodied  individuals 
who  are  unable  to  find  employment  in  the  open  labor  market. 

Once  it  has  been  determined  that  the  prospective  client  meets  all  the  eligibility 
requirements,  a  case  file  usually  is  developed.    This  will  include  evaluative 
studies  from  the  referring  agency  or  those  initiated  by  the  workshop.    Such 
evaluations  might  include:   a  medical  evaluation;  a  psychological  evaluation;  a 
social  evaluation;  educational/vocational  evaluations;  work  history,  if  any; 
speech  and  hearing  evaluations,  if  appropriate;  a  visual  acuity  examination  re- 
port, if  appropriate;  a  psychiatric  evaluation;  and  an  evaluation  of  socioeconomic 
characteristics.    If  the  prospective  client  is  referred  by  VR,  a  mental  institution, 
VA  (Veterans  Administration),  or  some  other  public  agency,  the  referring  agency's 
evaluations  very  often  accompany  the  referral. 

The  client  may  or  may  not  be  admitted  into  the  program  before  the  case  file  is 
complete.    Ideally,  however,  either  the  director,  an  intake  counselor,  or  the  ad- 
missions committee  would  review  the  entire  case  folder  and,  on  that  basis,  rec- 
ommend whether  that  specific  referral  should  be  accepted.    Also,  ideally,  the 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  the  client  could  benefit  from  the  program  offered 
at  the  particular  workshop  in  question  would  be  based  on  the  judgment  of  the 
director,  a  counselor,  or  the  committee. 

The  final  steps  in  the  intake  process  might  include:   a  home  visit,  if  feasible; 
a  conference  with  the  prospective  client  in  relation  to  what  he  can  expect  from 
the  workshop;  and  a  financial  plan  (e.g. ,  a  sponsoring-agency  authorization  or 
a  limited-time  fee  from  a  private  source),  as  few  workshops  can  accept  clients 
without  financial  support.  4/ it  is  evident  from  the  field  research  done  for  this 
study  that  the  actual  intake  process  varies — from  the  ideal  process  described 
to  accepting  anyone  who  is  referred. 


4/ 

Of  the  8,448  clients  on  whom  records  were  reviewed  for  the  cross-sectional 

study  of  a  sample  of  sheltered  workshops,   1,  718  or  20.3  percent  had  no  major 

source  of  support  for  services  and  programs,  either  from  the  client  himself  or 

from  a  third  party,  at  time  of  intake. 
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The  data  show  that  more  than  half  of  the  referrals  come  from  DVR  in  cases 
of  workshops  for  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded  and  general  work- 
shops (except  for  workshops  with  a  caseload  size  of  less  than  30).    SAB 
referrals  to  workshops  for  the  blind  account  for  60-70  percent  of  clients. 
Clients  in  work  activities  centers  are  generally  referred  by  VR  and  public 
hospitals  or  clinics. 

Referrals  are  made  to  sheltered  workshops  from  a  variety  of  sources.    Of 
8,898  clients  sampled  in  the  400  workshops  studied,  the  following  data  on 
source  of  referral  at  time  of  intake  were  available  in  8,454  or  96  percent 
of  the  case  records. 

51  percent  were  referred  by  DVR 
10  percent  were  referred  by  public  hospital/clinic 
9  percent  were  referred  by  a  school/educational 

institution 
8  percent  were  referred  by  state  agencies  for  the  blind 
6  percent  were  referred  by  family  or  parents 
5  percent  were  referred  by  other  public  agencies 
4  percent  were  self-referred 

3  percent  were  referred  by  other  private  agencies 
2  percent  were  referred  by  a  public  assistance  agency 
.  8  percent  were  referred  by  a  private  hospital  or  clinic 
.  6  percent  were  referred  by  a  doctor  or  psychiatrist 
.  5  percent  were  referred  by  a  corrections  facility 
.  5  percent  were  referred  by  a  voluntary  social  service 
.  4  percent  came  through  Outreach 

Thus,  there  are  12  different  types  of  referring  sources  other  than  VR/state 
agencies  for  the  blind.    There  is  very  little  evidence  that  agencies  or  referral 
sources  other  than  departments  of  vocational  rehabilitation  or  state  agencies 
for  the  blind  play  any  role  in  the  intake  procedure  of  workshops. 

DVR  and  SAB  provide  an  array  of  services  in  the  form  of  diagnostic  tests  to 
the  client.    The  results  of  these  tests  generally  are  forwarded  to  the  workshop 
for  intake  along  with  other  information  such  as  socioeconomic  data,  educational 
data,  and  a  service  plan 

Departments  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  state  agencies  for  the  blind  inter- 
act with  workshops  in  the  referral  and  intake  process.    In  these  cases,  whether 
or  not  a  particular  client  who  is  severely  handicapped  is  referred  to  a  workshop 
or  some  other  source  largely  depends  on:    the  needs  of  that  client;  the  services 
available  in  the  workshop;  and  other  services  and  programs  available  in  the 
community.    State  VR  directors  were  asked  what  criteria  are  used  in  making 
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referrals  of  the  severely  handicapped  to  workshops.    In  some  states, 
determining  whether  a  person  can  benefit  from  a  workshop  is  a  function 
of  whether  the  client  is  at  least  25  percent  productive.  There  is  no  simi- 
lar productivity  ratio  at  the  upper  end  of  the  scale  to  screen  out  clients. 

Most  responses  to  this  question  were  not  cast  in  terms  of  specific  criteria, 
but  rather    in  terms  of  general  client  needs.    This  is  true  for  34  of  the 
44  state  agencies  responding.     For  example,  one  state  agency  replied  that 
a  client  would  be  referred  to  a  sheltered  workshop  if: 

1.  there  were  a  need  for  vocational  and  work  evaluation; 

2.  there  were  a  need  for  work  adjustment  training; 

3.  there  were  a  need  for  personal  adjustment  training 

4.  the  individual  had  few,  if  any,  skills; 

5.  the  individual  had  little  or  no  work  experience; 

6.  the  individual  were  disadvantaged. 

Although  couched  in  somewhat  different  terms  by  other  states,  these  same 
factors  are  present  in  almost  every  state  agency's  decision  to  use  a  shel- 
tered workshop.    In  one,  the  availability  of  transportation  and  housing  is 
another  factor  in  the  decision-making  process.  Several  agencies  also  said 
that  it  would  depend  on  the  services  available  at  a  specific  workshop;  only 
if  a  workshop  would  meet  the  specific  needs  of  a  client,  would  that  client 
be  so  referred. 

Yet,  another  state  said  that  referral  to  a  workshop  would  be  made  so  long 
as:    the  client  is  willing  to  go  to  a  sheltered  workshop,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  client  could  not  benefit;  or  there  is  a  "reasonable 
expectation"  that  the  workshop  services  would  make  the  person  fit  to  engage 
in  gainful  employment.  Still  another  agency  considered  sheltered  workshops 
to  be  only  a  place  for  extended  employment;  this  state  does  not  define  shel- 
tered workshops  as  facilities  providing  work  evaluation,  personal  and  work 
adjustment,  and  placement. 

Five  state  agencies  stated  their  criteria  for  referral  in  terms  of  the  poten- 
tial client's  inability  to  achieve  in  the  competitive  labor  market,  and  four 
states  cited  criteria  related  to  the  unavailability  of  a  suitable  job  in  the 
competitive  labor  market.    Three  states  reported  that  the  decision  on 
whether  or  not  to  refer  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual  counselor. 
One  of  these  three  stated  that  the  counselor's  decision  is  based  on  whether 
the  client  needs  vocational  evaluation  or  personal  and  work  adjustment 
prior  to  a  vocational  plan  of  development  of  placement. 

The  number  of  individuals  within  a  state  who  are  referred  to  resources 
other  than  the  workshop  vary  widely  among  the  states.  As  could  be 
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expected,  this  variation  largely  is  a  function  of  the  size  of  the  state.  The 
percentages  of  vocational  rehabilitation  clients  referred  to  sheltered 
workshops  vary  from  a  low  of  0. 2  percent  in  one  state,  to  a  high  of  22.  8 
percent  in  another  state;  most  states  cluster  around  7.  5  percent.  £/ 
However,  only  22  of  the  44  states  responding  could  respond  to  this  data 
request. 

Individuals  most  likely  to  be  referred  to  sheltered  workshops  are  the  blind 
and  those  with  mental  disorders.  In  many  states,  however,  unavailability 
of  a  suitable  facility  is  a  limiting  factor  in  referrals  to  sheltered  workshops. 
Roughly  10  percent  of  the  client  caseload  of  state  agencies  for  the  blind  (SABs) 
are  referred  to  workshops.    Of  the  11  state  agencies  for  the  blind  which 
were  interviewed  or  which  returned  mail  questionnaires,  one  is  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  use  of  workshops.    The  remaining  10  use  workshops  although 
2  of  the  10  states  have  no  workshops  for  the  blind.  One  state  reported  that 
most  of  the  blind  referred  to  workshops  have  a  secondary  impairment; 
another  state  agency  reported  that  60  percent  of  referrals  to  workshops  are 
multihandicapped  individuals. 

Involvement  in  the  intake  procedure,  once  DVR  or  SAB  refers  a  client  to  a 
workshop,  varies  considerably  from  state  to  state,  workshop  to  workshop, 
and  client  to  client.  DVR  or  SAB  pays  for  some  kind  of  services  for  clients 
in  80  percent  of  the  workshops  sampled.  Because  of  the  financial  involve- 
ment, these  agencies  are  responsible  for  overseeing  and  approving  their 
clients'  programs  at  the  workshop.    In  this  capacity,  the  state  DVR  and  SAB 
counselors  not  only  monitor  a  client's  progress  through  the  workshop  pro- 
grams but  also  contribute  input  into  the  actual  content  of  the  various  work- 
shop programs. 

To  a  large  extent,  variation  in  terms  of  DVR  staffs'  involvement  with  clients 
is  a  function  of  the  final  sources  of  referral.    The  size  and  location  of  the 
workshop  may  determine  the  extent  to  which  DVR  staffs  are  involved  in 
intake;  whether  the  facility  is  approved  by  DVR  is  even  more  important. 
State  variations  relate  to  some  states'  practice  of  outstationing  counselors 
to  a  facility;  in  such  cases  in  those  states,  staff  involvement  is  somewhat 
closer  than  in  others. 


5/ 

—     These  wide  variations  in  the  use  of  workshops  may  be  due  to  differences 

in  reporting.    Some  states  report  referrals  to  workshops  only  if  the  workshop 

is  free  standing  and  not  if  it  is  part  of  a  rehabilitation  facility.  Other  states 

report  referrals  to  workshops  regardless  of  setting 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  services  provided  by  various  states  prior  to  referral. 
This  list  was  compiled  from  information  reported  by  state  DVRs  and  11 
state  agencies  for  the  blind  during  in-person  interviews,  or  on  completed 
mail  questionnaires. 

o  Medical  examinations  and  diagnoses 

.Psychiatric  examinations  and  diagnoses 

.  Psychological  examinations  and  diagnoses 

.  Speech  and  hearing  examinations 

.  Visual  acuity  examinations 

.  Physical  restoration  (prosthetics) 

.  Disability  determination 

.  Medical  management 

.  Aid  to  the  blind  (optical  aids) 


All  but  three  of  the  states  reporting  stated  that  they  provide  a  variety  of 
services  to  clients  prior  to  their  referral  and  during  the  clients'  stay  in 
the  workshop.    One  of  these  states  provides  all  of  these  services  only  after 
the  client  is  in  the  workshop;  another,  only  prior  to  the  client's  referral. 
One  state  did  not  reply  to  the  question  regarding  which  services  are  provided 
to  clients  before  or  after  referral  to  a  workshop. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  states  provide  all  of  these  services  to  clients 
prior  to  their  referral.  The  greatest  exception  is  the  determination  of  dis- 
ability for  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Disability  Insurance  (OASDI)  and  medical 
management.    In  those  states  in  which  there  is  a  separate  agency  for  the  blind 
(25  of  the  51,  including  the  District  of  Columbia),  that  agency  provides  visual 
acuity  examinations  and  aids  for  the  blind. 

For  the  most  part,  services  provided  prior  to  referral  are  purchased  on  a 
unit-fee  basis.  However,  some  of  the  most  frequently  provided  services — 
psychological  evaluations,  and  speech  and  hearing  examinations — are  pro- 
vided by  vocational  rehabilitation  staffs.  Some  workshops  also  provide  psy- 
chological examination  and  diagnosis  on  a  fee  basis.  In  one  state,  DVR  staff 
determine  disability  and  provide  medical  management  and  aid  to  the  blind 
both  prior  to  and  during  the  time  the  client  is  in  the  workshop.  Medical  man*- 
agement  and  aid  to  the  blind  also  are  purchased  on  a  unit-fee  basis. 

One  state  reported  providing  all  of  the  services  listed  above  but  only  medical 
and  psychological  examinations  on  a  routine  basis;  others  are  provided  on  an 
as-needed  basis.     One  state  does  not  provide  psychological  or  speech  and 
hearing  examinations  until  the  client  is  in  the  workshop. 
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In  the  400  workshops  in  the  cross-sectional  study,  DVR  was  involved  in  the 
intake  process  as  the  referring  agency  in  4,321  cases  (51.1  percent)  out  of 
a  total  of  8,454  clients  on  whom  there  are  data  regarding  the  source  of 
referral.  An  additional  632  (7.  5  percent)  were  referred  by  a  state  agency  for 
the  blind  (SAB).    Thus,  roughly  60  percent  of  all  clients  for  whom  data  were 
secured  had  been  referred  by  a  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agency.    At 
time  of  entry,  as  shown  below,    almost  75  percent  of  the  workshop  and  work 
activities  center  clients  received  services  paid  for  by  a  state  vocational  re- 
habilitation agency. 


Percentage  of  Clients  Who  Received  Services 
Paid  for  by  Rehabilitation  Agency 

Rehabilitation  Agency  Payment  of  Payment  of 

Making  Service  Payment  Major  Portion  Lesser  Portion 

DVR  49.9  16.6 

SAB  5.  7  1.5 


Since  a  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  was  involved  in  making  payments 
for  services,  it  can  be  inferred  that  that  agency  also  was  involved  in  the  intake 
process — either  in  relation  to  eligibility  determinations  or  active  participation 
on  an  admissions  committee,  or  in  the  admissions  procedure. 

The  probability  of  a  client's  being  referred  by  a  state  DVR  or  a  SAB  is 
somewhat  higher  for  the  visually  impaired  than  for  other  disability  groups. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  drug  or  alcohol  addict  and  the  "educable"  mentally 
retarded  are  least  likely  to  be  so  referred.     Of  a  total  of  830  clients  with 
visual  impairment    for  whom  the  case  records  provide  data  on  source  of 
referral,   79.  7  percent  had  been  referred  by  DVR/SAB  agencies;  33.  8  percent 
of  addicts  and  40.  5  percent  of  the  educable  mentally  retarded  had  been  so 
referred.     Vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  also  are  less  likely  to  pay  for 
the  latter  two  groups. 

Other  disability  groups  with  a  high  potential  for  referral  by  DVRs/SABs 
include:    those  with  hearing  impairments,  orthopedic  disorders,  cerebral 
palsy,  amputations,  and  circulatory  ailments.     Over  65  percent  of  clients  in 
these  groups  had  been  referred  by  a  DVR  or  a  SAB. 

A  questionnaire  designed  to  obtain  data  from  DVRs  and  SABs  in  relation  to 
their  involvement  with  sheltered  workshops  elicited  information  on  DVR/SAB 
involvement  in  the  referral/intake  process.  One  question  dealt  with  the  subject 
of  information  shared  with  sheltered  workshops  at  time  of  referral.  When  a 
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client  is  referred  to  a  facility,  the  VR  counselor  sends  that  facility  all 
data  pertainint  to  the  client.    Such  data  might  include: 

1.  a  medical  report; 

2.  a  social  report; 

3.  a  behavioral  report; 

4.  work  history; 

5.  educational  background; 

6.  psychological  data; 

7.  a  plan  for  the  client — including  goals; 

8.  specific  services  to  be  provided; 

9.  diagnostic  evaluation  report; 

10.  disability  determinations;  and 

11.  for  a  blind  client,  information  on  mobility  training. 

Most  states  have  standardized  forms  that  are  included  in  the  client  referral 
packet.    These  forms  are  designed  to  provide  the  workshop  with  the  informa- 
tion necessary  for  proceeding  with  the  evaluation  process  and  adjustment 
training.    Of  the  44  states  replying,  17  (or  40  percent)  included  copies  of  all 
the  forms  that  are  used  in  that  state.  The  number  of  forms  used  by  a  state 
ranged  from  1  (a  medical  report  only)  to  a  battery  of  10  or  more  forms. 
However,  four  states  reported  no  formal  requirements  in  regard  to  informa- 
tion given  to  the  workshop  or  required  from  the  workshop. 

Workshops  supply  information  back  to  the  state.     In  some  states,  for 
example,  workshops  provide  DVR  with  an  annual  community  facility  report. 
This  normally  is  a  short  form  that:  1)  describes  the  facility  in  terms  of 
its  activities,  e.g. ,  workshop  only,  workshop  and  work  activities  center, 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  center,  etc. ;  2)  indicates  the  type  of  federal 
wage  and  hour  certification  held;  3)  states  the  accreditation  status  of  the 
facility  and  by  whom  accredited;  4)  provides  data  on  the  number  of  clients 
served,  by  major  disability;  5)  describes  the  services  provided  by  the  work- 
shop; 6)  gives  data  on  the  total  number  of  clients  served;  7)  indicates  which 
agencies  sponsor  clients  and  pay  fees,  such  as  VR,  county  social  service, 
public  school,  mental  health,  etc. ;  8)  states  the  number  of  clients  receiving 
public  assistance;  9)  provides  information  on  the  average  daily  attendance; 
10)  states  the  capacity  of  the  facility;  11)  indicates  the  number  of  clients 
placed  in  competitive  employment  during  the  preceding  year;  and  12)  provides 
information  if  date  of  establishment  is  less  than  12  months  earlier.    An 
annual  community  facility  report  can  include  all  of  the  above,  or  only  some  of 
the  above. 

The  state  also  may  request  special  reports  from  the  workshops  on  a  one- 
time only  basis.     For  example,  one  state  made  a  special  study  of  placement 
activities  of  facilities,  via  a  mail  questionnaire. 
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There  can  be  considerable  information  shared  in  relation  to  the  progress  of 
clients  following  referral.    Each  client  is  assigned  to  the  caseload  of  a  VR 
counselor  who  is  responsible  for  following  his  progress-Hhrough  client 
reports  from  the  workshop,  through  the  counselor's  participation  in  evalua- 
tion conferences,  or  through  both.     Among  the  state  agencies  for  the  blind 
there  is  more  reliance  on  case  records,  but  there  is  a  similar  two-way  flow 
of  information.     It  is  not  as  clear  how  shared  information  is  translated  into 
action  in  the  DVR/SAB  workshop  system. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  agencies  other  than  DVR  or  SAB  refer  a  client 
only:  when  their  services  are  found  to  be  no  longer  appropriate  for  that 
client,  as  in  the  case  of  an  educational  agency  or  medical  clinic;  or  when 
their  services  need  to  be  supplemented,  as  in  the  case  of  a  public  hospital, 
a  corrections  facility,  or  a  public  assistance  agency.     Although  there  are 
exceptions,  there  is  little  interaction  in  these  cases  between  the  workshop 
and  the  referring  agency. 


In  the  case  of  referrals  by  agencies  other  than  DVR  or  SAB ,  the  workshop 
may  request  DVR  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  the  referred  person. 
However,  this  determination  is  made  by  DVR  only  if  the  workshop  is  one  of 
those  approved  by  DVR.     DVR  is  not  involved  in  the  intake  process  for 
clients  of  those  workshops  which  are  not  approved  by  DVR  and  not  used  by 
DVR. 

Of  the  400  workshops  sampled,  82  percent  have  arrangements  with  DVR  in 
which  DVR  pays  for  some  services  for  workshop  clients.     Thus,  a  client 
may  or  may  not  have  DVR  case  supervision  (depending  on  the  status  of  the 
workshop).     Similarly,  DVR  generally  is  not  involved  in  the  intake  of  those 
clients  who  are  deemed  to  have  no  work  potential.     The  exception,  in  some 
states ,  is  that  DVR  staff  determine  whether  or  not  a  client  has  work  potential. 

Clients  referred  from  a  state  institution  generally  require  less  DVR  involve- 
ment than  other  clients.     It  is  not  necessary  for  DVR  to  provide  services  as 
part  of  the  intake  process  for  clients  referred  from  state  institutions,  as  they 
generally  leave  the  institutions  with  a  full  set  of  medical,  psychological,  and 
psychiatric  test  results.     DVR  however  does  determine  potential  clients' 
eligibility.     In  a  few  states,  DVR  or  an  agency  for  the  blind  outstations  one 
or  more  counselors  in  large  facilities.     In  these  cases,  counselors  may  be 
a  part  of  the  admissions  committee  that  determines  whether  potential  clients 
will  be  accepted*     In  this  sense,  DVR  acts  as  an  extension  of  workshop  staff* 
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D.  Characteristics  of  Clients  at  the  Time  of  Their  Intake  into  Sheltered 

Workshops 

Case  records  for  8,898  clients  were  screened  in  400  workshops  and  work 
activities  centers  during  the  course  of  the  national  study.     Client  character- 
istics such  as  the  sex,  age,  and  race  of  clients,  as  well  as  their  disabling 
condition  and  limitations,  their  educational  and  work  experiences,  and  their 
living  and  financial  support  situations  were  gathered  in  order  to  determine 
who  are  being  served  in  sheltered  workshops  and  work  activities  centers  in 
the  United  States,     Some  of  the  data  obtained  are  purely  descriptive  in 
nature,,     Much  of  the  data  presented  below  were  found  to  be  relevant  to 
analyses  concerning  the  impact  of  workshops  on  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  their  clients.     Also,  much  of  the  data  were  utilized  to  develop  an  index 
of  the  severity  of  the  vocational  disability  of  clients  who  are  being  served 
in  workshops. 

1.  Sex.  Age,  and  Race  of  Clients 

Of  the  clients  sampled  in  the  national  study,  45  percent  are  female  and  55 
percent  are  male.     The  average  workshop  client  is  23  years  old:    52  percent 
of  the  clients  are  under  24  years  of  age;  14  percent  are  over  the  age  of  44; 
2  percent  are  over  the  age  of  55.  §/ 

Clients  in  the  workshop  populations  are  relatively  young.     Of  the  8,766  for 
whom  age  is  indicated  in  the  case  records,  38  percent  were  under  25;  28 
percent  were  between  25  and  35;  15  percent  were  between  35  and  45;  and  18 
percent  were  45  years  of  age  or  older.     These  percentages  generally  held 
true  for  male  and  female  clients ,  when  sex  was  related  to  the  primary 
disability. 

However,  clients  with  certain  primary  disabilities  tend  to  be  older:   32  percent 
of  the  clients  with  visual  impairment  are  over  45;  34  percent  of  the  clients  were 
orthopedic  disorders  are  over  45;  55  percent  of  clients  who  are  drug  or  alcohol 
addicts  are  over  35;  and  52  percent  of  the  clients  with  circulatory  disorders 
are  over  45. 

When  age  is  related  to  type  of  workshop,  it  is  found  that  the  clients  in  the 
workshops  for  the  blind  tend  to  be  older:   18  percent   overall  are  45  or  older; 
but  32  percent  of  the  females  in  workshops  for  the  blind  are  45  or  older, 
while  35  percent  of  the  males  in  workshops  for  the  blind  are  45  and  over. 


6/ 

—     The  study  protocol  called  for  exclusion  from  the  sample  of  clients  over 

55  years  of  age,  because  of  the  impact  of  age  on  vocational  potential  and 

future  earnings.  However,  in  some  workshops,  especially  those  for    the  blind, 

most  workers  were  in  this  age  group  and  so  some  were  sampled. 
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Of  the  5,171  clients  for  whom  age  at  disability  is  indicated  in  the  case  records, 
88  percent  had  been  disabled  at  birth  and  11  percent  were  25  or  over  when 
the  disability  occurred.     These  percentages  generally  hold  true  when  related 
to  sex  or  primary  disability.     As  shown  below,  considerable  differences 
from  the  general  trend  are  recorded  for  clients  with  the  following  primary 
disabilities. 

...  64  percent  of  those  who  were  drug  or  alcohol  addicts  had  been  25 

or  over  when  the  disability  occurred 
...  18  percent  of  those  with  mental  or  emotional  disorders  had 

been  25  or  over  when  the  disability  occurred 
...  15  percent  of  the  educable  mentally  retarded  had  been  25 
or  over  when  the  disability  occurred. 

Race  distributes  as  follows:  79  percent  white;  17  percent  black.  Mexican- 
Americans  accounted  for  2  percent;  American  Indians,  Puerto  Ricans, 
other  Spanish-surnamed  individuals,  and  orientals  each  account  for  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  sampled  clients. 

When  race  is  related  to  type  of  workshop,  it  is  found  that  blacks  comprise 
a  somewhat  smaller  percentage  of  the  clients  in  workshops  that  serve  tne 
mentally  ill  or  mentally  retarded  (14  percent  female,  12  percent  male). 
Overall,   blacks  comprise  17  percent  ol  tne  workshop  population.     Black 
females  comprise  a  higher  percentage  (24  percent)  of  the  total  client 
population  in  worksnops  for  general  disaoilities;  black  males  comprise 
a  higner  percentage  (27  percent)  of  the  client  population  in  workshops  for  tne 
blind. 


2.  Disabling  Conditions  and  Limitations 

Of  the  clients  sampled  for  whom  information  on  primary  disability  is  avail- 
able, 53  percent  are  mentally  retarded.     The  other  major  disabling  conditions 
are  mental  illness,  19  percent;  visual  impairment,  10  percent;  and  orthopedic 
disorders—excluding  amputees  and  those  with  cerebral  palsy,  5  percent. 
Less  than  5  percent  of  the  clients  sampled  represent  all  other  single 
primary  disabilities.    It  has  been  suggested  by  other  studies  and  observations 
from  the  field  that  the  disabling  conditions  of  the  workshop  clientele  are 
becoming  more  severe.     One  indication  of  severity  is  the  presence  of  a 
secondary  disability.     Information  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  secondary 
disability  is  available  on  81  percent  of  the  clients  sampled.     Of  these,  45 
percent  were   reported  as  having  a  secondary  disability,  with  emotional  or 
mental  illness,  mental  retardation,  and  other  disorders  listed  most  frequently. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that,  while  workshops  originally  were  established 
to  serve  the  physically  disabled,  they  are  now  serving  primarily  those 
clients  whose  disabling  condition  is  mental  or  emotional.     When  primary  and 
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secondary  disabilities  are  considered,  the  data  show  that  81  percent  of  the 
clients  sampled  have  mental  retardation  or  mental  illness  as  either  their 
primary  or  secondary  disability. 

There  are  six  additional  indicators  of  the  severity  of  an  individuaPs  disabling 
condition;     these  indicators  reflect  personal  management  skills  and  capabilities. 
Of  the  clients  sampled  for  whom  information  is  available,  25  percent  cannot 
travel  independently  in  their  communities;  7  percent  are  not  independent  in 
dressing;  27  percent  are  not  independent  in  food  preparation;  and  11  percent 
are  not  independent  in  personal  hygiene.     Furthermore,  11  percent  of  the 
clients  are  dependent  upon  a  mechanical  device  and  14  percent  have  physical 
activity  limitations. 


A  rough  severity  index  was  constructed  by  determining  how  many  types  of 
problems  each  sampled  client  had,  utilizing  the  variables  discussed  above. 
When  the  index  of  severity  is  correlated  with  primary  disability,  it  can  be 
seen  that  clients  with  cerebral  palsy  are  the  most  severely  disabled 
(mean=4. 6) ,  clients  with  orthopedic  disorders  (mean=2. 7)  and  amputees 
(mean=2. 58)  are  next.     The  least  severely  disabled  are  ex-alcoholics  or 
ex-drug  addicts  and  MI  clients  (mean=  .7  and  .  8,  respectively).    The  over- 
all mean  for  sampled  clients  is  1.  6.     However,  when  the  mean  is  weighted 
in  terms  of  the  distribution  of  workshops  in  the  general  population,  the  result- 
ant mean  is  1.  8.       When  WACs  are  eliminated  from  tin  weighted  mean,  the 
resultant  mean  is  1. 5.    (The  average  for  WACs  is  2.0.)   In  general,  there 
is  a  tendency  for  larger  workshops  to  deal  with  more  severely  disabled  clients. 
This  trend  is  not  found  with  WACs;  the  largest  WACs  tend  to  serve  less 
severely  involved  clients  (mean=l.  7). 

3.  Education  and  Work  Experience 

Data  show  that  32  percent  of  those  in  the  client  sample  are  in  ungraded  special 
education  classes.     Slightly  over  50  percent  of  clients  in  the  workshop  sample 
completed  eighth  grade  or  over,  and  about  16  percent  of  clients  completed 
seventh  grade  or  less.    Of  the  7, 530  in  the  sample  who  indicated  educational 
experience,  25  percent  completed  high  school  or  beyond. 

The  data  suggest  a  high  proportion  of  workshop  clients  with. limited  employ- 
ability,  utilizing  indices  such  as  educational  and  work  background.     Only 
28  percent  of  the  sampled  clients  held  a  job  prior  to  their  entry  into  the 
workshop.     Of  the  clients  who  held  jobs  before  entering  the  workshop, 
43  percent  held  jobs  in  some  sort  of  service  industry  and  27  percent  held 
jobs  requiring  no,  few,  or  low-level  skills. 
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4.  Living  and  Support  Situation 

Data  on  the  living  arrangements  and  financial  support  situations  of  clients 
in  workshops  give  some  indication  of  their  degree  of  independence  as  adults 
in  their  communities.     The  data  show  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
clients  are  dependent  on  either  familial  or  public  support. 

When  living  arrangement  is  related  to  type  of  workshop,  it  is  found  that  52 
percent  of  the  clients  in  workshops  for  the  blind  and  30  percent  in  the  workshops 
for  general  disabilities  live  in  their  own  residence.      Overall,  19  percent  of 
the  clients  live  in  their  own  residences.     Of  the  WAG  clients,  only  5  percent 
live  in  their  own  residences;  of  the  clients  in  the  Ml/ MR  workshops,  14 
percent  live  in  their  own  residences. 


It  was  found  that,   overall,   12  percent  of  the  clients  live  in  institutional 
settings;  24  percent  of  the  WAC  clients  live  in  institutional  settings. 
Only  3  percent  of  the  clients  in  workshops  for  the  blind  and  6  percent  of 
the  clients  in  workshops  for  general  disabilities  live  in  institutional  settings; 
11  percent  of  the  clients  in  MI/MR  workshops  live  in  institutional  settings. 

Compared  to  an  overall  percentage  of  51  percent  of  the  clients  who  live  in 
their  parents'  or  guardian's  residence,  the  percentages  by  workshop  type 
are  as  follows: 

...  56  percent  of  clients  in  MI/MR  workshops 

...  37  percent  of  clients  in  workshops  for  the  blind 

.  .  .44  percent  of  clients  in  workshops  for  general  disabilities 

...  55  percent  of  clients  in  WACs 

The  primary  source  of  support  of  clients  entering  workshops  is  known  for 
8,204  cases.     Of  these,  49.8  percent  were  supported  by  family  or  relations; 
17.7  percent  were  supported  by  SSI,  OASDI,  or  AFDC;  12. 8  percent  were 
residents  in  public  institutions;  12.1  percent  were  supported  by  other 
forms  of  public  assistance;  3.  5  percent  were  supported  by  their  own  earnings. 

A  higher  percentage  of  males  were  supported  primarily  by  their  own  earnings* 
4. 6  percent-- than  the  percentage  overall— 3. 5  percent.     The  percentage  of 
females  who  were  supported  primarily  by  their  own  earnings  is  2.  2  percent. 

When  this  characteristic  is  related  to  type  of  workshop,  a  higher  percentage 
is  found  for  clients  entering  workshops  for  the  blind— 7.4  percent  of  the 
females  and  10.  6  percent  of  the  males.     In  addition,  there  also  is  a  higher 
percentage  among  males  entering  workshops  for  general  disabilities— 10. 3 
percent. 
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A  higher  percentage  of  WAC  clients  cited  their  residence  in  public  institutions 
as  their  primary  source  of  their  support— 22.5  percent  of  the  females,  and 
27. 2  percert  of  the  males.  In  comparison,  12. 8  percent  of  all  workshop 
clients  cited  residence  in  public  institutions  as  the  primary  source  of  their 
support. 

A  higher  percentage  of  clients  in  workshops  for  the  blind  (22.2  percent  females, 
and  22.2  percent  of  the  males)  and  workshops  for  general  disabilities  (24  per- 
cent of  the  females,  and  21.2  percent  of  the  males)  reported  SSI/OASDI/AFDC 
as  their  primary  source  of  support  upon  entry  in  the  workshops.     Overall, 
17. 7  percent  reported  these  sources  of  support. 

The  percentage  of  clients  who  are  breadwinners  is  49  percent  of  the  clients 
in  workshops  for  the  blind,    41  percent  of  the  clients  in  workshops  for 
general  disabilities,  and  27  percent  of  workshop  clients  overall.    Clients 
in  WACs  were  cited  as  main  breadwinners  in  only  9  percent  of  the  cases, 
while  clients  in  MI/MR  workshops  were  cited  as  main  breadwinners  in  21 
percent  of  the  cases. 

While  the  parent  or  guardian  was  cited  as  the  main  breadwinner  in  64  percent 
of  the  cases,  overall,  there  are  considerable  differences  among  the  various 
types  of  workshops. 

...  70  percent  of  the  cases  in  MI/MR  workshops 

...  37  percent  of  the  cases  in  workshops  for  the  blind 

...  46  percent  of  the  cases  in  workshops  for  general  disabilities 

...  85  percent  of  the  cases  in  WACs 

While  the  spouse  was  cited  as  the  main  breadwinner  in  only  5  percent  of 
the  cases,  in  workshops  for  the  blind  the  spouse  was  cited  in  11  percent  of 
the  cases. 

There  are  21  percent  of  the  clients  who  either  are  or  have  been  married 
and  11  percent  who  have  one  or  more  children. 

E.  Client  Characteristics  of  the  Study  Sample  and  PVR  Clients  not  in 

Sheltered  Workshops 

As  Table  8  indicates,  when  comparing  the  disabling  conditions  of  clients 
in  the  study  sample  and  the  disabling  conditions  of  1972  rehabilitants ,  a 
considerably  greater  proportion  of  mentally  retarded  individuals  is  served 
by  workshops  than  is  found  in  the  rehabilitation  population  in  general. 
However,  the  proportion  of  the  orthopedically  impaired  in  workshops  is 
smaller  than  that  within  the  population  of  rehabilitants.     The  data  show  a 
mean  of  1. 60  number  of  problems.     Clients  with  orthopedic  disorders, 
cerebral  palsy  and  mental  retardation,  as  well  as  amputees,  have  a  mean 
of  more  than  2  problems. 
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Table  8 

A  Comparison  of  Selected  Client  Characteristics 
Between  those  in  the  1974/75  Greenleigh  Study  and  a 
Profile  of  DVR  Clients  not  in  Sheltered  Workshops 
in  Fiscal  1972  (Expressed  in  Percents) 


Client 

1974/75 

1972  DVR  Clients  not  in 
Sheltered  Workshops - 

Charact  eristics 

Sheltered  WorkshoD  Sample 

Total  Number 

(8,898) 

(315,670) 

Disabilijtv 

Visual 

10.4 

8.5 

Hearing 

1.2 

5.4 

Orthopedic 

4.9 

17.2 

Cerebral  Palsy 

2.9 

— 

Absence/amputation  of 

major  /minor  members 

.5 

3.1 

Mental  or  emotional 

disorders 

18.6 

23.0 

Drug  or  alcohol  addiction 

2.5 

5.8 

MR  "educable" 

29.6^ 

10.4 

MR  "trainable" 

23.  5  J 

Circulatory  disorders 

1.6 

-— 

Respiratory  disorders 

.4 

1.4 

Other 

4.0 

•■■■ 

Sex 

Male 

55.2 

56.5 

Female 

44.8 

43.5 

Race 

White 

78.6 

77.3 

Black 

16.8 

21.1 

Other 

4.6 

1.6 

Hiehest  erade  comoleted 

y 

Special  Education 

32.0 

11.3 

Grade  7  or  less 

16.0 

13.2 

Grade  8 

9.0 

10.1 

Grade  9 

6.0 

Grade  10 

7.0 

26.3 

Grade  11 

5.0 

Grade  12 

20.0 

28.8 

Grade  13  and  over 

5.0 

9.3 
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Table  8       (Continued) 


A  Comparison  of  Selected  Client  Characteristics 
Between  those  in  the  1974/75  Greenleigh  Study  and  a 
Profile  of  DVR  Clients  not  in  Sheltered  Workshops 
in  Fiscal  1972  (Expressed  in  Percents) 


Client 

1974/75 

1972  DVR  Clients  not  in 

Characteristics 

Sheltered  Workshop  Sample 

Sheltered  Workshopsa/ 

Number  of  Dependents 

None 

88.8 

59.8 

One 

4.4 

13.5 

Two 

2.9 

8.6 

Three 

1.7 

6.9 

Four  and  over 

2.2 

11.2 

Marital  Status 

Never  married 

78.8 

41.3 

Married 

10.0 

37.1 

Divorced 

5.7 

9.5 

Separated 

-v 

4.0 

7.4 

Widowed 

1.5 

4.6 

Current  Primarv  Source  of 

Support 

Own  earnings  19.5                                                  19.4 

Own  resources  1. 1 

Family /relatives  37.6                                                  51.2       . 

SSI/OASDI/AFDC  21.6                                                        9. 5   ** 

Veterans  benefits  .  8 

Private  pensions  .2 

Public  pension  .  2 

Unemployment  insurance  .1 

Workmens  compensation  .2                                                    1. 4 

Public  institution  (resident)  9.0                                                    9.9 

Temporary  disability  benefits  .1 

Other  public  assistance  9. 1 

Other  private  sources  .6 
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Table  8  (Continued) 

A  Comparison  of  Selected  Client  Characteristics 
Between  those  in  the  1974/75  Greenleigh  Study  and  a 
Profile  of  DVR  Clients  not  in  Sheltered  Workshops 
in  Fiscal  1972  (Expressed  in  Percents) 


1974/75                                                                             , 
Sheltered  Workshop              1972  DVR  Clients  not  in  - 
Characteristics Sample Sheltered  Workshope 

Age  at  Entry 

Mean  age  (28. 33)  (33) 

Less  than  18  12.4  13.3 

18-19  15.1  11.0 

20  -  24  24.4  16.4 

25  -  34  20.5  19.1 

35-44  14.0  16.0 

45-54  11.2  14.3 

55-64  2.3  8.4 

65  and  over  .2  1.6 

—  Lawrence  Mars,  "A  Profile  of  Sheltered  Workshop  Workers  Rehabilitated 
During  Fiscal  Year  1972  (Statistical  Note  Number  40)"  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Services  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (Washington,  D.  C.  : 

—  Percent  of  those  responding.  These  figures  are  derived  from  Table  9  in  the 
Appendix.  Percentages  are  based  on  those  who  indicated  number  of  years  in  school 
completed  and  those  who  indicated  they  we  re  in  ungraded  special  education  classes. 

c/ 

—  Included  all  public  assistance  categories. 


The  proportion  of  blacks  served  by  the  sheltered  workshop  sample  is  much  less 
than  the  proportion  of  black  DVR  clients  not  in  sheltered  workshops.  Table  8 
also  shows  that  sheltered  workshops  clients  have  more  educational  deficits  than 
DVR  clients  not  in  sheltered  workshops.  A  higher  proportion  of  those  in  the 
sheltered  workshop  sample  had  special  education.  This  finding  is  consistent  with 
the  higher  proportion  of  mentally  retarded  clients  in  the  sheltered  workshop  sample 

The  population  of  clients  served  by  sheltered  workshops  appears  to  be  a  distinct 
subset  of  the  population  of  clients  served  by  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
as  a  whole.  Study  data  indicate  that  the  client  population  served  by  sheltered  work- 
shops is  drawn  from  the  segment  of  the  state  agency  caseload  with  greater  voca- 
tional and  educational  deficits  than  those  confronted  by  the  average  rehabilitant. 
The  sheltered  workshop  population  also  has  more  severe  impairments  and  greater 
economic  deprivation. 
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F.  Client  Characteristics  at  Termination 

1.  Nature  of  Termination 

The  nature  of  the  clientfs  workshop  termination  is  known  in  2,458  cases; 
36  percent  of  the  clients  terminated  because  their  services  and  programs 
were  completed;  29  percent  terminated  on  their  own;  while  10  percent 
terminated  for  psychosocial  reasons.     Only  a  small  percentage  (2  percent) 
were  terminated  because  their  sponsorship  terminated.     Not  unexpectedly, 
a  high  percentage  (42  percent)  of  clients  with  drug-  or  alcohol-addiction 
problems  terminated  on  their  own  (selfHermination). 

When  nature  of  termination  is  related  to  type  of  workshops,  it  is  found  that 
36  percent  of  the  clients  in  workshops  for  the  blind  terminated  on  their  own; 
overall,   29  percent  terminated  on  their  own.     The  following  are  the 
percentages  of  clients  who  terminated  because  their  services  and  programs 
had  been  completed:    overall,  36  percent;  those  in  WACs  and  workshops 
for  the  blind,  28  percent;  those  in  MI/MR  workshops,  41  percent;  and 
workshops  for  general  disabilities,  35  percent. 


2.  Residential  Status  at  Termination 

There  are  2,261  case  records  that  indicate  residential  status  at  termination: 
47  percent  of  the  terminated  clients  live  in  their  parents*  or  guardians1 
residences  ;   26  percent  live  in  their  own  residences;  12  percent  live  in 
congregate  care  settings;  while  8  percent  live  in  institutional  settings. 
There  is  an  overall  difference  of  6  percent  living  in  own  residences  between 
the  total  sample  at  intake  and  the  terminated  clients  at  termination. 

3.  Main  Breadwinner  at  Termination 

There  are  1,455  case  records  that  indicate  who  is  the  main  breadwinner. 
In  the  majority  of  households  (54  percent),  the  main  breadwinner  is  the 
parent  or  guardian.     The  client  is  the  main  breadwinner  in  34  percent  of 
the  cases;   the  spouse  is  cited  as  the  main  breadwinner  in  8  percent  of  the 
cases. 

Comparing  terminated  clients  at  termination  to  all  clients  at  entry,  27  percent 
of  the  clients  were  primary  breadwinners  at  entry  and  34  percent  of  those 
terminating  are  the  breadwinners  at  termination.     When  one  considers 
that  nearly  half  of  those  terminating  became  employed,  it  would  appear 
that  some  clients  terminate  into  employment  but  remain  dependent  on  other 
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primary  breadwinners.  This  conclusion  is  tenuous,  however,  because 
of  the  high  proportion  of  clients  for  whom  breadwinners-at-termination 
data  are  not  available, 

G.  Client  Perceptions  of  Workshops 

Overall,  the  findings  indicate  that  the  majority  of  responding  clients  have 
positive  perceptions  of  their  workshop  experiences.     The  majority  of 
respondents  reported  satisfaction  both  with  the  quality  of  the  workshop 
evaluations  they  received,  and  with  their  general  workshop  experiences. 
Further,  when  asked  to  rate  the  helpfulness  of  those  various  training  and 
rehabilitation  services  which  they  received  from  the  workshop  (  or  through 
referral  by  the  workshop) ,  the  majority  rated  each  of  these  services  as 
"quite  helpful. "     In  addition,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  respondents 
indicated  satisfaction  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  workshops  as  places  of 
employment «     It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  extent  to  which  clients 
indicated  satisfaction  with  their  workshop  experiences  may  have  been 
influenced  by  any  of  the  following  factors. 

The  first  factor  is  that  persons  who  are  satisfied  with  their  work  environ- 
ments probably  are  more  likely  to  remain  in  them  than  those  who  are 
dissatisfied.     While  it  is  not  implied  that  all  those  who  self-terminated 
relationships  with  workshops  did  so  because  of  dissatisfaction,  29  percent 
of  all  terminated  clients  for  whom  there  are  records  were  self-terminated,, 
Conversely,  there  may  be  clients  who  feel  that,  due  to  their  handicaps, 
there  is  no  alternative  open  to  them  outside  the  workshop.     It  is  well  known 
that  persons  who  find  themselves  in  a  setting  to  which  they  see  no  options 
may  tend  to  view  it  more  favorably  than  those  who  feel  that  they  have  an 
option. 

The  second  factor  is  that  clients  were  interviewed  within  the  workshop 
setting.     Greenleigh  Associates  has  found  in  the  past  that  persons  interviewed 
within  the  setting  which  is  the  topic  of  the  interview  may  tend  to  refer  to  it 
more  positively  than  they  might  have  if  they  had  been  interviewed  in  a  nautral 
setting. 

A  third  factor  that  may  have  influenced  the  extent  to  which  clients  demon- 
strated satisfaction  is  the  finding  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  visually 
impaired,  the  majority  of  respondents  from  all  major  disability  groups 
seem  to  view  the  workshop  as  a  temporary  training  enviroiment  rather  than 
as  a  place  of  permanent  employment. 

A  total  of  2,140  clients  from  the  sampled  regular  workshops  (excluding  free- 
standing work  activities  centers)  were  interviewed  in  order  to  obtain  client 
views  with  regard  to  their  experiences  in  the  workshops.     Responses  are 
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listed  below.     For  the  reader  who  wishes  to  look  at  differences  between 
disability  groups,  tables  35  to  40  are  included  in  the  appendix. 

1.  General  Satisfaction  of  Clients  with  Their  Experiences  in 

Sheltered  Workshops 

Clients  were  asked  whether  they  had  been  generally   satisfied  with  their 
experiences  in  the  workshops.     There  were  2,059  clients  who  responded. 

Of  the  total  number  of  respondents,  29  percent  stated  that  they  were  fairly 
satisfied;   the  majority— 64  percent—indicated  that  they  were  quite 
satisfied  with  their  experiences  in  the  sheltered  workshops.     Only  8  percent 
of  all  respondents  indicated  that  they  were  not  satisfied. 

The  following  disability  groups  had  the  highest  percentages  of  respondents 
who  were  "quite  satisfied"  with  their  experiences  in  the  workshops;   those 
with  circulatory  or  respiratory  disorders  (74  percent  of  53  respondents);  those 
with  orthopedic  disorders  (70  percent  of  114  respondents);  alcoholics  or 
drug  addicts  (67  percent  of  42  respondents);  and  the  mentally  retarded 
(66  percent  of  911  respondents). 

Other  indices  also  indicated  that  clients  are  generally  satisfied  with  their 
sheltered  workshop  experience.    Of  2,103  respondents,  91  percent  stated 
that  workshop  rules  and  regulations  for  clients  are  enforced  fairly.    Of 
1,862  respondents,  91  percent  felt  that  management  responded  fairly  with 
regard  to  client  grievances.  Workshop  experiences  of  clients  are  perceived 
as  satisfactory  by  clients  even  when  no  formal  or  informal  organization  of 
clients  in  the  workshop  existed  to  discuss  wages,  hours,  working  conditions, 
etc.    Of  1,803  respondents,  80  percent  stated  no  such  organization  exists 
in  the  workshop.    The  sampled  clients  were  asked  whether  or  not  they  felt 
they  had  participated  in  the  decisions  that  had  been  made  regarding  their 
service  or  program  needs.    Of  1,775  respondents,  the  majority-— 66  percent- 
felt  they  had  not  participated.  Clients  were  also  asked  whether  or  not  they 
felt  they  were  participating  in  the  development  of  workshop  policies,  rules, 
and  regulations.  Of  1,813  respondents,  a  large  majority — 81  percent — felt 
they  were  not  participating. 

2.  Client  Satisfaction  With  Regard  to  the  Quality  of  Workshop 

Evaluations 

Clients  were  asked  whether  or  not  they  had  ever  been  evaluated  by  the 
workshops.     Of  the  1,623  who  responded,  68  percent  stated  that  they  had 
received  evaluation  services.   Clients  were  also  asked  whether  ot  not  they 
had  been  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  such  evaluations.     A  total  of  1,016 
clients  responded.     The  vast  majority  of  those  responding — 92  percent- 
stated  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  their  evaluations. 
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3.  Clients*  Perceptions  of  the  Degree  of  Helpfulness 

of  Various  Training  and  Rehabilitation  Services 
Provided  by  the  Sheltered  Workshops  or,  Through 
Referral  bv  the  Workshops 

Clients  in  all  disability  groups  were  asked  to  report  their  perceptions  of  the 
degree  of  helpfulness  to  them  of  various  training  and  rehabilitation  services 
that  they  had  received  from  the  sheltered  workshops  (or  through  referral  by 
the  workshops),,    The  perceived  degree  of  helpfulness  of  the  following  services 
was  determined:  vocational  training;  group  and/or  individual  counseling; 
personal  management,  mobility,  and/or  communication  training;  occupational, 
physical,  speech,  or  recreational  therapy;  and  remedial  or  adult  basic 
education. 

The  majority  of  responding  clients  felt  that  the  training  and  rehabilitation 
services  that  they  received  had  been  helpful  to  them. 

a.  Vocational  Training 

Of  1,784  respondents,  531  (or  30  percent)  indicated  that  they  had  received 
vocational  training.     Those  clients  who  so  responded  were  asked  whether 
they  felt  that  the  training  had  been  helpful  to  them;   506  persons  responded. 
Of  these,  76  percent  stated  that  their  vocational  training  had  been  quite 
helpful,  and  19  percent  reported  that  it  had  been  slightly  helpful. 

b.  Group  and/or  Individual  Counseling 

Of  1,961  respondents,  948  (or  48  percent)  indicated  that  they  had  received 
group  and/or  individual  counseling.     Those  clients  who  so  responded  were 
asked  whether  they  felt  such  counseling  had  been  helpful  to  them.     There 
were  912  persons  who  responded.     Of  these,  65  percent  stated  that  the 
counseling  had  been  quite  helpful,  and  25  percent  reported  that  it  had  been 
slightly  helpful. 

c.  Personal  Management.  Mobility,  and/or 
Communication  Training 

Of  920  respondents,  92  (or  10  percent)  indicated  that  they  had  received 
personal  management,  mobility,  and/or  communication  training.     Those 
clients  who  so  responded  were  asked  whether  they  felt  such  training  had 
been  helpful  to  them.     There  were  87  persons  who  responded.     Of  these, 
81  percent  stated  that  the  training  had  been  quite  helpful,  and  12  percent 
reported  that  it  had  been  slightly  helpful. 
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d.  Occupational,  Physical,  Speech,  or  Recreational 
Therapy 

Of  1,820  respondents,  260  (or  14  percent)  indicated  that  they  had  received 
occupational,  physical,  speech,  or  recreational  therapy.  Those  clients 
who  so  responded  were  asked  whether  they  felt  such  therapy  had  been  helpful 
to  them.  There  were  232  persons  who  responded.    Of  these,  70  percent 
stated  that  the  therapy  had  been  quite  helpful,  and  23  percent  reported  that 
it  had  been  slightly  helpful. 

e.  Remedial  or  Adult  Basic  Education 


Of  2,022  respondents,  250  (or  13  percent)  indicated  that  they  had  received 
remedial  or  adult  basic  education.  Those  clients  who  so  responded  were 
asked  whether  they  felt  such  education  had  been  helpful  to  them.    There 
were  233  persons  who  responded.  .  Of  these,  79  percent  stated  that  the  therapy 
had  been  quite  hdlpful.    and  15  percent  reported  that  it  had  been  slightly  helpful. 

Clients  were  asked  whether  or  not  they  felt  that  the  persons  who  trained  them 
knew  their  jobs.  The  total  number  of  respondents  was  1,415.    The  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  respondents — 96  percent — indicated  that  they  felt  those  who 
trained  them  did  know  their  jobs. 

4.  Clients'  Perceptions  Related  to  Training  for  Unsheltered 

Employment 

Clients  were  asked  whether  they  thought  that  the  workshops  were  training 
them  for  unsheltered  employment.  Responses  were  given  by  1,697  persons 
The  majority  of  all  respondents — 71  percent — indicated  that  they  thought 
workshops  were  training  them  for  competitive  employment. 

Clients  were  asked  whether  they  felt  that  the  workshops  were  assessing 
them  periodically  to  determine  whether  they  were  ready  to  move  to  jobs 
outside  the  workshops.    Of  1,617  respondents,  74  percent  stated  that  they 
felt  they  were  being  so  assessed. 

Clients  were  asked  whether  or  not  they  expected  to  be  placed  in  competitive 
employment  within  a  year.    Of  1,464  respondents,  the  majority — 59  percent — 
indicated  that  they  thought  they  would  be  placed  within  a  year. 

Clients  were  asked  whether  they  felt  they  were  ready  for  unsheltered  em- 
ployment,   Of  1.  741  respondents,  58  percent  stated  that  they  felt  they  were 
ready. 
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V.     PROGRAMS  DIRECTLY  ORIENTED  TOWARD  WORK 


A.  Summary 

The  discussion  in  this  chapter  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  rehabilitation 
programs  that  are  directly  or  indirectly  work  related  are  at  the  core  of  a 
workshop's  functioning:    These  are  the  programs  that  distinguish  workshops 
from  other  types  of  rehabilitation  facilities.    This  chapter  describes  the 
extent  to  which  workshops  offer  programs  that  are  directly  or  indirectly 
work  related,  the  contents  of  those  programs,  the  percentages  of  clients  re- 
ceiving each  of  the  services,  the  variety  and  types  of  jobs  available  in  work- 
shops, and  the  sources  of  funds  to  pay  for  programs  that  are  directly  work 
oriented.    Also  included  are  the  interagency  and  financial  arrangements 
through  which  programs  are  offered. 

There  are  several  other  places  in  this  report  where  work-related  information 
is  presented.   Chapter  VIII  discusses  the  wages  that  clients  receive.   Chapter  LX 
analyses  the  relationship  between  receipt  of  these  services  and  outcomes  — 
particularly  client  placement. 

The  severely  handicapped  individuals  who  were  described  in  the  previous 
chapter  come  to  sheltered  workshops  for  vocational  rehabilitation  and/or 
work.  Hence,  the  organization  known  as  a  workshop  is  primarily  oriented 
toward  offering  a  type  of  vocational  service  that  is  offered  in  no  other  or- 
ganization.   Such  vocational  services  are  provided  both  through  programs 
that  are  directly  related  and  those  that  are  indirectly  related  to  work.  Most 
workshop  programs  are  diffusely  related  to  work  in  general  instead  of  being 
specifically  related  to  job  types  (as  are  the  programs  found  in  vocational 
schools).  However,  the  rehabilitation  programs  of  the  workshops  are  spe- 
cifically oriented  toward  work  rather  than  toward  general  psychological  or 
physical  rehabilitation  (as  are  the  programs  to  be  found  in  hospitals  and 
clinics).     Consequently,  workshop  programs  essentially  are  unique;  because 
of  this  uniqueness,  descriptive  data  about  these  programs  were  gathered  in 
the  national  study. 

Workshops  were  found  to  offer  four  basic  program  types  that  this  report 
defines  as  directly  work  related. 

•  Remunerative  Employment  Programs 

•  Evaluation  Programs 
9  Training  Programs 

•  Placement  Programs 
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Appendix  Table  45  indicates  the  types  of  certificated  programs  offered  by 
workshops  of  different  types  and  sizes.    But  all  workshops  offer  clients 
remunerative  sheltered  employment  as  defined  in  this  report;  there  is  some 
paid  work  in  all  workshops.    While  a  small  number  of  sampled  workshops 
(5  percent)  offer  only  remunerative  employment,  the  average  workshop 
offers  10  different  programs  or  services  to  its  clients.    As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  larger  the  workshop,  the  more  programs  it  is  likely  to  have. 

After  remunerative  work,  work  evaluation  is  the  service  that  the  workshop 
client  is  next  most  likely  to  receive.  This  service  consists  of  an  assessment 
of  the  client's  current  and  potential  work  capabilities.    Appendix  Table  46 
shows  the  number  of  different  programs  offered  by  different  types  of  shops. 
Personal  adjustment  training  is  the  next  most  common  service  received  by 
clients.  This  service  program  is  aimed  at  assisting  the  handicapped  to 
adjust  to  routine,  personal  relationships,  pressures,  and  other  demands 
of  work  and  the  environment. 

Placement  readiness  training  is  an  important  service  program  that  is  offered 
to  about  half  of  the  workshop  clients.  This  program  attempts  to  prepare  clients 
for  the  process  of  obtaining  employment.     Occupation-related  training,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  offered  to  a  minority  of  workshop  clients.  Such  training  is  de- 
fined here  as  experiential  preparation  for  a  specific  industry,  service  occupa- 
tion, or  manufacturing  process.    It  is  not  necessarily  vocational  skill  training. 
It  is  more  specific  than  on-the-job  training  (OJT)  in  the  facility,  which  is  the 
more  common  method  of  training  workshop  clients. 

These  basic  programs  are  integrally  and  complementarily  related  in  most  of 
the  workshops  sampled.     (Although  the  emphasis  might  be  on  any  one  of  the 
programs,  all  four  are  found  in  the  majority  of  sampled  workshops.)    But 
because  of  the  programs'  complementary  natures,  it  was  most  difficult  both 
to  observe  the  programs  in  the  workshops  and  also  to  analyze  available  data 
about  these  programs.     In  many  instances,  the  programs  were  virtually  in- 
distinguishable from  one  another — especially  in  those  instances  (which  were 
the  majority)  in  which  the  remunerative  employment  program  received  pri- 
mary emphasis. 

The  problem  of  trying  to  analyze  the  programs  as  separate  entities  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  lack  of  any  systematic  or  consistent  reporting  and/or  record- 
keeping practices  at  the  workshop  level.  Simple  data  on  items  such  as  the 
numbers  of  clients  in  various  programs,  the  duration  of  programs,  or  the 
cost  of  programs  were  very  often  unavailable.    The  fact  that  many  workshops 
were  unable  (in  terms  of  written  documentation,  cost  figures,  or  staffing) 
their  assertions  that  they  were  conducting  certain  programs  suggests  that 
when  such  programs  exist  in  workshops  at  all  they  do  so  only  informally  as 
nondiscrete  units.    This  is  not  to  suggest  that  all  programs  are  nondiscrete 
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in  all  workshops  or  that  workshops  are  in  any  way  less  effective  as  a  con- 
sequence.   The  observation  is  so  presented  only  that  the  method  of  organiz- 
ing the  data  below,  under  discrete  program  headings,  will  not  be  confused 
with  the  actual  organization  of  activities  in  workshops. 

Although  workshops  report  providing  a  variety  of  service  programs  for 
clients,  the  depth  and  quality  of  these  programs  is  called  into  question  by 
the  small  amount  of  professional  staff  funds  allocated  by  most  workshops 
to  these  programs.    The  average  workshop  spends  about  $7,  000  per  year 
on  professional  staff  for  its  evaluation  program,  and  a  similar  amount  on 
professional  staff  for  its  training  program.    This  finding  indicates  that 
both  services  may  often  be  conducted  by  nonprofessional  staff,  i.e. ,  the 
production  supervisors.    It  further  indicates  that  evaluation  actually  may  be 
situational  assessment  conducted  by  supervisors,  and  that  training  largely 
is  supervised  work  experience. 

B.  Remunerative  Employment  Programs 

Remunerative  employment  programs  are  universally  found  in  sheltered  work- 
shops.   Traditionally, these  programs  have  given  severely  handicapped  indi- 
viduals the  opportunity,  otherwise  denied  them  in  the  competitive  labor  market, 
to  be  gainfully  employed  in  a  supportive  work  environment.  Task  assignments 
either  are  geared  to  the  individual's  abilities  or  designed  to  be  simple  enough 
so  that  all  the  clients  in  a  group  are  able  to  accomplish  them.  The  assumption 
behind  sheltered  remunerative-employment  programs  is  that  a  supportive 
work  environment  with  specially  designed  tasks  can  be  instrumental  in  reha- 
bilitating a  handicapped  individual  toward  full  economic  productivity  and/or 
competitive  employability.    Because  it  is  assumed  that  the  individuals  in 
sheltered  remunerative-work  programs  are  incapable  of  being  fully  produc- 
tive according  to  competitive  labor  standards,  the  Department  of  Labor  (DOL) 
Wage  and  Hours  Division  has  been  given  authority  by  Congress  to  supervise 
these  programs  and  to  certificate  them,  thereby  permitting  payment  of  less 
than  minimum  wages  to  the  workers. 

The  two  major  remunerative  work  programs  that  DOL  certificates  are  termed 
regular  work  programs  (RWP)  and  work  activities  center  programs  (WAC). 
Of  the  400  workshops  sampled  in  the  national  study,  38  percent  have  only  a 
RWP  certificate,  24  percent  have  only  a  WAC  certificate,  and  38  percent 
have  both  WAC  and  RWP  certificates.     From  these  data  it  is  projected  that 
49  percent  of  all  workshops  have  RWPs  and  74  percent  have  WACs. 

1.  Regular  Work  Program  (RWP) 

Regular  work  programs  are  set  up  for  clients  of  sheltered  workshops  who  are 
capable  of  productivity  at  a  rate  of  at  least  50  percent  of  minimum  wage 
standards,  or  for  whom  the  workshop  has  obtained  an  individual  exemption 
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from  DOL  because  the  client  produces  below  50  percent  of  minimum  wage 
standards.    A  client  may  be  in  a  RWP  for  a  short  period  (less  than  two 
years)  during  which  time  the  individual  is  called,  for  purposes  of  this  study, 
a  transitional  client;  or  the  individual  may  be  in  the  program  for  a  long 
period  of  time.     For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  those  clients  in  RWPs  who 
have  been  there  longer  than  two  years  are  termed  sheltered  clients.     (The 
terms  long-term  sheltered  clients,  terminal  clients,  or  extended  evaluees 
also  are  sometimes  used  in  the  rehabilitation  field  to  describe  this  group 
of  individuals). 

Clients  in  the  RWP  can  represent  both  low  and  high  levels  of  functioning. 
The  low  level  of  work  functioning  is  represented  by  those  clients  who  are 
so  vocationally  handicapped  that  they  are  not  expected  to  enter  into  com- 
petitive employment  within  the  near  future.  This  low-level  category  de- 
notes the  existence  of  numerous,  significant,  work  limitations — many  of 
which  might  be  improved  substantially  with  the  provision  of  a  moderate 
(or  reasonable)  amount  of  remedial  services.     Clients  so  classified  are 
moderately  productive  in  terms  of  workshop  productivity,  and  work- 
related  activities  can  be  the  primary  focus  of  involvement  for  workers  at 
this  level.    The  chances  for  advancement  to  the  next  higher  level  of  work 
functioning  are  fair  to  good  for  these  clients,  but  for  advancement  to  a 
competitive  level,  less  than  fair.    Many  clients  in  this  category  become 
long-term  sheltered  employment  clients.     Of  the  clients  sampled  for  this 
study,  36  percent  have  been  in  the  workshop  for  longer  than  two  years  at 
the  time  of  their  termination  from  the  workshop. 

The  high  level  of  work  functioning  (borderline  competitive  or  high  sheltered) 
represents  those  clients  who  are  adequate  in  most  of  the  important  factors 
involved  in  successful  competitive  employment  (such  as  productivity,  physical 
functioning,  emotional  stability,  work  attitudes,  social  functioning,  intellectual 
functioning,  etc. )  but  who  are  deficient  in  a  few  significant  work  areas  that 
would  interfere  markedly  with  ovefall  work  functioning  in  a  competitive  work 
situation.    The  rehabilitation  program  emphasis  is  on  providing  remedial 
services  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  work  limitations  in  order  to  bring  the 
client  to  a  level  of  competitive  work  readiness.    The  chances  that  a  client 
in  this  category  eventually  will  advance  to  competitive  employment  are 
fair  to  good. 

Since  volume  of  work  varies  in  workshops  and  work  flow  is  a  source  of  prob- 
lems, it  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  how  many  hours  of  remunerative 
work  clients  will  be  offered  in  the  course  of  a  year  (or  any  other  set  period 
of  time).    Work  hours  also  vary  by  client  status;  therefore  as  an  individual's 
status  changes,  his  or  her  workload  could  be  expected  to  change.  Workshops 
in  the  sample  reported  an  average  work  week  of  31  hours  for  their  clients  in 
regular  work  programs.  (Clients  working  under  WAC  or  E  &  T  certificates 
have  far  fewer  hours  of  remunerative  work. ) 
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Although  certain  trends  can  be  ascertained  from  the  data  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  fee  is  paid  to  the  workshop  for  its  provision  of  sheltered  employment, 
the  number  of  workshops  reporting  is  too  small  to  make  meaningful  conclu- 
sions.    (See  Appendix  Tables  47  and  48. )   Nonetheless,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  31  percent  of  the  sampled  workshops  with  regular  work  programs 
stated  that  they  receive  fees  from  DVRs  or  SABs  to  provide  extended  shel- 
tered employment.    Since  the  data  also  indicate  that  84  percent  of  the  sam- 
pled workshops  do  provide  sheltered  employment  to  clients  referred  by 
DVR  or  SAB,  it  can  be  inferred  that  at  least  53  percent  of  them  are  provid- 
ing the  sheltered  employment  without  any  fee  or  subsidy  from  the  state 
agencies. 

2.  Work  Activities  Center  (WAC) 

Clients  in  the  work  activities  center  represent  a  level  of  functioning  from 
which  only  a  minimal  degree  of  work  productivity  can  be  expected.    This 
classification  strongly  suggests  the  presence  of  numerous  significant  long- 
term  work  limitations  that  require  intensive  long-range  remedial  services 
in  order  to  bring  about  these  clients'  advancement  to  the  next  higher  level 
of  work  functioning.    The  amount  of  their  production,  and  therefore  their 
remuneration,  is  quite  minimal.     Vocational  planning  for  clients  so  classi- 
fied is  focused  on  increasing  the  clients'  productivity  and  overall  work  func- 
tioning, in  terms  of  reaching  the  next  higher  level  of  work  functioning. 

Chances  for  successful  entry  into  competitive  employment  are  very  poor 
for  these  clients.     With  placement  into  the  work  activities  center,  however, 
a  client  becomes  involved  in  work-related  activities  while  also  receiving 
services  and  experiences  aimed  at  developing  more  effective  personal/ 
social  functioning.    When  clients  are  found  to  function  at  a  level  so  low  or 
so  limited  that  no  real  work  productivity  can  be  expected, plans  for  their 
future  are  not  geared  toward  increased  productivity.  Services  to  clients  so 
classified  are  remedial — to  increase  the  client's  confidence  and  skills  in 
performing  the  activities  of  daily  living  such  as  self- feeding,  toilet  training, 
self-dressing,  social  behavior,  etc.    The  rationale  is  that  the  individual 
has  the  right  to  work  and  the  right  to  be  maintained  in  as  normal  an  environ- 
ment as  possible,  even  though  there  is  virtually  no  potential  for  future  com- 
petitive employment.     The  work  program  is  maintained  even  when  actual 
productivity  is  negligible,  since  in  individual  cases  there  may  be  some  chance 
of  advancement  to  the  next  higher  level  of  work  functioning. 

Over  half  the  workshops  sampled  indicated  that  they  did  have  work  activities 
programs.  Such  programs  are  most  common  in  workshops  serving  the  men- 
tally ill  and  mentally  retarded  (62  percent)  as  compared  to  33  percent  of  the 
general  workshops  and  17  percent  of  the  workshops  for  the  blind.    A  total  of 
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286  of  the  400  programs  (72  percent)  conducted  work  activities  programs: 
40  percent  of  workshops  with  work  activities  programs  had  agreements  with 
DVR  to  take  referrals  into  their  programs;  23  percent  of  the  workshops  re- 
ported that  they  received  some  fee  for  providing  this  program.     (Appendix 
Tables  49  and  50.) 

One  interpretation  of  the  data  is  that  workshops  provide  evaluation  and  train- 
ing to  DVR-sponsored  clients  under  WAC  certificates,  since  DVR  cannot  pur- 
chase work  activities.  The  same  number  of  workshops  are  as  likely  to  have 
arrangements  with  the  Department  of  Public  Health/Mental  Health  (PH/MH) 
as  with  DVR  for  the  provision  of  work  activities;  however,  they  are  more 
likely  to  receive  fees  from  the  PH/MH  agencies.     If  the  trend  toward  a  more 
severely  handicapped,  primarily  retarded  or  emotionally  disturbed  clientele 
continues,  then  the  workshops  are  likely  to  develop  more  relationships  with 
PH/MH  agencies,  which  are  able  to  pay  for  work  activities. 

C.  Vocational  Evaluation  in  Workshops 

Evaluation  is  a  diagnostic  process  that  uses  the  medium  of  work  in  determining 
a  client's  vocational  or  work  potential.  The  client's  potential  is  developed  to 
the  extent  that  this  process  is  used  in  guiding  and  monitoring  progress  through- 
out the  client's  participation  in  other  workshop  programs.     In  this  sense,  voca- 
tional evaluation  in  workshops  has  two  objectives: 

...  to  investigate  or  analyze  the  nature  of  a  client's  vocational 
condition; 

...  to  develop  a  training  or  treatment  plan. 

In  essence,  the  first  objective  describes  the  nature  of  the  evaluation  process 
being  used  in  workshops.    Evaluation  usually    is  carried  out  through  "situa- 
tional assessment" — a  technique  universal  to  workshops  that  provide  evaluation 
services.     (The  most  sophisticated  evaluation  methods  develop  out  of  and  around 
situational  assessment. )  The  second  objective,  to  develop  a  treatment  and  train- 
ing plan,  is  achieved  by  determining  the  baseline  of  the  client's  vocational  cap- 
ability and  beginning  training  at  that  level.  The  baseline  is  located  at  a  point 
between  those  tasks  in  which  the  client  is  proficient  and  those  in  which  he  or  she 
is  not. 

Although  evaluation  techniques  have  been  developed  to  a  high  degree  of  sophis- 
tication in  terms  of  programming  and  methodology,  very  few  workshops  have 
the  staff  capability  or  the  financial  resources  to  perform  elaborate  client 
evaluations.    Workshops  that  are  part  of  large  rehabilitation  facilities  do  have 
them  however,  potential  clients  of  these  workshops  often  are  provided  with 
elaborate  evaluations  even  before  being  referred  to  a  program.  There  are  no 


indications  that  clients  do  not  receive  the  benefits  of  all  the  progress  made 
in  the  rehabilitation  field  in  terms  of  evaluation,  but  it  is  a  study  finding 
that  most  workshops,  as  organizations,  do  not  have  the  capability  to  offer 
clients  an  extremely  sophisticated  evaluation  process.  It  must  be  noted  also 
that  very  few  workshops  have  evaluation  as  their  primary  purpose.  In  most 
workshops,  evaluation  is  merely  a  system  of  monitoring  a  client's  perform- 
ance and  progress  in  actual  work  situations;  and  such  evaluations  are  con- 
ducted fairly  informally.    The  focus  of  these  workshops  is  primarily  on 
basic  vocational  rehabilitation,  i.e.  ,  to  provide  that  remunerative  work  for 
clients  (whether  in  the  workshop  facility  or  within  the  community)  whiich  is 
best  suited  to  the  client's  vocational  potential,  as  it  is  determined  through 
the  process  of  evaluation. 

It  is  not  possible  to  provide  exact  and  detailed  information  on  the  state  of 
the  evaluation  process,  especially  as  it  relates  to  rehabilitation  outcome 
variables.    The  methodology  of  the  present  study  did  not  allow  the  genera- 
tion of  these  types  of  data.  Since  the  effectiveness  of  evaluation  program- 
ming can  be  assessed  only  in  relation  to  outcome  variables,  an  experimental, 
longitudinal  model  can  best  yield  this  type  of  information.    But  the  paucity 
of  hard  data  in  workshop  records  presents  a  problem:    there  is  no  uniform 
way  of  record-keeping  and  there  is  no  system  of  data  storage  and  retrieval. 

Finally,  the  effectiveness  of  the  evaluation  process  is  dependent  upon  the 
extent  to  which  workshops  have  a  variety  of  training  programs  and  other 
services  to  implement  the  rehabilitation  plan  that  is  the  product  of  the  eval- 
uation process.    Assuming  that  placement  and  all  other  factors  relating  to 
workshop  success  (to  the  extent  that  these  are  identifiable)  are  working 
effectively,  success  of  the  total  rehabilitation  process  is  the  result  of  an 
evaluation  system  that  accurately  identifies  the  most  effective  treatment  or 
training  plan  and  an  effective  training  program  (and  supportive  services) 
to  realize  the  implications  of  the  evaluation. 

1.  Evaluation  Methods 

Evaluation  methods  utilized  in  workshops  range  from  individual,  loosely 
structured  evaluation  to  sophisticated  and  highly  structured  evaluations. 
By  and  large,  the  evaluation  method  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  work- 
shop.   Small  workshops  with  limited  staff,  a  small  caseload,  few  available 
programs  and  services,  minimal  funds,  and  few  types  of  jobs  usually  de- 
velop an  informal,  loosely  structured  evaluation  program.   Large  workshops 
with  a  large  staff,  a  full  range  of  available  programs  and  services,  a  sizeable 
caseload, etc.  ,  usually  develop  sophisticated  evaluation  procedures,  that  are 
conducted  by  professional  staff  who  utilize  a  variety  of  evaluation  instruments. 
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Evaluation  methods  that  fall  in  the  lower  range  generally  are  work  oriented. 
After  referral  and  intake,  the  client  of  a  small  workshop  is  assigned  to  a 
task  for  situational  assessment.  Such  a  client  is  given  a  series  of  job  or 
work  samples,  starting  with  a  task  that  requires  the  fewest  fundamental  skills 
and  progressing  to  more  complex  tasks.    Workshops  invariably  utilize  this 
procedure,  which  is  very  informal  and  which  sometimes  is  referred  to  as 
"manipulation  of  the  work  environment.  "    Often  the  range  of  tasks  is  deter- 
mined by  the  types  of  jobs  available  in  the  workshop. 

Although  available  job  types  are  limited,  the  small  workshop  might  utilize 
a  standardized  job-sample  package  (e.  g.  ,  Tower  Job  Sample)  or  a  modifi- 
cation of  that  package.    An  available  staff  member  (usually  the  workshop 
foreman,  the  workshop  supervisor,  or  the  workshop  counselor  if  the  work- 
shop has  one)  observes  the  work  performance  of  the  client  to  determine  his/ 
her  abilities,  limitations,  and  potentials.  Productivity  rate  is  established. 
Coordination,  dexterity,  and  physical  capacity  are  noted.    In  addition,  per- 
sonal appearance,  work  attitude,  motivation,  frustration  tolerance,  and  rela- 
tionships with  co-workers,  supervisors,  and  staff  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Based  on  this  informal  procedure  and  subjective  assessment,  the  staff  mem- 
ber confers  with  a  counselor  (whenever  appropriate)  to  discuss  recommenda- 
tions for  a  rehabilitation  plan  for  the  client.    The  client  may  or  may  not  be 
present  during  this  conference,  but  if  so,  the  evaluative  observations  are  dis- 
cussed with  him  or  her.    The  client's  work  performance  is  focused  on 
during  this  personal  assessment,  which  includes  suggestions  on  how  the  client 
can  improve.  Individual  job  preferences  are  considered;  adjustment  based  on 
this  preference  is  made  whenever  possible. 

The  client  then  is  assigned  either  to  a  job  or  to  the  appropriate  programs/ 
services  the  workshop  might  have  available.    If  the  client  needs  programs 
and  services  other  than  those  which  are  available  in  the  workshop,  the  client 
might  be  referred  out  of  the  workshop  to  another  program  or  service  avail- 
able in  the  community. 

If  the  client  is  assigned  to  a  job,  the  workshop  foreman  continues  the  evalua- 
tion process  by  further  manipulation  of  the  work  environment  (e.  g.  ,  rotation 
of  job  assignments  based  on  ongoing  observations  and  assessments  of  the 
client's  progress).    The  supervisor  utilizes  this  phase  to  test  the  limits  of 
the  client. 

From  this  fundamental  evaluation  process,  the  evaluation  method  progresses 
by  degree  of  complexity  and  involvement.  In  case  of  large  workshops,  es- 
pecially those  that  are  a  component  of  a  more  complex  rehabilitation  facility, 
the  evaluation  method  becomes  highly  structured.    Separate  and  distinct  eval- 
uation components  emerge.  Staff  involvement  increases  and  staff  functions 
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become  extremely  specialized.    Standardized  evaluation  techniques  are 
utilized  by  a  professional  staff  member  or  by  a  professional  team;  the 
team  concept  (which  might  also  include  a  DVR  counselor)  recently  has 
become  popular. 

2.  Types  of  Evaluations  in  Workshops 

The  following  four,  separate  and  distinct,  evaluation  components  or  types 
can  be  identified. 

a.  Work  or  vocational  evaluation  -  a  program  of  assess- 
ment and  development  of  work  potential  and  preferences  undertaken  in  a 
work  or  simulated  work  environment.  This  includes  performance  or  work 
activities  in  the  form  of  work  or  job  samples;  emphasis  is  generally  on 
motor  and  perceptual  skills  associated  with  various  tasks  or  job  families, 
and  on  assessing  and  developing  capacities  for  persistence,  speed,  and 
dexterity. 

b.  Prevocational  evaluation  -  a  program  designed  to 
assess  the  need  for  the  development  of  basic  skills  and  abilities  associated 
with  functioning  in  the  community  and  during  employment.    Usually,  this  is 
a  component  of  the  entire  evaluation  process.   Prevocational  evaluation  may 
include  testing  in  the  management  of  personal  finances,  use  of  public  trans- 
portation, participation  in  social  and  recreational  programs,  and  related 
aspects  of  social  and  public  behavior  in  varied  settings,  including  employ- 
ment settings.  As  distinguished  from  habilitation/activities  of  daily  living 
programs,  prevocational  evaluation  programs  focus  on  skills  and  behavior 
associated  with  employment  status. 

c.  Psychosocial  evaluation  -  a  program  intended  to  assess 
the  individual's  capacity  to  adjust  to  the  social  demands  of  work  and  work 
environments.  Most  often  this  is  conducted  in  actual  work  or  production  set- 
tings. Emphasis  is  upon  evaluating,  in  vivo,  the  individual's  capacity  to  re- 
spond to  and  maintain  appropriate  social  relations  with  peers,  supervisors, 
instructors,  and  others.  In  addition,  emphasis  is  upon  social  skills,  capac- 
ities, and  stability. 

d.  Community-based  vocational  evaluation  -  a  program 
intended  to  assess  and  develop  an  individual's  motivation,  preference,  and 
aptitude  for  a  specific  job  or  vocational  alternative  in  the  community.  The 
process  involves  placement  of  the  client  for  periods  of  time  in  community 
employment  settings  and  subsequent  evaluation  of  training,  development, 
and  education  needs  to  be  set  by  the  facility  or  through  referral.    As  distin- 
guished from  placement  or  training,  the  client's  assignment  is  to  community 
work  stations  on  a  temporary  basis  for  purposes  of  evaluation. 
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A  workshop  may  or  may  not  have  all  forms  as  separate  programs,  or  a  work- 
shop may  emphasize  one  component  over  another.  There  are  cases  in  which 
the  work  or  vocational  component  of  the  evaluation  includes  some  psychological 
assessment. 

3.  Incidence  of  Evaluation  Programs  in  Workshops 

Projected  data  from  the  national  study  show  that  46  percent  of  workshops  in 
the  country  have  separate  training  and  evaluation  programs.    The  word 
"separate"  theoretically  carries  the  connotation  of  physical  separation. 
However,  field  experience  revealed  that  the  evaluee/trainee  might  or  might 
not  be  physically  separate  from  clients  in  other  regular  work  or  work  activi- 
ties programs.    Physical  separation  generally  seems  to  depend  on  the  sophis- 
tication of  the  evaluation  and  training  methods  being  utilized  in  the  workshop. 
Typically,  an  evaluee/trainee  was  distinguishable  from  the  other  clients  be- 
cause he  or  she  was  receiving  extra  supervision  and/or  because,  for  a  speci- 
fied period  of  time  daily,  he  or  she  was  taken  from  the  general  work  in  order 
to  receive  a  special  service  or  program. 

Many  of  the  54  percent  of  workshops  that  do  not  have  separate  training  or  eval- 
uation programs  do  have  some  type  of  training/evaluation  program.  The  follow- 
ing are  percentages  of  sampled  workshops  of  the  various  types  that  reported 
having  separate  programs. 

...   71  percent,  Ml/MR 

...  49  percent,  Workshops  for  the  Blind 

...   76  percent,  General 

...  22  percent,  WAC 

In  terms  of  the  different  types  of  evaluations  offered  in  workshops,  the  per- 
centages of  sampled  workshops  that  perform  evaluations  are  shown  in  Table  9. 

The  data  show  that  the  main  emphasis  of  the  evaluation  process  is  on  work 
or  vocational  evaluation,  regardless  of  type  of  disability  served.  Prevocational 
evaluation  and  psychosocial  evaluation  are  found  to  a  lesser  degree.   Community - 
based  work  evaluation  is  emphasized  the  least  often  of  all.    The  data  show  that 
workshops  serving  the  blind  place  the  least  emphasis  on  the  evaluation  process. 
The  incidence  of  implementation  of  evaluation  components  is  shown  to  be  a 
function  of  the  size  of  the  workshop — except  for  the  community-based  work- 
evaluation  type  in  which  there  are  definite  limitations  to  such  implementation. 
This  may  be  because  of  a  workshop  for  the  blind  generally  is  a  separated  part 
of  a  larger  rehabilitation  agency  that  is  responsible  for  most  evaluation  and 
training  programs. 
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4.  Duration  of  Evaluation 


The  evaluation  process  may  take  only  a  day;  it  may  take  8  weeks;  and,  for 
an  extended  evaluation,  it  may  take  from  8  to  52  weeks.  Extended  evaluation 
(evaluation  over  8  weeks)  was  reported  in  80  (33  percent)  of  244  cases  for 
which  duration  of  evaluation  was  indicated.  Average  duration  of  the  evalua- 
tion process  (disregarding  the  distinction  between  extended  and  regular  eval- 
uation) is  14  weeks.    Average  duration  among  those  reporting  having  ex- 
tended evaluation  is  31  weeks.    Average  duration  of  regular  evaluation  is  5 
weeks  for  164  cases  in  which  duration  was  indicated.    The  data  for  92  cases 
on  which  duration  was  reported  show  that  the  average  duration  of  prevoca- 
tional  evaluation  is  15  weeks.    The  average  duration  for  psychosocial  eval- 
uation is  16  weeks  (based  on  127  cases  for  which  duration  was  reported). 
However,  these  figures  are  misleading.     In  many  cases,  evaluation  com- 
ponents do  not  exist  as  separate  entities — they  are  a  component  of  the  entire 
evaluation  process  and  are  conducted  throughout  the  process. 

5.  Frequency  of  Clients  Receiving  Work  Evaluation 

Many  of  the  clients  in  the  sampled  workshops  receive  these  work  evaluation 
services.     Clients  who  are  alcohol  or  drug  addicts,  or  who  are  visually  or 
aurally  impaired,  are  considerable  less  likely  to  receive  any  form  of  evalua- 
tion than  clients  with  other  types  of  disabilities.    This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  former  types  of  clients  do  not  receive  evaluations  from  sources  other 
than  the  workshops. 

Table  10 

Percent  of  Sampled  Clients  Receiving 
Directly  Work-Related  Evaluation  in  Workshops 

Type  of  Evaluation Percent  Receiving 

Prevocational  53 

Work  evaluation  94 

Psychosocial  67 

Community  based  14 

Extended  evaluation  42 
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6.  Agreements  to  Provide  Evaluation  Services 

Many  evaluation  services  provided  by  the  workshops  are  purchased  by  DVR. 
Of  the  sampled  workshops,  62  percent  have  agreements  with  DVR  for  the 
workshop  to  provide  evaluation  services;  36  percent  of  the  sampled  workshops 
had  agreements  with  state  agencies  for  the  blind;  and  21  percent  had  agree- 
ments with  the  Department  of  Public  and  Mental  Health  for  the  workshops  to 
provide  evaluation  services.     (Appendix  Tables  51  and  52  detail  these  data.) 

7.  Professional  Staff  Costs  of  Work-Oriented 
Evaluation  Programs 

Of  393  workshops  responding,  163  reported  spending  less  than  $500  on  staff 
for  evaluation  purposes  in  the  reporting  year;  this  represented  42  percent  of 
all  workshops  in  the  study.  An  additional  26  percent  reported  allocating  less 
than  $5,  000  for  such  a  function.    There  were  17  percent  of  the  workshops 
reporting  expenditures  exceeding  $10,000  for  this  purpose.  The  distinction 
by  type  and  size  of  workshop,  shown  in  Table  11,  indicates  that  large  work- 
shops on  the  average  pay  more  for  this  function,  as  do  general  and  MI/MR 
shops.    Although  there  may  be  many  intervening  factors,  one  may  question 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  these  evaluation  programs,  given  the  expenditure 
rate. 

D.  Training  Programs 

1.  Description 

Six  training  programs  oriented  toward  work  were  identified  in  the  national 
study:    a)  personal  adjustment  training  (PAT);  b)  facility-based  on-the-job 
training;  c)  placement  or  employment  readiness  program;  d)  occupation- 
oriented  training;  e)  work  readiness  or  work  hardening  program;  and 
f)  vocational  guidance  and  counseling.    Table  12  shows  the  ranking  of  these 
and  other  training  programs  in  each  type  of  workshop,  plus  the  frequency 
of  their  occurrence.    Appendix  Table  58  displays  this  information  by  work- 
shop size. 

a.  Personal  Adjustment  Training  -  a  program  to  aid 

the  client  in  developing  and  adjusting  to  the  psychological  and  social  demands 
of  a  work  setting  as  well  as  the  routine  demands  of  industrial  situations;  may 
be  alternately  termed  job  conditioning,  job  hardening,  or  work  adjustment. 

A  projected  79  percent  of  all  U.S.  workshops  offer  PAT  programs  to  their 
clients.    Such  programs  can  be  implemented  without  intensive  professional 
staff  input.     Of  all  training  programs,  the  PAT  program  is  the  one  most 
emphasized  by  workshops.  This  finding  indicates  the  presence  of  an  assump- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  workshops:    that  a  handicapped  person's  social  adjust- 
ment to  work  situations  is  very  likely  the  crucial  variable  in  aiding  him/her 
to  obtain  and  sustain  a  job  in  competitive  employment. 
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b.  Facility -Based  On-the-job  Training  -  a  program 
designed  to  develop  generalized  job  skills  and  work  capacities  in  a  produc- 
tion setting,  but  without  a  specific  job,  skill,  or  vocational  focus.    This 
program  is  used  with  jobs  requiring  minimal  educational  background — jobs 
for  which  formal,  classroom-based  instruction  is  unnecessary.     Clients 

in  this  program  are  considered  in  training  status  and  may  be  paid  at  desig- 
nated training  rates. 

This  program  differs  from  the  above-mentioned  PAT  program  in  that  it 
emphasizes  job  performance  and  efficiency  over  the  social  demands  of  the 
job.   It  attempts  to  train  the  handicapped  individual  to  complete  an  assigned 
task  with  thoroughness,  accuracy,  and  speed.  The  type  of  task  assignment 
itself  is  not  important,  since  the  assumption  is  that  habits  of  efficiency  can 
be  adapted  to  various  tasks.  The  program  is  offered  in  a  projected  57  per- 
cent of  all  workshops. 

c.  Placement  or  Employment-Readiness  Training  -  an 
organized  program  providing  individuals  with  instruction  in  critical  aspects 
of  the  employment  process — including  interviewing,  completing  application 
forms,  responding  to  employment  advertisements,  and  identifying  potential 
employers.  The  program  may  be  part  of  a  selective  placement  program  and 
counseling  process,  but  instruction  is  provided  on  a  group  basis. 

This  program  is  generally  offered  to  those  clients  whom  the  workshop  believes 
are  nearly  ready  for  competitive  employment.  It  may  be  accompanied  by  in- 
dividualized vocational  guidance  counseling  and/or  a  job  tryout  in  the  com- 
munity.   The  program  is  offered  in  a  projected  46  percent  of  all  workshops. 

d.  Occupation-Oriented  Training  -  a  formal  program 
with  a  specified  curriculum  that  includes  classroom  instruction  (where 
necessary)  aimed  at  preparing  an  individual  for  performance  of  a  specific 
job  or  cluster  of  jobs.  It  may  be  termed  special-skills  instruction.   Clients 
may  receive  training  rates,  stipends,  or  piecework  rates  for  work  performed. 
The  program  generally  is  supervised  by  an  instructor  or  individual  with  sig- 
nificant experience  in  a  trade  or  craft.  This  type  of  training  is  offered  in  a 
projected  34  percent  of  all  workshops.  The  types  of  occupations  most  often 
emphasized  in  this  type  of  workshop  training  are  food  service,  custodial, 
printshop,  warehousemen,  and  (less  often)  clerical,  horticultural, machine 
repair,  ceramics,  and  wood  working. 

In  order  to  determine  the  comparability  of  training  in  sheltered  workshops 
to  training  in  local  vocational  schools  and  other  resources,  community 
representatives  of  vocational  education  were  asked  to  assess  training  tech- 
niques and  equipment  used  in  workshops;  68  persons  responded. 
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The  majority  of  respondents — 54  percent — stated  that  there  was  no  compar- 
ison, in  either  training  techniques  or  equipment,  between  sheltered  work- 
shops and  other  community  resources.     Of  these  respondents,  30  percent 
(or  16  percent  of  total  respondents)  volunteered  the  information  that  other 
training  was  more  skill  oriented  that  that  provided  by  sheltered  workshops. 
Of  the  total  respondents,  21  percent  reported  training  techniques  similar 
to  those  used  in  sheltered  workshops;  13  percent  reported  the  same  training 
as  found  in  workshops;  3  percent  reported  using  equipment  inferior  to  that 
used  in  workshops 

e.  Work  Readiness  or  Work  Hardening  -  a  program 

of  principal  significance  to  the  physically  handicapped — to  develop  psycho- 
logical readiness  and  physiological  tolerance  for  the  effort  and  energy  de- 
mands of  specific  work  and  employment  situations.  This  type  of  a  program 
is  specifically  designed  to  ease  a  severely  handicapped  individual  into  the 
demands  of  an  eight-hour  work  day.  Time  is  the  manipulated  medium  in 
this  program,  in  that  workshop  hours  are  systematically  increased  until 
the  individual  is  brought  up  either  to  his  or  her  maximum  potential  or  to  a 
tolerance  of  eight  hours  of  sustained  work.  This  program  is  offered  in  a  pro- 
jected 35  percent  of  all  workshops. 

f.  Vocational  Guidance  or  Counseling  -  a  program  aimed 
at  aiding  the  individual  to  make  vocational  choices  and  at  directing  or  develop- 
ing motivation  of  the  client  toward  a  specific  or  general  vocational  status.     It 
is  generally  conducted  within  the  framework  of  a  continuing  counseling  rela- 
tionship. This  program  is  offered  in  a  projected  59  percent  of  all  workshops. 

2.  Agreements  to  Provide  Training 

The  majority  of  workshops  for  clients  other  than  those  who  are  blind  have 
both  agreements  and  fee  arrangements  with  Vocational  Rehabilitation  agencies 
(and  sometimes  public  health  agencies)  to  deliver  training  services.  (Appendix 
Tables  53  and  54. )  The  larger  workshops  and  the  MI/MR  shops  are  the  most 
likely  to  have  these  arrangements. 

3.  Incidence  of  Selected  Other  Work-Oriented  Programs 

Table  13,  showing  the  incidence  of  other  directly  work-oriented  programs 
offered  in  workshops,  can  be  utilized  to  understand  the  different  priorities 
that  workshops  of  different  types  and  sizes  give  to  these  programs.     In  all 
categories  of  workshops,  by  types  and  size,  personal  adjustment  training 
(PAT)  is  offered  by  the  highest  percentage  of  workshops.  All  other  pro- 
grams are  ranked  differently  by  different  types  and  sizes  of  workshops, 
and  these  rankings  appear  logical,  given  other  findings  and  discussions  in 
this  report.   For  instance,  the  incidence  of  the  presence  of  a  vocational 
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guidance  and  counseling  program  in  Ml/MR,  general,  and  in  all  workshops 
serving  over  30  clients  ranks  second  only  to  the  incidence  of  their  PAT  pro- 
grams.   WACs  and  workshops  for  the  blind  (which  have  lower  placement 
ratios  than  the  other  types  of  workshops)  put  less  emphasis  on  this  program 
as  in  general  they  put  less  emphasis  on  placement  itself. 

Correspondingly,  placement  and  employment-readiness  programs  also  are 
more  frequently  offered  in  Ml/MR,  general,  and  workshops  serving  over 
30  clients  (excepting  the  blind).    Other  sections  of  the  study  show  that  as  the 
size  of  the  workshop  increases  so  also  does  the  number  of  all  programs  and 
services  that  are  offered.  The  table  bears  out  this  finding  in  relation  to  the 
directly  work-oriented  programs.  The  likelihood  of  their  being  offered  in- 
creases as  the  size  of  the  workshop  increases.    Taking  a  different  but  im- 
portant perspective — and  remembering  that  these  directly  work-oriented 
programs  are  the  most  basic  programs  a  workshop  can  offer  a  client,  be- 
sides remunerative  employment — it  is  interesting  to  note  the  percentages  of 
workshops  in  each  category  that  do  not  offer  these  programs  at  all.    Also, 
it  must  not  be  construed  that  the  presence  of  a  program  in  a  workshop  means 
that  the  program  is  offered  to  a  majority  of  the  workshop's  clients. 

Personal  adjustment  training  appears  to  be  the  most  common  of  these  prog- 
grams.    Surprisingly,  it  is  somewhat  less  common  in  WACs,  which  have  a 
high  proportion  of  clients  presumed  to  need  more  extensive  services.  Also, 
the  presence  of  a  PAT  program  correlates  with  the  size  of  the  workshop. 

Of  the  total  number  of  workshops  which  responded  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
have  placement  training  or  employment  readiness  programs,  50.  60  percent 
stated  that  they  do  have  this  type  of  program.   As  the  size  of  the  workshops 
increases  the  incidence  of  this  type  of  program  also  increases.    It  is  interest- 
ing to  notice  in  this  regard  that  placement  training  or  employment  readiness 
programs  are  offered  by  slightly  more  than  half  of  393  workshops  in  the 
sample  that  responded  to  the  question.    This  percentage  is  somewhat  greater, 
when  workshops  for  the  blind  and  work  activity  centers  are  eliminated. 
Slightly  less  than  half  of  the  work  activities  centers  reported  placement  pro- 
grams, and  only  19  percent  of  workshops  for  the  blind  indicated  such  programs. 
Presence  or  absence  of  this  type  of  program  also  is  a  function  of  the  size  of 
the  workshop.    Only  one  fourth  of  the  workshops  with  30  or  fewer  clients 
reported  such  a  program. 

Button  reported  that  69  percent  of  his  sample  of  138  offered  placement  training. - 
These  data  were  collected  in  1966-67.  Since  the  sample  of  organizations  in  the 
Button  study  was  drawn  differently  than  was  the  current  sample,  one  must  be 
cautious  in  comparing  these  findings.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  placement 
process  is  discussed  in  another  section  of  this  report. 


—     Button,  William,  "Sheltered  Workshops  in  the  U.S.  ,  an  Institutional  Overview," 

in  Button,  ed.  ,  Rehabilitation,  Sheltered  Workshops,  and  the  Disadvantaged, 

N.Y.  State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  1970. 
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The  data  show  that,  of  the  total  number  of  workshops  which  responded 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  have  vocational  skill  training,  38. 10  percent 
stated  they  have  this  program.    Again,  the  incidence  of  this  program 
increases  with  size  of  workshops.    Button  reported  a  considerably 
higher  percentage  (73  percent)  of  his  sample  of  138  which  reported 
that  vocational  skill  training  was  offered. 

The  data  show  that,  of  the  total  number  of  workshops  which  responded 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  have  a  work  readiness  or  work  hardening  program, 
only  36.  70  percent  reported  having  this  type  of  program  (slightly  lower  for 
work  activities  centers).    Incidence  of  this  program  also  increases  by 
workshop  size. 

4.  Frequency  of  Client  Participation  in  Work-Oriented  Training 

Another  way  to  assess  the  significance  of  service  programs  is  to  determine 
which  programs  clients  most  frequently  received.    The  following  are  the 
percentages  of  clients  reported  as  receiving  each  of  these  services. 

PAT,  73  percent 

Occupation-oriented  training,  44  percent 
Work  readiness/hardening,  42  percent 
Vocational  guidance/counseling,   70  percent 
Placement  readiness,   37  percent 

The  higher  functioning  mentally  retarded  clients  and  clients  with  emotional 
disorders  are  more  likely  to  receive  each  type  of  service  than  are  clients 
with  other  primary  disabilities.    The  visually  impaired  are  substantially 
less  likely  than  the  average  to  receive  any  program  except  work  hardening. 

Personal  adjustment  training  is  by  far  the  most  common  work-related 
training  received.    The  meaning  of  the  high  frequency  of  vocational  coun- 
seling is  unclear  when  one  notes  that  only  half  as  many  clients  received 
placement  readiness  training,  and  also  when  one  compares  this  figure 
with  the  placement  rate  discussed  in  Chapter  X.     It  is  possible  that  this 
is  counseling  related  to  work  in  the  workshops  or  it  may  refer  to  an 
occupational-goal  type  of  counseling,  which  should  be  part  of  the  assess- 
ment and  planning  for  the  client. 

5.  Other  Training  Programs 

Besides  the  six  directly  work-oriented  training  programs  discussed,  the 
sheltered  workshop  also  provides  nonvocational  training  programs  and 
mobility  training.    Nonvocational  training  programs  are  those  that  do  not 
have  a  vocational  focus  and  that  are  utilized  to  provide  training  in  personal 
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management  and  communication.    These  programs  are  not  directly  work 
oriented;  they  merely  support  or  supplement  the  client's  ability  to  perform 
a  job.    These  programs — habilitation/activities  of  daily  living,  personal 
management,  communication  training,  and  speech  development — are  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  VI. 

Data  show  that  emphasis  is  primarily  on  personal  adjustment  training  (PAT); 
82.  10  percent  of  workshops  which  responded  as  to  whether  or  not  they  have 
personal  adjustment  training  stated  that  they  do  have  such  programs.    One 
half  of  the  workshops  sampled  that  responded  as  to  whether  or  not  they  have 
facility-based  on-the-job  training  and  placement  employment  readiness  stated 
that  they  have  such  programs  (58.  70  percent  and  50.60  percent  respectively). 
PAT,  facility-based  on-the-job  training,  and  placement/employment  readiness 
are  programs  that  workshops  emphasize 

The  data  also  show  that  in  workshops  serving  the  blind  de-emphasize  place- 
ment/employment readiness.  Programmatic  emphases  for  these  workshops 
are  in  personal  adjustment  training,  facility-based  on-the-job  training,  and 
vocational  skill  training.  Work  activity  centers  also  emphasize  personal  ad- 
justment training,  facility-based  on-the-job  training  and  habilitation/activities 
of  daily  living.  As  workshop  size  increases,  more  training  components  are 
included  in  the  programming. 

Among  workshops  (less  those  for  the  blind)  with  fewer  than  30  clients,  only 
two  components  are  emphasized  in  programming — personal  adjustment 
training  and  facility -based  on-the-job  training.     Of  these,  one  component 
has  a  specific  vocational  focus.    Among  workshops  (less  those  for  the  blind) 
with  31-60  clients,  three  components  are  emphasized  in  programming — 
personal  adjustment  training,  facility-based  on-the-job  training,  and  place- 
ment/employment readiness. 

Among  workshops  (less  those  for  the  blind)  with  61-100  clients,  four  com- 
ponents are  emphasized  in  programming — personal  adjustment  training, 
facility-based  on-the-job  training,  placement/employment  readiness,  and 
work  readiness.    Among  workshops  (less  those  for  the  blind)  with  101  and 
more  clients,  five  components  are  emphasized  in  programming — personal 
adjustment  training  facility -based  on-the-job  training,  placement/employ- 
ment readiness,  vocational  skill  training,  and  work  readiness.    Among 
workshops  (less  those  for  the  blind1)  with  fewer  than  101  clients,  vocational 
skill  training  is  considerably  emphasized  as  workshop  size  increases. 

Among  workshops  for  the  blind,  cell  size  does  not  change  the  program- 
matic emphases,  except  in  terms  of  degree.    Two  components  generally 
are  emphasized — personal  adjustment  training  and  facility-based  on-the- 
job  training.    However,  vocational  skill  training  is  emphasized  in  a 
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considerable  number  of  workshops  for  the  blind  (39  percent  of  workshops 
with  an  ADA  of  30  or  less,  and  46  percent  of  workshops  for  the  blind  with 
an  ADA  of  31  and  over). 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  direct,  positive  relationship  between  workshop 
size  and  the  extent  to  which  goals  and  objectives  of  the  training  are  diffused 
or  relatively  focused.  Personal  adjustment  training,  facility -based  on-the- 
job  training,  and  vocational  training,  for  example,  follow  an  ascending  order 
of  degree  of  focus.  The  data  also  suggest  that  there  is  a  direct  positive  re- 
lationship between  workshop  size  (except  for  workshops  for  the  blind)  and 
placement  goals  as  reflected  in  the  programming. 

6.  Progressional  Staff  Costs  Allocated  to  Training 

Some  48  percent  of  393  workshops  responding  to  the  question  stated  that  they 
spend  less  than  $500  in  professional  staff  costs  for  training  purposes.    An 
additional  23  percent  spend  under  $5, 0003  and  another  11  percent  spend  up 
to  $10,000.   Finally,  17  percent  reported  spending  more  than  $10,000.  Much 
of  the  training  is  done  by  nonprofessional  staff — supervisors,  foreman,  etc. 
The  Ml/MR  and  general  workshops  reported  spending  more  on  professional 
training,  as  do  the  workshops  with  more  than  60  clients. 

E.  Fee  Arrangements  for  the  Provision  of  Evaluation,  Training, 

and  Other  Services 

Table  14  shows  average  workshop  fees  per  week  per  unit  for  evaluation, 
training,  and  other  services.  Not  shown  on  Table  14  are  72  workshops 
which  indicated  that  they  charge  neither  for  evaluation  services  nor  for 
any  other  program  or  service  they  offer.    Also  not  shown  are  those  55 
workshops  which  did  indicate  that  they  receive  a  blanket  fee  for  all  their 
programs  and  services  but  which  did  not  specify  the  amount  of  that  fee. 
A  total  of  20  workshops  in  the  sample,  also  not  shown  on  the  table,  re- 
ported offering  no  programs  or  services  over  and  above  the  basic  shel- 
tered employment  opportunity  for  their  clients.    Exceptions  to  the  stated 
fee  schedules  are  not  shown  either.  In  some  isolated  cases,  the  fee  was 
found  to  be  based  on  a  sliding  scale.    Also,  in  some  cases,  the  fee  was 
found  to  decrease  after  a  specified  amount  of  time — for  example,  one 
workshop  indicated  that  the  fee  for  evaluation  is  $90  for  the  first  week, 
$60  for  the  second  week,  and  $50  for  the  next  15  weeks. 

Based  on  the  combination  of  workshops  which  specified  a  separate  evalua- 
tion fee  and  workshops  which  consolidated  other  services  into  the  evaluation 
fee,  the  data  show  that  the  average  fee  decreases  with  extended  evaluation. 
In  one  combination,  the  average  fee  decreases  by  $8.  68  per  week;  in  another, 
the  average  fee  decreases  by  $4.21  per  week.    The  average  duration  of 
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Table  14 

Average  Workshop  Fees  Per  Week  Per  Unit, 

for  Evaluation,  Training,  and  Other  Services, 

in  Dollars  for  Sampled  Workshops 


Average 

Fee  Per  Week  Per 

Unit 

Workshops 

and 

Services 

Sampled  Workshops 

Without  Extended 

Evaluation  That 

Indicated  Fees 

Sampled  Workshops 

With  Extended 

Evaluation  That 

Indicated  Fees 

Sampled 

Workshops 

That  Indicated 

Fees 

1.    Workshops 
specifying  fee 
for  evaluation 
separately 

$71.93 
(n=64) 

$64.47 
(n=17) 

$70.37 
(n=81) 

2.    Workshops 
specifying  fee 
for  evaluation, 
training,  and 
other  services 

42.  75- 
(n=38) 

45.07-/ 
(n=22) 

46.30 
(n=60) 

3.    Workshops 
specifying  fee  for 
evaluation  and 
training 

39.24 
(n=4) 

77.14 
(n=7) 

63.36 
(n=ll) 

4.    Combination 
of  categories  1 
and  2  above 

62.20 
(n=102) 

53.52 
(n=39) 

59.80 
(n=141) 

5.     Combination 
of  categories  1, 
2 ,  and  3 

61.33 
(n=106) 

57.12 
(n=46) 

60.06 
(n=152) 

a/ 

—  Workshops  in  this  category  offered  an  average  of  three  other  services, 

in  what  might  be  characterized  as  a  workshop  "package  deal.  " 

h/ 

—  Workshops  in  this  category  offered  an  average  of  five  other  services 
in  their  "package  deal.  " 
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non-extended  evaluation  is  5-18  weeks  (compared  with  30-81  weeks'  average 
duration  for  extended  evaluation).    Using  the  higher  decrease,  extended 
evaluation  for  an  additional  25-63  weeks  (the  difference  between  average 
duration  of  non-extended  evaluation  and  average  duration  of  evaluation)  cuts 
the  overall  cost  of  evaluation  to  $222.  47  per  unit  (for  the  entire  length  of 
the  program). 

Most  of  these  estimates  are  based  on  data  in  which  fees  for  evaluation  and 
other  types  of  programs  and  services  are  aggregated.    There  are  very  few 
workshops  that  indicated  having  a  separate  fee  for  evaluation  components 
(prevocational  evaluation,  psychosocial  evaluation,  etc.).    Of  seven  work- 
shops that  indicated  a  separate  fee  for  prevocational  evaluation,  the  average 
fee  is  $45.  42  a  week.    Two  workshops  indicated  a  separate  fee  for  psycho- 
social evaluation — $20.  00  and  $80.  00  a  week.    Three  workshops  reported 
a  separate  fee  for  community-based  evaluation — $600.00  for  the  entire  pro- 
gram, $50.  00  for  a  week,  and  $39.  00  for  a  week.  One  workshop  reported 
charging  $12.00  per  job  tryout  (situational  assessment). 

Observations  related  by  the  field  analysts  show  that  the  fee  for  evaluation, 
training,  and  other  programs  and  services  is  mostly  a  function  of:    the 
workshop's  ability  to  negotiate  with  the  vocational  rehabilitation  or  other 
state  agency  which  purchases  its  services  and  programs;  the  policy  and 
experience  of  these  state  agencies  regarding  their  purchases  of  such 
services;  and  the  availability  of  funds  for  these  programs  and  services. 
In  a  few  instances,  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  give  workshops  a 
certain  amount  of  funds  for  evaluation  and  training  for  a  set  number  of 
clients,  and  it  is  the  VR  agencies'  responsibility  to  fill  these  quotas 
through  referrals.    If  the  agencies  fail  to  meet  their  quotas,  the  funds 
still  can  be  utilized  by  workshops  to  maintain  their  evaluation  or  training 
programs. 

The  data  show  that  63  percent  of  the  sampled  workshops  have  agreements 
with  departments  of  vocational  rehabilitation  to  provide  training  to  DVR 
clients.    Three  fifths  of  the  workshops  are  reimbursed  by  DVR  in  the  form 
of  a  unit  fee;  that  is,  by  fee  per  client-week  (or  month).    State  agencies  for 
the  blind  have  arrangements  with  37  percent  of  the  sampled  workshops  to 
provide  training  to  blind  clients  and,  again,  most  of  these  (63  percent)  are 
set  up  on  a  unit-fee  basis.    State  departments  of  public  health  and  mental 
health  have  arrangements  with  22  percent  of  the  workshops  for  training, 
with  varied  fee  arrangements,  but  with  a  stronger  tendency  than  the  other 
agencies  to  reimburse  workshops  on  a  retainer-fee  basis  (a  blanket  fee 
covering  a  set  number  of  clients). 
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As  previously  remarked,  the  retainer-fee  method  is  advantageous  to  work- 
shops since  it  permits  them  to  make  plans  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  assured 
income.  Preference  for  this  type  of  fee  arrangement  could  lead  workshops 
to  an  increasing  orientation  toward  serving  clients  referred  by  PH/MH 
agencies  (i.e.,  more  work  activities  centers  and  programs  for  MI  and 
clients  with  serious  MR). 

F.  Placement  and  Follow-Up  Program 

1.  Placement 

Workshops  have  always  placed  at  least  some  clients  in  outside  employment. 
However  as  Salkind  has  pointed  out,  ->  workshops  have  only  recently  begun  to 
to  treat  placement  as  a  vital  part  of  their  total  operations.  In  the  past,  place- 
ment largely  was  left  up  to  other  agencies — such  as  state  departments  of  re- 
habilitation and  state  employment  departments.  Salkind  points  out  that  place- 
ment is  important  to  workshops  for  two  major  reasons. 

a.  Placement  is  a  major  source  of  feedback  regarding 

the  effectiveness  of  training  in  readying  the  client  for  competitive  employment. 

b.  It  is  generally  understood  that  agencies  which  purchase 
services  from  workshops  are  most  likely  to  use  facilities  that  offer  direct 
placement  services. 

Placement  services  vary  in  actual  practice  from  making  some  usually  long- 
standing contractual  agreements  with  a  small  group  of  cooperating  employers 
and  giving  general  leads  to  clients,  on  the  one  hand,  to  providing  comprehen- 
sive placement  services,  including  the  following  components,  on  the  other  hand. 

. . .  Regular  visits  in  order  to  interest  employers. 

. . .  Analyzing  jobs  in  the  community  in  order  to  classify  job  duties, 
the  physical  demands  and  capacities  required,  the  climate  of 
the  work  situation,  the  emotional  strain  and  stresses  involved, 
the  production  standards,  and  the  methods  by  which  they  have 
been  established. 

. . .  Specialized  staff  training  in  either  or  both  job  analysis  and  job 
development  skills. 

. . .  Up-to-date  job  bank  for  available  employment  opportunities. 


2/ 

—     Salkind,  Isadore  "The  Rehabilitation  Workshop, "  in  Lamb,  H.  Richard, 

ed. ,  Rehabilitation  in  Community  Mental  Health,  Jossey-Bass,    Inc. 

San  Francisco,  1971. 
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. . .  Matching  the  jobs  available  with  client  skills. 

. . .  Counseling  concerning  the  potential  employer 

. . .  Placement  training,  including  job-seeking  skills,  which  may  be 
offered  as  a  special  service. 

. . .  Making  arrangements  for  the  employment  interview. 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  majority  of  all  workshops  (nearly  half  of  the  sample) 
have  placement  training  or  employment-readiness  programs.  These  programs 
usually  include  job-seeking-skills  classes  and  assistance  in  finding  work. 
Job-seeking  skills  can  include  proper  techniques  in  interviewing,  filling  out 
applications,  responding  to  employment  advertisements,  and  locating  sources 
of  employment. 

Upon  completing  evaluation  and/or  training,  the  counselor  typically  determines 
whether  or  not  the  client  is  ready  for  competitive  employment;  if  ready,  the 
client  either  will  be  turned  over  to  a  placement  counselor  or  the  rehabilitation 
counselor  or  some  other  workshop  staff  member  who  assumes  that  function  in 
addition  to  other  functions.    In  some  cases,  on  the  basis  of  workshop  referral, 
client  placement  is  handled  by  some  other  agency  (e.g.,  state  employment 
services,  DVR)  or  some  other  part  of  the  comprehensive  agency  with  which 
the  workshop  is  affiliated.  Workshops  may  provide  placement  training  either 
to  all  clients  reaching  this  stage  of  development  or  to  those  clients  who  are 
thought  to  be  in  need  of  more  assistance  (e.g.,  job-seeking  skills)  before 
being  placed. 

When  the  client  is  judged  to  be  capable  of  competitive  employment,  client, 
counselor  and  (where  present)  the  placement  specialist  will  discuss  the 
interests  and  capacities  of  the  client.    The  parent  and/or  sponsor  of  the 
client  may  also  be  consulted.    Usually,  the  counselor  first  discusses  the 
client  with  other  relevant  staff,  and  then  consults  with  the  client.  Subse- 
quently, a  meeting  among  client,  placement  specialist,  and/or  other  rele- 
vant staff  and  persons  takes  place.    The  placement  specialist,  counselor, 
or  other  staff  member  taking  on  this  role  will  have  a  profile  of  the  client's 
capacities,  interests,  temperament,  etc.,  through  prior  meetings  and 
through  records.     From  this  profile,  a  list  of  available  jobs  (e.g. ,  Job 
Bank  listings)  can  be  consulted  to  find  a  suitable  match  for  the  client.    If 
a  suitable  job  is  not  listed,  inquiries  may  be  made  to  employers  in  an 
attempt  to  develop  a  job,  or  the  client  may  be  referred  to  a  nonsheltered 
training  or  educational  program  as  a  further  training  step  prior  to  or  con- 
comitant with  competive  employment. 

The  above  paragraph  describes  a  more  thorough  process  than  is  usually 
found.    More  commonly,  workshops  approach  a  select  list  of  possible 
employers  with  whom  they  have  made  contact — either  through  subcontrac- 
tual  arrangements,  previously  referred  clients,  or  personal  staff  contacts. 
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In  many  cases,  little  matching  of  clients'  capacities  to  job  openings  is 
actually  attempted,  since  these  contacts  involve  only  a  smally  variety  of 
possible  jobs. 

Workshop  staff  involved  in  placement  activities  were  asked  to  rate  their 
opinions  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  workshop  in  placing  clients  into  com- 
petitive employment.  Staff  of  270  workshops  (out  of  400)  rated  workshop 
performance  on  a  four-point  scale.    The  mean  rating  is  2. 14.  This  rating 
indicates  that  staff  perceive  the  workshop  as  being  generally  effective 
(2  =  effective,  3  =  fairly  effective).  However,  it  also  implies  a  general 
perception  that  there  is  considerable  room  for  improvement. 

Clients  who  were  interviewed  were  asked  several  questions  regarding 
placement-related  activities.    They  were  asked,  for  example,  whether 
they  felt  that  the  workshop  was  preparing  them  for  work  they  would  like 
to  do  outside  the  workshop.    Of  1,371  respondents,  54  percent  answered, 
"yes,  M  and  71  percent  replied  affirmatively  to  a  question  regarding  whether 
or  not  they  thought  they  were  being  prepared  for  unsheltered  employment. 

Clients  also  were  asked  whether  job-hunting  techniques  ever  were  discussed. 
Only  33  percent  of  1,  713  clients  responded  "yes.  "   However,  it  should  be 
noted  that  terminated  clients  were  not  interviewed,  and  may  clients  in  the 
sample  might  not  have  received  sufficient  evaluation  and  training  to  have 
reached  the  stage  at  which  such  techniques  might  have  been  discussed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  interviewed  clients  (58  percent)  thought 
that  they  were  ready  to  be  placed  in  unsheltered  employment.  Practically 
the  same  percentage  (59  percent)  of  1,464  clients  responding  to  another 
question  expected  that  they  would  be  placed  in  unsheltered  employment  in 
the  near  future. 

One  measure  of  workshop  involvement  in  the  placement  process  is  the  pro- 
portion of  clients  referred  for  jobs  who  are  referred  by  the  workshop  itself 
The  data  show  that  81  percent  of  clients  in  the  sampled  workshops  are  re- 
ferred to  competitive  employment  by  the  workshop  itself  rather  than  by  any 
referral  agency.  In  the  WAC  sample,  91  percent  of  those  referred  to  com- 
petitive employment  are  referred  by  the  workshop  itself.  No  other  differ- 
ence by  type  of  workshop  is  apparent 

Table  15  shows  the  total  number  of  clients  referred  to  competitive  employment. 
Table  16  shows  the  proportions  referred  by  the  workshops  themselves  and 
Table  17  shows  the  proportion  of  workshop  placements. 

Of  355  workshops  replying  on  this  subject,  24  percent  reported  no  client 
referrals  to  competitive  employment.  Between  34  and  35  percent  of  the 
workshops  for  the  blind  and  the  WAC  sample  reported  no  such  referrals. 
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Of  the  sample  workshops  which  serve  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded 
and  workshops  which  serve  general  disabilities,  16  percent  and  19  percent, 
respectively,  reported  having  no  referrals  to  competitive  employment. 

As  might  be  expected,  size  is  closely  related  to  whether  or  not  any  referrals 
to  competitive  employment  are  made:    39  percent  of  workshops  (less  those  for 
the  blind)  in  the  smallest  category  of  size  reported  no  referrals  to  competitive 
employment,  while  only  12  percent  of  the  largest  workshops  reported  no  re- 
ferrals.   Small  workshops  for  the  blind  are  similar  to  all  small  workshops  in 
regard  to  the  proportion  showing  no  referrals  to  competitive  employment. 
Larger  workshops  for  the  blind  are  less  likely  to  make  such  referrals  than 
their  counterparts. 

The  data  show  that  43  percent  of  all  sampled  workshops  from  which  any 
referrals  to  competitive  employment  were  made  tend  to  refer  all  of  their 
clients  to  competitive  employment  through  their  own  placement  services. 
Over  half  of  the  work  activities  centers  and  nearly  half  (48  percent)  of  work- 
shops serving  general  disabilities  referred  clients  to  competitive  employment 
only  through  their  own  placement  services.  In  contrast,  19  percent  of  the 
sampled  workshops  that  responded  as  to  whether  or  not  they  referred  clients 
to  competitive  employment  stated  that  none  of  the  clients  referred  for  place- 
ment were  referred  through  their  own  placement  services.    This  figure  in- 
cludes nearly  half  (45  percent)  of  all  workshops  for  the  blind  which  reported 
any  such  referrals  at  all,  again  indicating  the  reliance  of  workshops  for  the 
blind  on  the  comprehensive  agency. 

Thus,  of  the  49  workshops  for  the  blind  which  responded  to  the  question, 
32  (or  65  percent)  either  had  no  clients  referred  to  competitive  employment 
or  made  no  such  referrals  themselves.    In  at  least  15  of  the  sampled  work- 
shops for  the  blind  (the  situation  is  unknown  for  20,  or  38  percent,  of  the 
sample);  referral  to  competitive  employment  does  not  seem  to  be  a  role 
which  the  workshop  itself  assumes.    Nearly  half  of  the  WACs  sampled  also 
reported  that  either  no  clients  were  referred  to  competitive  employment, 
or  that  none  of  the  clients  who  were  referred  to  competitive  employment 
were  referred  by  theWAC.  Among  the  WACs  in  which  such  referrals  to 
competitive  employment  were  made,  23  percent  were  not  responsible  for 
the  referrals.     In  addition,  13  percent  of  workshops  serving  the  mentally 
ill  and  mentally  retarded  and  workshops  serving  general  disabilities  do 
not  assume  a  referral  role. 

The  same  pattern  (as  seen  for  referrals)  exists  in  reference  to  the  propor- 
tion of  all  clients  placed  into  competitive  employment  who  were  placed  by 
the  workshop  (84  percent).  Of  the  sampled  workshops,  35  percent  them- 
selves placed  all  clients  who  were  placed  into  competitive  employment.  Among 
workshops  for  the  blind,  23  percent  themselves  placed  all  clients  who  were 
placed  into  competitive  employment. 
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Among  workshops  serving  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded,  32  percent 
themselves  placed  all  clients  who  were  placed  into  competitive  employment. 
Of  the  total  sampled  workshops  that  responded,  16  percent  of  the  workshops 
did  not  place  anyone  into  competitive  employment. 

An  additional  69  workshops  do  not  place  any  clients  themselves.    Thus,  one 
third  of  all  workshops  in  the  sample  either  do  not  assume  a  placement  func- 
tion or  did  not  have  any  placements.  This  was  especially  true  for  workshops 
for  the  blind;  two  thirds  did  not  place  any  clients.    Among  WACs,  44  percent 
showed  no  competitive  placements,  but  less  than  25  percent  of  the  workshops 
serving  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded  and  those  serving  general  dis- 
abilities showed  no  competitive  placements. 

2.  Professional  Staff  Costs  for  Placement 

Of  393  workshops  that  responded,  60  percent  reported  spending  less  than 
$500  on  professional  staff  costs  for  placement,  and  27  percent,  no  more 
than  $5,000  on  this.    MI/MR  workshops  reported  much  greater  professional 
staff  costs  for  placement,  as  did  workshops  with  more  than  60  clients. 

3.  Follow-Up  and  After-Care 

After-care  or  follow-up  programs  are  of  varied  duration,  planned  at  the 
time  of  termination,  and  designed  to  provide  a  continuing  but  diminishing 
sequence  of  supportive  services  for  clients  during  critical  periods  of  ad- 
justment to  community  living  and  employment.    This  type  of  program  is 
offered  in  a  projected  39  percent  of  all  workshops.  The  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  such  a  program  among  sampled  workshops  is  somewhat  a  function 
of  which  disabilities  and  how  many  clients  are  served.  Workshops  for  the 
blind  are  not  as  likely  as  other  workshops  to  report  such  a  service;  27 
percent  of  workshops  for  the  blind  did  so.    As  is  true  of  many  workshop 
programs,  the  larger  the  workshop  the  more  likely  that  follow-up  will  be 
present.    Workshops  for  the  blind  reported  37  percent  having  this  program. 
Workshops  for  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded  reported  52  percent 
having  this  program.    Workshops  serving  general  disabilities  reported 
38  percent  having  this  service.    Appendix  Tables  55  and  56  describe  the 
number,  types,  and  frequency  of  follow-up  contacts  that  are  made. 

As  workshop  size  increases,  the  incidence  of  the  after-care  or  follow-up 
programs  also  increases.    Workshops  (less  those  for  the  blind)  with  a  ADA 
of  30  or  less  reported  30  percent  having  this  program.    Workshops  (less 
those  for  the  blind)  with  a  size  of  31-60  reported  40  percent  having  this 
program.    Workshops  (less  those  for  the  blind)  with  a  size  of  61-100  re- 
ported 47  percent  having  this  program.    Workshops  (less  those  for  the  blind) 
with  a  size  of  101  and  over  reported  56  percent  having  this  program. 
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Workshops  for  the  blind  (30  or  fewer  clients)  reported  21  percent  having 
this  program.    One  third  of  workshops  for  the  blind  with  an  ADA  of  31 
or  over  reported  having  this  program. 

Altogether,  some  70  percent  of  the  workshops  sampled  indicated  some  sort 
of  follow-up  procedures.    Amont  these  organizations,  employer  check  is 
the  most  commonly  used  procedure  (55  percent).     Job  or  home  visits  are 
utilized  by  49  percent  of  the  facilities;  telephone  checks  with  client,   by 
42  percent;  and  mail  checks  with  client,  by  20  percent. 

Workshops  also  were  asked  when  they  perform  follow-up.    Some  differences 
appear  as  a  function  of  differing  methods  of  follow-up.    Clients  are  followed 
up  within  one  month  of  their  termination  by  between  85  and  90  percent  of 
those  workshops  that  use  visits  and  employer  checks.    Among  organizations 
that  use  telephone  follow-ups,  74  percent  call  the  client  within  one  month 
after  termination;  but,  of  those  with  mail  follow-ups,  only  59  percent  use 
that  procedure  within  one  month  after  termination.  Well  over  half  of  those 
workshops  using  mail  (59  percent)  or  phone  (65  percent)  follow-ups  utilize 
these  procedures  between  two  to  six  months  after  client  termination,  while 
80  percent  of  those  following  up  by  visits  and  employer  checks  do  so  between 
two  and  six  months. 

After  six  months,  there  is  a  considerable  drop-off  of  follow-up  activities; 
between  35  and  45  percent  of  facilities  using  each  method  perform  such 
follow-ups  between  six  months  and  one  year  after  client  termination.    In 
contrast,  facilities  that  use  mail  follow-ups  are  likely  to  continue  following 
up  clients  beyond  the  one-year  point  (36  percent).     For  each  of  the  other 
methods,  only  about  one  fourth  of  workshops  using  each  method  perform 
follow-ups  beyond  the  one -year  point. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  workshops  that  perform  client  follow-ups 
typically  use  more  than  one  method  of  follow-up;  78  percent  of  workshops 
reporting  client  follow-ups  use  more  than  one  type  of  follow-up.    In  fact, 
nearly  half  of  the  281  facilities  stated  that  they  use  three  or  more  methods. 

An  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  follow-up  procedures  are  utilized  can  be 
derived  from  examining  how  many  of  the  different  time  periods  were  utilized 
in  follow-ups.    Of  those  workshops  using  follow-ups,  78  percent  follow  up 
clients  by  one  or  more  of  the  different  procedures  in  more  than  one  of  the 
time  periods  listed.    Half  of  these  workshops  follow  up  clients  in  at  least 
three  of  the  time  periods.    Workshops  reporting  follow-up  procedures  pro- 
vide an  average  of  33  weeks  of  follow-up.    Another  measure  of  the  extent 
of  the  follow-up  effort  can  be  seen  from  the  number  of  different  times  work- 
shops use  each  of  the  techniques. 
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The  data  show  that  84  percent  of  the  400  sampled  workshops  made  at  least 
four  follow-ups  of  their  terminated  clients  by  some  method — spaced  over 
a  one-year  period.     Over  half  of  the  sampled  workshops  followed  up  clients 
for  six  months  or  more,  with  two  or  more  contacts  during  that  period.  And 
30  percent  of  the  sample  did  no  follow-up.     (It  is  not  known  what  proportion 
of  the  clients  of  this  latter  group  received  follow-up  from  referral  or  sponsor 
agencies,  however.) 

G.  Scope  of  Operations 

The  data  presented  below  relate  to  the  sampled  workshops ;  the  data  have  not 
been  projected  to  the  universe  of  workshops.    When  the  400  workshop  facilities 
sampled  were  asked  what  types  of  overall  programs  they  offer  clients,  72  per- 
cent reported  that  they  offer  regular  work  programs  that  can  be  identified  with 
the  definition  of  same  by  the  Wage  and  Hour    Division  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.    The  Wage  and  Hour    Division  specifies  that  clients  in  these  programs 
be  paid  at  least  half  of  the  minimum  wage  or  that  they  be  issued  special  cer- 
tificates if  they  are  to  be  paid  less  than  this  minimum.    Regular  work  program 
clients,  then,  are  the  higher  functioning  clients. 

Work  activities  center  programs,  designed  to  serve  the  lower  functioning 
clients  who  are  incapable  of  producing  at  half  the  minimum  wage,  are  con- 
ducted in  62  percent  of  the  facilities  visited.    Of  the  400  workshops  sampled, 
95  are  free-standing  work  activities  centers,  i.e. ,  facilities  that  offer  no 
regular  work  program. 

1.  Number  of  Different  Programs  and  Services  Offered  by 

Sampled  Workshops 

The  data  show  that  the  MI/MR  workshops  offer  the  most  programs  and  serv- 
ices— a  mean  of  11.    General  workshops  offer  a  mean  of  10  programs  and 
services,  and  workshops  for  the  blind  and  WACs  both  offer  a  mean  of  nine. 
(See  Table  18. )    Tables  18  and  19  detail  means  and  medians  of  the  number 
of  programs  offered  by  workshops,  by  workshop  type  and  size,  and  the  means 
and  medians  of  the  number  of  different  programs  received  by  client  status. 

The  total  number  of  programs  offered  is  directly  related  to  the  size  of  work- 
shop when  either  the  mean  or  the  median  is  reviewed.  This  pattern  also  holds 
when  the  percentage  of  workshops  offering  10  and  more  programs  is  detailed. 
As  expected,  the  pattern  is  reversed  when  the  percentage  of  workshops  offer- 
ing two  or  fewer  programs  to  their  clients  is  detailed.    In  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  programs  offered  by  workshop  type,  the  medians  are  more  indicative 
of  "the  average  workshop"  because  of  the  skewed  distribution  of  the  sample. 
Using  these  medians,  the  general  workshops  offer  the  most  programs,  and 
workshops  for  the  blind,  the  fewest  programs. 
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Table  18 

Means  and  Medians  of  the  Number  of  Different  Programs 
Offered  by  Workshops 


Workshop  Category 


Percent  with      Percent  with 
Mean      Median      two  or  less         10  and  over 


MI/MR 

10.9 

8.0 

9.9 

59.6 

Blind 

8.7 

6.5 

9.6 

34.7 

General 

9.9 

9.4 

10.9 

53.2 

WAC 

9.4 

9.2 

12.6 

51.5 

30  or  less 

(non-blind) 

7.7 

7.1 

17.3 

40.7 

31  -  60 

(non -blind) 

9.7 

9.6 

10.6 

48.5 

61  -  100 

(non-blind) 

11.0 

10.0 

7.5 

60.1 

101  and  over 

(non-blind) 

12.3 

12.5 

8.7 

72.8 

30  or  less 

(blind  only) 

7.7 

5.5 

14.3 

32.1 

31  and  over 

(blind  only) 

9.8 

7.8 

4.2 

36.5 

Table  19 

Means  and  Medians  of  the  Number  of  Different  Programs 
Received  by  Clients 


Client  Status 


Percent  with      Percent  with 
Mean      Median       two  or  less        nine  and  over 


Sheltered  client 

7.7 

6.6 

15.7 

40.6 

Transitional  client 

8.3 

7.1 

12.1 

42.8 

WAC  client 

10.0 

9.0+ 

5.3 

62.4 

Evaluee/trainee 

9.0 

7.8 

3.2 

47.8 

Terminated  E/T 

7.0 

6.1 

8.5 

29.6 

Terminated  other 

10.0 

9.0+ 

6.0 

57.7 
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Table  19  shows  that  the  WAC  clients,  and  then  the  evaluee/trainees,  receive 
the  most  programs.  Of  the  nonterminated  clients,  sheltered  clients  (those  in 
regular  work  programs  over  two  years)  receive  the  fewest  programs.  These 
clients  are  also  slightly  more  likely  to  receive  two  or  less  programs  than 
in  other  statuses. 

2.  Duration  and  Utilization  of  Directly  Work-Oriented  Programs 

Table  20  provides  information  on  the  average  duration  of  programs  that  are 
directly  work  oriented  as  well  as  on  their  utilization  in  sampled  workshops. 
These  data  are  limited  in  reliability  due  to  the  general  inability  of  workshops 
to  specify  very  many  particulars  about  their  programs  in  any  uniform  way. 
For  this  reason,  the  number  of  workshops  responding  is  included  in  the  table 
for  each  item.  The  two  major  problems  observed  in  the  field  in  regard  to 
these  items  are  either  that  the  programs  are  too  informal  to  be  distinguished 
easily  from  general  workshop  operations,  or  that  they  are  too  individualized 
to  be  generalized  to  the  entire  workshop  population. 

Table  20 

Average  Duration,  in  Weeks,  of  Programs  that  are  Directly  Work  Oriented 

and  the  Utilization  of  These  Programs,  in  Percents, 
by  Type  of  Program,  With  the  Number  of  Sampled  Workshops  Responding 


Program 

Duration 
(in  Weeks) 

Utilization     , 
a/ 
(in  Percent)  — 

Personal  Adjustment  Training 

32  Weeks 
(n=154) 

75 
(n=161) 

Facility-based  on-the-job 
training 

29  Weeks 
(n=157) 

95 
(n=131) 

Placement/Employment 
Readiness 

20  Weeks 
(n=86) 

72 
(n-88) 

Occupation-Oriented  Training 

25  Weeks 
(n=103) 

68 
(n=106) 

Work  Readiness/Work 
Hardening 

26  Weeks 
(n=54) 

71 
(n=58) 

Vocational  Guidance  and 
Counseling 

31  Weeks 
(n=86) 

73 
(n=108) 

After-Care  or  Follow-up 

33  Weeks 
(n=*65) 

66 
(n=54) 

a/ 

-     Ratio  of  number  of  clients  served  per  week  to  capacity  of  this  program. 
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It  would  not  be  expected  that  any  individual  client  would  go  through  all  of  the 
program  sequences  in  Table  20,  as  some  are  alternatives.     In  addition, 
many  of  these  programs  may  overlap  or  be  experienced  simultaneously.    If 
the  programs  are  sequential,  and  assuming  that  the  average  client  who  is 
oriented  toward  competitive  employment  receives  (at  a  minimum)  some 
form  of  adjustment  training,  some  form  of  work  training,  and  placement 
readiness  preparation,  then  the  individual  client  has  a  workshop  stay  of 
71-81  weeks  just  to  complete  these  three  basic  programs.    However,  to 
the  extent  that  the  programs  overlap,  it  is  difficult  to  identify  them  and  to 
differentiate  among  them.  For  example,  a  client  may  perform  the  same 
task  for  both  work  hardening  and  OJT.     For  many  of  the  workshops,  it  is 
pretentious  to  differentiate  programs  in  this  way. 

3.  Duration  of  Client  Stay  in  Workshops 

The  data  show  that  33  percent  of  all  sampled  clients  had  been  admitted  to 
the  workshop  before  1972.    However,  since  some  of  these  clients  had  been 
terminated  for  an  unknown  period  of  time  (up  to  12  months),  it  is  not  clear 
how  many  of  those  admitted  before  1972  were  still  in  the  workshop. 

The  data  show  that  36  percent  of  the  terminated  clients  had  been  in  the  work- 
shops for  two  years  or  more  at  the  time  of  termination.    Mean  duration  of 
workshop  stay  varies  considerably  with  the  client's  disability.    The  blind 
and  the  cerebral  palsied,  followed  by  the  more  seriously  retarded,  tend  to 
be  longer-term  workshop  clients. 

4.  Types  of  Work  Available  in  Workshops 

Table  21  details  the  types  of  jobs  performed  in  sampled  workshops.    A 
majority  of  workshops  engage  in  packaging  (66  percent)  and  bench  assembly 
(64  percent).    Table  21  gives  a  frequency  distribution  of  the  types  of  jobs 
found  in  workshops.    Appendix  Table  57  shows  the  typical  numbers  of  jobs 
in  a  workshop.    These  jobs  are  generally  obtained  through  subcontracting 
with  a  manufacturing  firm  and  they  involve  relatively  simple  tasks.  Admit- 
tedly, variations  can  occur  within  a  job.   For  instance,  the  packaging  of  an 
item  can  involve:    an  inserting  task  of  one  or  more  items;  a  sealing  task, 
using  some  type  of  heat  sealing  device  or  stapling  device;  and  a  final  boxing 
task,  which  may  involve  counting  and  some  quality  control.  However,  it  was 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  study  to  fully  analyze  task  variety  over  and  above 
job  variety. 

It  is  projected  that  workshops  in  this  country  involve  their  clients  in  an 
average  of  four  different  jobs  per  workshop.    The  larger  workshops  are 
able  to  provide  more  job  variety;  considering  disability  type,  workshops 
serving  a  general  population  provide  more  jobs  than  do  other  types.  It  is 
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Table  21 

Types  of  Jobs  Most  Frequently  Performed  in 
Sampled  Workshops  by  Percent  of  Workshops 
Involving  Each  Type  in  10  Percent  or  More 
of  Total  Work  Performed 


Types  of  Jobs Percent  of  Workshops 

Packaging  66 

Other  bench  assembly  (production  only)  64 

Inspection  (quality  control)  35 

Collating  34 

Mechanical  assembly  30 

Direct  mail,  sorting,  stuffing  29 

Woodworking  28 

Service  (custodial)  26 

Electrical  or  wiring  assembly  21 

Power  sewing  machine  20 

Machine  shops  14 

Food  trades  and  cafeteria  14 

Laundry  and  pressing  13 

Clerical  11 

Mechanics  and  repairs  10 

Mop,  broom,  brushmaking  10 

Supervisory  10 

Soldering  9 

Chair  caning  8 

Business  machine  operation  7 

Rug  weaving  4 

Sheet  metal  working  2 
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understandable  that  workshops  for  the  blind  offer  the  least  variety,  since 
they  accommodate  only  one  disability  and  do  not  need  to  provide  assessment 
and  training  opportunities  for  a  wide  range  of  disabilities.    Frequently  they 
have  long-term  business,  which  encourages  them  to  specialize  in  a  limited 
range  of  products. 
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VI.     OTHER  PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES 


A.  Summary 

Workshops  in  the  national  study  were  found  to  offer  numerous  programs  and 
services  to  their  clients  over  and  above  the  directly  work-related  programs 
of  remunerative  employment,  evaluation,  training,  and  placement.    Through- 
out this  chapter,  we  refer  to  such  programs  and  services  as  "other  programs 
and  services, "  meaning  other  than  directly  work-related.    Other  training 
programs  refers  to  training  which  is  not  directly  related  to  work,  while 
supplementary  program  refers  to  ther  social  programs.    This  chapter  des- 
cribes the  other  programs  and  services  offered  in  sheltered  workshops;  it 
also  discusses  their  incidence,  by  type  and  size,  among  the  workshops 
sampled.    For  purposes  of  discussion,  the  programs  and  services  have  been 
divided  into  the  following  categories:  other  training  programs;  supplemen- 
tary programs;  support  programs;  and  other  services.    The  ordering  of  the 
discussion  in  no  way  reflects  a  value  judgment  regarding  the  importance  of 
these  various  programs  and  services. 

The  most  common  other  service  offered  by  workshops  is  habilitation,  or  the 
activities-of-daily-living  program.    Habilitation  is  particularly  oriented 
toward  the  mentally  retarded  and  some  groups  with  other  severe  handicap- 
ping.   It  involves  self-care,  housekeeping  chores,  shopping,  and  other  basic 
personal  management  of  one's  daily  living.    This  is  an  even  more  common 
program  in  the  work  activities  centers. 

B.  Nonvocational  Training  Programs 
1.  Description 

a.  Habilitation/ Activities  of  Daily  Living  -  a  program  pro- 
vided most  frequently  to  the  severely  handicapped  client  with  limited  life 
experiences.    It  is  intended  to  develop  skills  associated  with  independent 
living,  personal  hygiene,  routine  household  activities,  and  community  living 
and  participation.    Programs  of  this  type  are  not  concerned  directly  with 
vocational  or  employment  objectives. 

b.  Speech  Development  Program  -  conducted  by  profes- 
sionally qualified  personnel  to  develop  the  ability  to  speak  or  to  use  and 
understand  other  communicative  systems,  including  sign  language.    These 
programs  generally  are  offered  to  those  with  hearing  loss  as  well  as  those 
with  other  kinds  of  speech  impairment,  including  laryngectomies. 
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c.  Homemaker  Training  Program  -  training  and  instruc- 
tion to  prepare  individuals  to  perform  the  wide  variety  of  tasks  associated 
with  food  preparation  and  purchasing,  child  and  invalid  care,  hygiene,  and 
home  and  domestic  management  and  maintenance. 

d.  Mobility  Training  or  Instruction  Program  -  offered 
to  visually  impaired  and  blind  clients,  to  prepare  them  for  independent 
travel  in  the  community,  at  work,  and  in  the  home.    "Mobility  training  or 
instruction"  applies  to  both  categories. 

e.  Communication  Training  Program  -  specifically 
developed  for  the  visually  impaired  or  blind  individual,  to  develop  the 
ability  to  utilize  appropriate  communications  modalities,  including  read- 
ing and  writing  Braille  and  other  techniques. 

f .  Personal  Management  Program  -  designed  for  those 
with  visual  impairment,  to  enable  them  to  live  in,  and  maximize  their 
adjustment  to  life  in,  the  community  and  independent  residence.    The  pro- 
gram may  involve  homemaking  skills  and  techniques,  personal  financial 
management,  and  related  topics. 

2.  Incidence 

Table  22  details  the  incidence  of  other  training  programs  by  workshop  type 
and  size. 

a.  Habilitation/Activities  of  Daily  Living 

The  data  show  that,  of  the  total  workshops  responding  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  have  a  habilitation/activities  of  daily  living  program,  42  percent  stated 
that  they  do  have  such  a  program. 

The  data  show  that,  of  the  workshops  for  the  blind  responding,  31  percent 
reported  having  this  program.    Among  workshops  serving  general  disabilities, 

33  percent  reported  having  this  program;  over  one  half  of  the  work  activities 
centers  (57  percent)  did  so;  and  45  percent  of  workshops  serving  the  mentally 
ill  and  mentally  retarded  reported  an  activities  of  daily  living  (ADL)  program. 

The  incidence  of  this  program  is  not  perfectly  related  to  size.    There  were 

34  percent  of  workshops  with  a  caseload  of  30  or  less  (less  workshops  for  the 
blind)  that  reported  having  this  program.    In  the  31-60  workshop  size  category, 
46  percent  reported  having  this  program.    Of  those  with  61-100  ADA,  44 
percent  so  reported;  of  those  with  101  and  over,  48  percent  so  reported. 
Among  workshops  for  the  blind,  as  the  size  of  the  workshop  increases,  so 
also  does  the  incidence  of  the  ADL  program. 
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b.  Speech  Development 

The  data  show  that  this  program  is  most  common  in  work  activities  centers 
(28  percent  of  WACs  reported  speech  development  programs);  MI/MR 
shops  ranked  next  (22  percent);  followed  by  general  workshops  (18  percent). 
Speech  development  programs  are  very  uncommon  in  workshops  for  the 
blind,  with  only  6  percent  reporting  such  programs. 

The  incidence  of  the  speech  development  program  does  tend  to  increase 
with  the  size  of  the  workshop,  though  there  is  not  a  perfect  correlation. 

c.  Homemaker  Training  Program 

The  data  show  that,  of  the  total  number  of  workshops  which  responded  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  have  a  homemaker  training  program,  only  17  percent 
reported  having  this  program.    Workshops  for  the  blind  and  work  activities 
centers  reported  having  the  highest  incidence  of  this  type  of  program  (21 
percent  and  23  percent  respectively).    This  type  of  training  is  reported  to 
be  particularly  pertinent  to  the  needs  of  the  blind  clients  and  to  the  severely 
handicapped  or  retarded  who  are  typically  WAC  clients ;  so  it  is  logical  that 
these  shops  would  be  more  likely  to  offer  the  program.    Among  workshops 
(less  those  for  the  blind),  there  is  an  increase  in  incidence  of  this  program 
as  workshop  size  increases.    Small  workshops  for  the  blind  tend  to  emphasize 
homemaker  training  more  than  do  larger  workshops  for  the  blind. 

d.  Mobility  Training  or  Instruction 

The  data  show  that  workshops  serving  the  blind  and  work  activities  centers 
indicated  the  greatest  incidence  of  mobility  training  (35  percent  and  21 
percent,  respectively). 

Again,  as  workshop  size  increases  the  incidence  of  this  program  also  in- 
creases.   However,  the  increase  is  sharper  among  workshops  for  the  blind; 
25  percent  of  workshops  for  the  blind  in  the  less-than-30  ADA  category 
reported  having  this  program,  while  46  percent  of  workshops  for  the  blind 
in  the  31-or-over  category  so  reported. 

e.  Communication  Training 

The  data  show  that  workshops  for  the  blind  reported  the  highest  incidence 
of  this  type  of  program  (33  percent).    There  were  4  percent  of  WACs  and 
workshops  serving  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded  that  reported 
having  this  type  of  program.    Incidence  of  this  program  among  workshops 
for  those  with  disabilities  other  than  blindness  is  minimal  regardless  of 
the  size.    Among  workshops  for  the  blind,  incidence  of  this  program 
increases  only  slightly  with  size. 
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f.  Personal  Management  Program 

The  data  show  that  workshops  for  the  blind  reported  the  highest  incidence 
of  this  program  (27  percent).    Incidence  of  this  program  among  workshops 
(less  those  for  the  blind)  is  minimal  regardless  of  the  size  of  workshop. 

The  high  incidence  of  mobility,  communications,  and  personal  management 
training  in  workshops  for  the  blind  is  to  be  expected,  since  these  programs 
are  strongly  oriented  toward  alleviating  the  problems  confronted  by  blind 
or  visually  impaired  individuals. 

C.  Supplementary  Programs  and  Services 

The  incidence  and  distribution  of  these  supplementary  programs  is  shown  in 
Appendix  Table  59. 

1.  Description 

a.  Recreational  and  Social  Program  -  often,  with  specific 
therapeutic  objectives,  contributes  to  the  client's  capacity  to  participate  in 
leisure-time  and  community  social  relationships.  May  seek  to  develop 
citizenship  or  a  vocational  interest  and  abilities,  or  client's  capacity  to  con- 
tribute to  religious,  fraternal,  athletic,  or  other  interest-group  organization. 

b.  Social  Casework  and  Social  Services  (Including  Group 
Work)  -  a  professionally  supervised  program  of  sustained  casework,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  define  and  resolve  client  problems  through  direct  inter- 
vention techniques,  including  group  work,  and  to  provide  supportive  services 
to  clients'  families  and  advocacy  for  clients'  needs  with  those  organizations 
and  institutions  which  affect  the  level  of  a  client's  community  and  vocational 
adjustment. 

c.  Remedial  or  Adult  Basic  Education  -  a  program  of 
instruction  design  to  overcome  educational  defects  that  affect  the  client's 
vocational  potential.    May  include  education  preparing  the  individual  for 
high  school  equivalency  examinations. 

d.  Community  Residence  Program  -  provides  a  place  of 
residence  and  meals  for  clients  who  receive  services  and  programs  from  the 
facility.    Usually  provided  for  clients  without  alternative  living  resources  in 
the  community.    May  include  supportive  guidance  or  counseling  services  in 
the  residential  setting. 

e.  Psychotherapy  -  a  group  of  individual  programs  of 
treatment  conducted  by  a  psychiatrist,  psychotherapist,  or  qualified  social 
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worker  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  sustaining  the  individual's  ability 
to  adjust,  control,  or  modify  those  emotional  states  and  conditions  which 
impair  his/her  adjustment  to  daily  life  and  requisite  social  relations. 

f.  Residential  Care  -  a  professionally  supervised  resi- 
dential care  program,  usually  provided  concurrently  with  medically  based 
treatment  or  therapy. 

g.  Occupational  Therapy  -  a  professionally  supervised 
therapeutic  program  designed  to  produce  self -providing  functional  activities 
supervised  by  a  medical  doctor. 

h.  Physical  Therapy  -  a  professionally  supervised  pro- 

gram conducted  by  a  physical  therapist.    The  basic  purpose  is  to  restore  or 
develop  vitality  and  body  function  and  the  program  is  generally  prescribed 
by  a  medical  doctor. 

i.  Homebound  Employment  -  an  employment  program  for 

clients  of  a  workshop  who,  unable  to  leave  their  homes,  receive  contract  or 
production  work  which  they  perform  in  their  homes,  and  for  which  they  are 
paid. 

While  homebound  employment  is  actually  a  form  of  remunerative  work,  it  is 
dealt  with  here  because  so  few  workshops  offered  homebound  work,  and,  there- 
fore the  study  solicited  little  information  about  it. 

j.  Adult  Activities  Center  or  Day  Hospital  Program  - 

a  nonvocationally  oriented  outpatient  activities  center  providing  supportive 
counseling,  guidance,  or  casework  services  to  several  disabled  clients  or 
to  those  in  acute  or  recuperative  phases  of  emotional  illness. 

2.  Incidence  of  Supplementary  Programs 

a.  Recreational  and  Social  Programs 

Data  show  that  work  activities  centers  have  the  highest  incidence  of  this  pro- 
gram— 63  percent.    Workshops  for  the  blind  reported  44  percent  having  this 
program.    Workshops  serving  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded  reported 
51  percent  providing  this  program.    Workshops  serving  general  disabilities 
reported  40  percent  providing  this  program.    There  is  no  clear  relationship 
between  workshop  size  and  incidence  of  a  recreational  and  social  program. 

b.  Social  Casework  and  Social  Services  (Including  Group  Work) 

Data  show  that  work  activities  centers  have  the  highest  incidence  of  this 
service — 51  percent.    Workshops  for  the  blind  reported  48  percent  having 
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this  service.  Workshops  serving  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded 
reported  49  percent  providing  this  service.  Workshops  serving  general 
disabilities  reported  38  percent  providing  this  service. 

As  workshop  size  increases,  the  incidence  of  social  service  and  social 
casework  services  in  workshops  (less  those  for  the  blind)  also  increases. 

c.  Remedial  or  Adult  Basic  Education 

Data  show  that,  of  the  types  of  workshops  that  responded  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  provide  remedial  or  adult  basic  education,  work  activities  centers 
have  the  highest  incidence  of  this  service — 41  percent.    Workshops  for  the 
blind  have  the  lowest  incidence  of  this  service — 12  percent.    Among  work- 
shops serving  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded,  39  percent  reported 
that  they  provide  this  service.    Workshops  serving  general  disabilities 
reported  33  percent  providing  this  service.    There  is  no  clear  relationship 
between  workshop  size  and  the  incidence  of  this  service. 

d.  Community  Residence  Program 

Since  very  few  workshops  provide  this  program,  no  disability  or  size 
differences  can  be  discerned. 

e.  Psychotherapy 

Work  activities  centers  reported  4  percent  having  this  service.    Workshops 
for  the  blind  reported  6  percent  providing  this  service.    Workshops  serving 
the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded  and  workshops  serving  general  dis- 
abilities reported  12  percent  providing  this  service. 

As  workshop  size  increases ,  there  is  a  tendency  for  psychotherapy  examina- 
tions to  be  provided.    However,  psychotherapy  is  not  commonly  provided  by 
workshops,  regardless  of  their  size. 

Additional  data  show  that  there  generally  are  only  two  psychotherapeutic 
techniques  used  in  workshops.    These  two  techniques  are  behavioral  modi- 
fication and  transactional  analysis.    Other  psychotherapeutic  techniques  and 
programs  that  have  been  developed,  and  enjoyed  some  success  with  various 
types  of  populations  were  not  found  in  workshops  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
For  example,  group  psychotherapeutic  techniques  that  have  been  developed 
in  recent  years,  which  are  comparatively  low-cost  and  which  are  widespread 
in  the  public  and  private  social  service  field,  are  not  found  in  workshops. 
These  psychotherapeutic  programs  might  be  very  effective  in  overcoming 
psychological  barriers  to  employment.    It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that,  by 
overcoming  the  "barriers"  caused  by  a  disability,  other  vocational  rehabilita- 
tive efforts  can  be  implemented  more  easily. 
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f.  Residential  Care 

One  out  of  10  work  activities  centers  reported  having  this  service.    Work- 
shops for  the  blind  reported  2  percent  having  this  service.    Of  workshops 
serving  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded,  8  percent  reported  having 
this  service.    Workshops  serving  general  disabilities  reported  7  percent 
having  this  service.    Since  the  number  of  workshops  that  provide  this 
service  is  so  small,  differences  by  workshop  size  and  disability  are  not 
shown. 

g.  Occupational  Therapy 

Work  activities  centers  reported  3  percent  having  this  service.    Work- 
shops for  the  blind  reported  6  percent  having  this  service.    Workshops 
serving  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded  reported  7  percent  provid- 
ing occupational  therapy.    Workshops  serving  general  disabilities  reported 
11  percent  providing  occupational  therapy. 

Because  of  the  small  sample  providing  this  service,  no  analysis  can  be 
made  by  workshop  size. 

h.  Physical  Therapy 

This  is  also  a  very  uncommon  program,  reported  by  3  percent  of  the  work 
activities  centers  and  4  percent  of  the  workshops  for  the  blind.    Of  work- 
shops serving  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded,  6  percent  reported 
having  this  service.    Workshops  serving  general  disabilities  reported  that 
13  percent  provide  this  service. 

The  number  of  workshops  providing  physical  therapy  is  too  small  to  permit 
reliable  analysis  by  size  of  workshop. 

i.  Homebound  Employment  Program 

There  were  8  percent  of  the  sampled  workshops  that  indicated  they  had  home- 
bound  employment  programs.    Workshops  for  the  blind  reported  having  the 
most  homebound  employment  programs — 24  percent  of  those  who  responded. 
Workshops  serving  general  disabilities  indicated  13  percent  as  having  a  home- 
bound  employment  program;  workshops  for  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  re- 
tarded, 4  percent;  and  work  activities  centers,  1  percent. 

Workshop  size  does  not  relate  to  the  presence  of  a  homebound  program. 
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j.  Activities  Center  or  Day  Hospital  Program 

Very  few  workshops  have  this  type  of  program.    Workshops  for  the  mentally 
ill  and  mentally  retarded  reported  that  10  percent  have  this  program;  work- 
shops for  the  blind,  2  percent;  workshops  serving  general  disabilities,  6 
percent;  and  work  activities  centers,  13  percent.    Workshops  (less  those 
for  the  blind)  with  a  caseload  of  101  and  over  were  those  that  reported  the 
most  adult  activities  programs — 14  percent. 

3.  Average  Duration  of  Supplementary  Programs 

The  average  duration  of  recreation  and  social  programs  is  41  weeks  in  the 
56  workshops  that  indicated  duration. 

The  average  duration  for  the  social  casework  and  social  services  program 
is  37  weeks  for  62  workshops  that  indicated  duration. 

The  average  duration  of  remedial  and  adult  basic  education  is  30  weeks  for 
61  workshops  that  indicated  duration. 

The  average  duration  of  other  supplementary  programs  occasionally  offered 
by  workshops  can  be  seen  in  Appendix  Table  60. 

The  range  of  average  duration  is  from  24  weeks  (physical  therapy)  to  60 
weeks  (inpatient  residential  care).    There  were  8  percent  of  workshops 
reported  having  inpatient  residential  care;  and  7  percent  of  workshops 
reported  having  physical  therapy. 

4.  Average  Utilization  Rate  of  Services  and  Other  Programs 

The  average  utilization  rate  of  social  casework  and  social  services  is  .  79 
for  82  workshops  that  reported  caseload  capacity. 

The  average  utilization  rate  of  remedial  and  adult  basic  education  is  .  84 
for  74  workshops  that  indicated  caseload  and  capacity. 

The  average  utilization  rate  of  other  supplementary  programs  not  readily 
offered  by  the  workshops  can  be  seen  in  Appendix  Table  60. 

The  range  of  average  utilization  rate  is  from  .  54  (inpatient  residential 
care)  to  1. 00  (physical  therapy).    For  social  casework  and  social  service, 
and  remedial  and  adult  basic  education,  the  capability  exists  to  serve  from 
two  to  four  more  clients  for  every  six  or  eight  clients  served. 
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D.  Support  Programs 

1.  Housing 

Workshops  were  asked  whether  they  provide  assistance  to  clients  in  locating 
housing  in  the  community.     (Appendix  Table  61.)    Work  activities  centers 
provide  the  least  of  this  service.    As  workshop  size  increases,  more  of  this 
service  is  provided.    However,  the  upper  limit  is  in  the  61-100  caseloads 
(except  for  workshops  for  the  blind).    Workshops  (less  workshops  for  the 
blind)  in  the  101  or  over  caseload  size  do  not  provide  more  of  this  service 
than  workshops  (less  workshops  for  the  blind)  with  a  caseload  of  61-100. 

2.  Transportation 

Work  activities  centers  have  the  most  contractual  agreements  with  outside 
agencies  to  provide  transportation  to  clients  (33  percent).    Workshops  for 
the  blind  have  the  fewest  contractual  agreements  with  outside  agencies  to 
provide  transportation  to  the  clients  (13  percent).    As  workshop  size 
increases  (except  among  workshops  for  the  blind),  more  contractual  agree- 
ments with  outside  agencies  to  provide  transportation  to  clients  are  made. 
Workshops  for  the  blind  with  a  caseload  of  30  or  less  enter  into  more  con- 
tractual agreements  with  outside  agencies  to  provide  transportation  to 
clients  (18  percent)  than  larger  workshops  for  the  blind  (8  percent).     (See 
Appendix  Table  62. ) 

Workshops  for  the  blind  provide  transportation  services  to  clients  the  least 
of  all  workshops  (27  percent).    Work  activities  centers  provide  transpor- 
tation services  to  clients  the  most  of  all  the  workshops  (69  percent).    There 
is  no  clear  relationship  between  workshop  size  and  provision  of  transpor- 
tation services.    Workshops  (except  workshops  for  the  blind)  with  a  case- 
load of  61-100  provide  the  most  transportation  services  to  clients.    Work- 
shops for  the  blind  with  a  caseload  of  30  or  less  provide  more  transporta- 
tion services  to  clients  than  workshops  for  the  blind  with  a  caseload  of  31 
or  over.    (See  Appendix  Table  63. ) 

Data  show  that  33  percent  of  the  sampled  workshops  provide  transportation 
to  about  9  percent  of  their  clients.    Of  the  workshops  that  provide  transpor- 
tation services,  28  percent  provide  transportation  to  90-99  percent  of  their 
clients.    The  balance  of  the  workshops  that  provide  transportation  to  their 
clients  provide  transportation  services  in  varying  degrees. 

About  5  percent  of  the  workshops  provided  transportation  services  to  10-19 
percent  of  their  clients.    Another  5  percent  of  the  workshops  provided  trans- 
portation services  to  20-29  percent  of  their  clients,  etc.    This  pattern 
generally  is  true  for  all  workshops,  except  workshops  for  the  blind.    More 
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workshops  serving  general  disabilities  and  workshops  for  the  blind  provide 
transportation  services  to  fewer  of  their  clients.    More  work  activities 
centers  provide  transportation  to  more  of  their  clients. 

Workshops  with  a  caseload  of  30  or  less  provide  more  transportation  services 
to  most  of  their  clients  (47  percent  provide  transportation  to  90-99  percent 
of  their  clients).    There  is  a  tendency  for  workshops  to  provide  transporta- 
tion services  to  more  clients  as  workshop  size  increases.    However,  only  - 
21  percent  of  the  workshops  in  the  101-or-over  caseload  size  provide  trans- 
portation services  to  90-99  percent  of  their  clients. 

These  data  are  not  affirmed  by  responses  of  clients  during  interviews.    Of 
2, 022  clients  responding  to  a  question  regarding  their  mode  of  transportation 
to  and  from  the  workshop,  only  336  (17  percent)  reported  being  provided 
transportation  by  the  workshop. 

Most  of  the  clients  interviewed  reported  using  public  transportation  (more 
than  50  percent).    A  great  number  utilize  a  private  care  (more  than  45 
percent).    A  majority  of  clients  with  orthopedic  disorders  and  cerebral 
palsy  as  well  as  amputees  and  the  "trainable"  mentally  retarded  reported 
using  a  private  mode  of  transportation  (they  probably  are  driven  by  parents, 
guardians,  or  relatives).    All  other  clients  generally  use  the  public  trans- 
portation.   Very  few  clients  reported  using  transportation  provided  by  the 
community.    Most  workshops  (63  percent)  stated  that  public  transportation 
is  readily  available.     More  workshops  for  the  blind  (84  percent)  stated 
that  public  transportation  is  readily  available.   A  majority  of  work  activities 
centers  reported  that  public  transportation  is  not  readily  available.    Work 
activities  centers,  it  has  been  noted,  provide  the  most  transportation 
services  to  their  clients.    We  cannot  be  certain  whether  or  not  these  dif 
differences  are  a  function  of  the  locations  of  the  workshops.    Work  activities 
centers  are  likely  to  be  found  in  suburbs,  small  towns,  rural  areas,  or  any 
community  with  a  population  in  need.    Thus,  many  of  them  will  not  be 
accessible  to  public  transportation.    Also,  WAC  clients  are  often  deemed 
to  be  in  greater  need  of  protected  transportation  and  it  is  considered  an 
integral  workship  service.    As  workshop  size  increases,  transportation  is 
shown  to  be  more  readily  available. 

E.  Other  Services 

1.  Definitions 


The  following  are  definitions  of  workshop  services  that  are  supportive  of 
other  work-oriented  programs  and  services.    Appendix  Table  64  shows  the 
patterns  of  services,  by  workshop  type  and  Appendix  Table  65  gives  incidence 
of  service  by  workshop  type  and  size. 
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a.  Medical  Examination ?  Diagnostic 

Full:  a  diagnostic  service  offered  by  a  medical  doctor,  which  assesses  the 
physical  and  mental  conditions  of  a  client,  and  which  may  further  establish 
various  limits  of  physical  exertion  or  demands  relative  to  his  work  and 
independent  living.    Full  service  may  include  particular  prescriptions  for 
the  control  of  chronic  conditions.    Partial:  incomplete  examinations,  such 
as  a  check  of  only  major  disabilities  and  heart  and  blood  pressure. 

b.  Psychiatric  Examination,  Diagnostic 

Full:  a  diagnostic  service  performed  by  a  psychiatrist  that  serves  to  define 
and  classify  a  client  on  the  basis  of  his  or  her  mental,  neurological,  or 
emotional  condition.    Partial:  examination  includes  only  interviewing  or 
neurological  testing. 

c.  Psychological  Examination,  Diagnostic 

Full:  a  diagnostic  service  aimed  at  testing  and  identifying  the  level  or  degree 
of  psychomotor,  intellectual,  or  emotional  capacity,  which  may  also  include 
systematic  testing  of  personality,  vocational  preferences,  and  other  individual 
attitudinal  components .    Vocational  testing,  general  aptitude  batteries,  etc., 
may  be  administered  by  other  than  a  certified  psychologist.    Partial:  examina- 
tion of  only  a  limited  range  of  traits,  such  as  only  one  or  two  of  the  afore- 
mentioned dimensions. 

d.  Speech  and  Hearing  Examination 

Full:  a  focused  diagnostic  procedure  specifically  concerned  with  hearing  and 
speech  capacity  and  related  etiology.    May  also  include  identification  and 
prescription  of  specific  treatment  and  therapeutic  activities.    Partial:  examina- 
tion of  only  hearing  or  speech.    The  term  also  is  used  in  instances  in  which  the 
examination  is  judged  to  have  been  superficial. 

e.  Visual  Acuity  Examination 

A  focused  diagnostic  procedure  specifically  concerned  with  visual  impairment 
and  loss  of  sight.  May  also  include  identification  and  prescription  of  specific 
treatment  and  functional  aids. 

f.  Physical  Restoration  (Prosthetics) 

Medically  supervised  services  provided  orthopedically  impaired  individuals, 
particularly  those  suffering  loss  of  limb(s),  with  devices  and  aids  that  restore, 
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maintain,  or  improve  physical  capacities  and  functions.    May  also  include 
prescription  of  specific  treatment  or  therapy,  including  physical  therapy. 

g.  Disability  Pete  rmination  (Social  Security) 

Provision  of  a  comprehensive  set  of  services  intended  to  evaluate  the 
extent  of  permanent  and  total  disability  as  required  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

h.  Medical  Management 

A  service  providing  supervision  of  a  prescribed  regimen  or  drug  therapy 
determined  by  a  doctor;  frequently,  such  an  activity  is  conducted  by  an 
individual  with  special  training,  particularly  a  registered  nurse.    Does 
not  include  in  patient  residential  care. 

i.  Aids  to  the  Blind  (Optical  Aids) 

A  medically  supervised  service  for  the  visually  impaired  and  blind  that 
provides  specific  prescribed  equipment  and  devices  intended  to  compen- 
sate for,  sustain,  or  improve  their  capacities  and  functions. 

The  patterns  of  services  provided  by  the  workshops  are  generally  the  same, 
except  for  workshops  for  the  blind.    While  all  the  other  workshops  provide 
psychological,  medical,  and  speech  and  hearing  examinations,  workshops 
for  the  blind  provide  those  services  that  are  required  more  by  blind  individ- 
uals— e.g. ,  visual  acuity  examinations  and  aids  to  the  blind.    Workshops 
for  the  blind  also  provide  medical  examinations.     Other  basic  services 
are  provided  by  only  about  20  percent  of  workshops  in  the  sample. 
(Appendix  Tables  64-66.) 

Some  services — such  as  physical  restoration  and  aids  to  the  blind — are 
rarely  provided  except  by  workshops  for  the  blind.    It  can  be  readily  noted 
that  work  activities  centers  provide  more  of  each  of  the  basic  services. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  only  34  to  42  percent  of  the  workshops 
provide  any  type  of  services. 

The  pattern  of  services  shown  by  workshops  (except  workshops  for  the 
blind),  by  disability,  is  similar  to  the  pattern  of  services  shown,  by 
workshops  (except  the  workshops  for  the  blind)  and  by  workshop  size. 
Except  for  psychological  examinations,  there  is  no  clear  relationship  be 
between  a  particular  service  and  workshop  size.    Psychological  examina- 
tions are  more  readily  provided  as  size  of  workshops  (except  those  for  the 
blind)  increases.    The  pattern  of  services  among  workshops  for  the  blind 
with  a  caseload  of  30  or  less  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  pattern  of 
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services  among  workshops  for  the  blind  with  a  caseload  of  30  or  over. 
However,  the  smaller  workshops  for  the  blind  provide  more  aids  to  the 
blind  than  larger  workshops.     Larger  workshops  provide  more  speech 
and  hearing  examinations.    However,  it  should  be  noted  that,  in  general, 
there  is  low  incidence  of  any  type  of  basic  service  among  workshops. 
Whenever  services  are  provided,  full  (as  opposed  to  partial)  services 
are  provided  in  a  majority  of  cases  regardless  of  disability  type  or  size. 

Medical  examinations  are  generally  given  prior  to  intake.    Medical  exam- 
inations are  provided  by  the  agency  that  refers  the  clients  to  the  work- 
shops.   Most  referrals  are  from  the  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation.   About  25  percent  of  medical  examinations  are  also  provided 
periodically.    These  examinations  are  provided  either  by  the  workshop 
or  the  referral  agency.    Medical  examinations  are  also  given  by  the 
workshops  that  provide  this  service,  to  a  lesser  extent,  during  evalua- 
tions and  training.    Only  workshops  serving  the  mentally  ill/mentally 
retarded  and  general  disabilities  provide  medical  examinations  during 
evaluation  and  training.     (See  Appendix  Table  67. ) 

Psychiatric  examinations  generally  are  also  provided  prior  to  intake. 
About  30  percent  of  psychiatric  examinations  are  also  provided  periodically. 
More  periodic  psychiatric  examinations  are  provided  as  workshop  size 
increases.    Some  workshops  reported  that  psychiatric  examinations  are 
also  provided  at  intake. 

Psychological  examinations  are  generally  provided  prior  to  intake.    Work- 
shops (less  those  for  the  blind)  with  a  caseload  of  30  or  less  provide  more 
psychological  examinations  than  all  the  other  workshops  (less  those  for  the 
blind).    Psychological  examinations  are  also  provided  periodically  and  dur- 
ing evaluation  and  training.    Workshops  for  the  blind  provide  psychological 
examinations  mostly  during  evaluation  and  training,  and  at  intake;  periodic 
examinations  are  provided  less  frequently.  Workshop  size  does  not  relate 
to  programming  of  psychological  examinations. 

Speech  and  hearing  examinations  are  generally  given  prior  to  intake,  during 
evaluation  and  training,  and  periodically.    Workshops  for  the  mentally  ill 
and  mentally  retarded  and  work  activities  centers  provide  more  periodic 
speech  and  hearing  examinations.    Workshops  for  the  blind  integrate  these 
examinations  with  evaluation  and  training.    Workshops  with  a  caseload  of 
100  and  over  (or  31  and  over  in  the  case  of  workshops  for  the  blind)  also 
integrate  these  examinations  with  evaluation  and  training.    Workshops 
(less  those  for  the  blind)  in  the  31-60  and  101-and-over  caseload  size  tend 
to  give  more  periodic  speech  and  hearing  examinations. 
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The  data  show  that  programming  of  such  services  is  appropriate  (Appendix 
Table  67),  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  patterns  of  services  discussed 
are  shown  in  only  the  minority  of  workshops  that  provide  these  services. 
Clients  also  may  be  obtaining  such  services  from  other  sources.    Since 
workshops  indicated  that  most  services  are  provided  prior  to  intake, 
however,  these  services  most  likely  are  provided  by  the  referring  agency-- 
in  most  cases,  the  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.    Workshops 
actually  provide  these  types  of  services  only  at  a  minimal  level.    A  more 
accurate  gauge  of  the  extent  to  which  they  can  be  found  in  workshops  is 
the  percentage  of  workshops  that  indicated  providing  them  periodically  or 
during  evaluation  and  training. 

2.  Incidence  of  Other  Services 


a.  Medical  Examination,  Diagnostic 

Data  show  that,  of  the  total  number  of  workshops  that  responded  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  provide  medical  examinations,  32  percent  indicated 
that  they  do  provide  such  service.    Workshops  for  the  blind  indicated  35 
percent  providing  medical  examinations.    Workshops  serving  general 
disabilities  indicated  32  percent  providing  medical  examinations.    Work- 
shops serving  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded  reported  32  percent 
providing  medical  examination.    Work  activities  centers  indicated  30 
percent  providing  medical  examinations.    As  workshop  size  increases, 
the  incidence  of  medical  examinations  also  increases. 

b.  Psychiatric  Examination,  Diagnostic 

Data  show  that,  of  the  total  number  of  workshops  that  responded  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  provide  psychiatric  examinations,  24  percent  indicated 
that  they  provide  psychiatric  examinations.    Work  activities  centers  pro- 
vide the  most  psychiatric  examinations  (23  percent).    Among  workshops  for 
the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded  20  percent  provide  psychiatric 
examinations. 

Among  workshops  for  general  disabilities,  17  percent  indicated  providing 
psychiatric  examinations.    Among  workshops  for  the  blind  15  percent 
reported  providing  psychiatric  examinations. 

There  is  no  relationship  between  incidence  of  psychiatric  examinations  and 
workshop  size.    However,  among  workshops  for  the  blind,  11  percent  in  the 
30  or  less  category  reported  providing  psychiatric  examinations;  21  per- 
cent in  the  31-or-over  category  reported  providing  psychiatric  examinations. 
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c.  Psychological  Examination,  Diagnostic 

Data  show  that  of  the  total  number  of  workshops  that  responded  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  provide  psychological  examinations,  36  percent 
indicated  they  provide  psychological  examinations.    Work  activities 
centers  provide  the  most  of  this  service — 42  percent.    Workshops  for 
the  blind  provide  the  least  of  this  service — 23  percent.    Workshops 
serving  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded  reported  38  percent  pro- 
viding psychological  examinations.    Workshops  serving  general  disabil- 
ities reported  35  percent  providing  psychological  examinations. 

As  workshop  size  increases,  there  is  an  increased  tendency  for  a  psycho- 
logical examination  to  be  provided. 

d.  Speech  and  Hearing  Examinations 

Data  show  that,  of  the  total  number  of  workshops  that  responded  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  provide  speech  and  hearing  examinations,  26  percent 
indicated  they  provide  speech  and  hearing  examinations.    Work  activities 
centers  provide  the  most  of  this  service — 33  percent.    Workshops  for  the 
mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded  provide  the  least  of  this  service — 22 
percent.    Workshops  serving  the  blind  reported  25  percent  providing  speech 
and  hearing  examinations.    Workshops  serving  general  disabilities  reported 
28  percent  providing  speech  and  hearing  examinations. 

As  workshop  size  increases,  there  is  a  greater  tendency  for  speech  and 
hearing  examinations  to  be  provided. 

e.  Visual  Acuity  Examinations 

Data  show  that,  of  the  total  number  of  workshops  which  responded  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  provide  visual  acuity  examinations,  only  24  percent 
indicated  providing  such  an  examination.  Workshops  for  the  blind  provide 
the  most  of  this  service — 40  percent.  Among  workshops  serving  general 
disabilities,  20  percent  provide  this  service.  Of  workshops  serving  the 
mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded  21  percent  reported  that  they  provide 
visual  acuity  examinations. 

Workshop  size  does  not  relate  to  incidence  of  the  visual  acuity  examina- 
tions as  a  service. 

f.  Physical  Restoration  (Prosthetics) 

Data  show  that,  of  the  total  number  of  workshops  that  responded  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  provide  physical  restoration,  only  11  percent  indicated 
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providing  this  service.    Workshops  serving  general  disabilities  provide 
the  most  of  this  service — 14  percent. 

Among  workshops  for  the  blind,  10  percent  provide  this  service.    Work- 
shops serving  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded  reported  9  percent 
providing  this  service.    Work  activities  centers  reported  13  percent  pro- 
viding this  service. 

As  workshop  size  increases,  there  is  a  tendency  for  physical  restoration 
to  be  provided  (to  the  extent  that  it  is  provided). 

g.  Disability  Determination  (Social  Security) 

Data  show  that,  of  the  total  number  of  workshops  that  responded  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  provide  disability  determination,  22  percent  indicated 
they  provide  this  serviee.    Work  activities  centers  provide  the  most  of 
this  service — 28  percent.    Workshops  for  the  blind  reported  21  percent 
providing  this  service.    Workshops  serving  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally 
retarded  reported  19  percent  providing  this  service.    Workshops  serving 
general  disabilities  reported  21  percent  providing  this  service. 

As  caseloads  of  workshops  (less  those  for  the  blind)  increase,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  disability  determination  to  be  provided.    Most  workshops 
generally  do  not  provide  disability  determination.    However,  the  workshop 
can  provide  data  to  be  used  for  such  determination  and  it  very  often  does. 

h.  Medical  Management 

Data  show  that,  of  the  total  number  of  workshops  that  responded  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  provide  medical  management,  20  percent  indicated  they 
provide  this  service.    Work  activities  centers  provide  the  most  of  this 
service — 29  percent.    Workshops  for  the  blind  provide  the  least  of  this 
service — 14  percent.    Workshops  serving  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally 
retarded  reported  20  percent  providing  medical  management.    Workshops 
serving  general  disabilities  reported  17  percent  providing  this  service. 

i.  Aids  to  the  Blind  (Optical  Aids) 

Data  show  that,  of  the  total  number  of  workshops  that  responded  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  provide  aids  to  the  blind,  11  percent  indicated  they 
provide  these  services.    Work  activities  centers  reported  4  percent  pro- 
viding these  services.    Workshops  for  the  blind  reported  38  percent  provid- 
ing this  service  (which  accounts  for  most  of  the  workshops  which  reported 
providing  this  service).    Workshops  serving  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally 
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retarded  reported  4  percent  providing  this  service.    Workshops  serving 
general  disabilities  reported  8  percent  providing  this  service. 

The  incidence  of  this  service  does  not  increase  with  increase  in  work- 
shop size.    In  fact,  smaller  workshops  for  the  blind  provide  more  of  this 
service. 
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VII.    WORKSHOP  STAFFING  AND  ORGANIZATION 


A.  Summary 

Data  on  workshop  staffing  arrangements  consist  of  information  on  staff 
size,  education,  working  experience,  professional  standing,  and 
functional  task  assignment.    The  assumption  behind  the  organization  of 
data  is  that  the  size  of  a  staff  and  its  experiential  orientation  reflects 
some  of  the  parameters  of  the  workshop's  own  structure  and  orientation. 

All  the  various  data  categories  were  analyzed  separately  in  relation  to 
the  workshop  director,  as  it  was  assumed  that  his  orientation  would  be 
particularly  indicative  of  workshop  structure;  he  was  chosen  directly  by 
a  board  of  directors,  which,  theoretically,  is  responsible  for  maintaining 
individual  workshop  structural  orientation  and  goals. 

For  the  purpose  of  understanding  differences  in  staffing  in  the  various 
types  and  sizes  of  workshops,  workshops  can  be  thought  of  in  relation 
to  the  number  of  different  programs  and  services  they  offer  to  their 
clients.    A  low  number  of  programs  and  services  indicates  that  a  work- 
shop is  oriented  to  the  remunerative  employment  programs  with  probably 
only  one  evaluation  program,  and  perhaps  a  PAT  program  supplementing 
this.    A  high  number  of  programs  and  services  indicates  that  the  workshop 
has  a  stronger  service/rehabilitation  orientation.    The  suggestion  is  that 
these  workshops  are  probably  more  oriented  to  elaborate  and  intense 
evaluation  and  training  programs  than  are  workshops  which  offer  few  pro- 
grams and  services. 

When  staff  size  was  analyzed  in  relation  to  these  two  possible  orientations, 
it  was  found  that  workshops  serving  Ml/MR  and  general  client  groups  have 
both  the  highest  number  of  programs  and  services  and  the  highest  number 
of  full-time  or  half-time-or-more  staff.    However,  this  finding  becomes 
qualified  when  the  number  of  staff  is  compared  to  the  number  of  clients 
in  these  workshops.    Staff-client  ratios  showed  that  for  every  10  clients 
there  are  4  staff  members  in  the  shops  for  the  blind,  3  in  general  shops, 
and  2  in  the  Ml/MR  and  WAC  shops. 

When  staffs  are  analyzed  by  educational  background,  the  general  and  Ml/MR 
groupings  show  a  greater  proportion  of  workshops  with  staff  members 
holding  university  degrees.    Although  the  information  on  the  fields  in  which 
these  degrees  were  obtained  is  not  available,  it  is  plausible  to  assume  that 
the  expertise  required  to  run  the  many  rehabilitative  programs  the  Ml/MR 
and  general  shops  report  somehow  is  related  to  staff  educational  accom- 
plishments.   The  likelihood  that  a  workshop  will  have  staff  members  with 
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university  degrees  increases  with  size,  as  does  the  likelihood  that  it  will 
offer  more  programs  and  services. 

Staff  previous  experience  was  analyzed  according  to  whether  it  was  business- 
related  experience  or  rehabilitative  experiencec    In  regards  to  business- 
related  experience,  proportionately  more  workshops  serving  the  blind  had 
directors  experienced  in  three  of  the  five  categories  of  business  experience, 
and  proportionately  more  general  workshops  had  staff  with  four  of  the  five 
categories  of  business  experience,,    Although  it  was  expected  that  the  work- 
shops serving  the  blind  would  have  far  less  need  for  staff  experienced  in 
both  contract  procurement  and  industrial  engineering  because  of  the  relation- 
ship of  many  of  them  with  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  (NIB),  which  is 
organized  to  provide  these  services,  this  was  not  indicated  by  the  data. 

The  likelihood  of  a  workshop's  having  staff  experienced  in  the  various  cate- 
gories of  business  experience  does  not  increase  with  the  size  of  the  workshop. 
Neither  is  size  related  to  the  likelihood  of  having  staff  with  previous  experi- 
ence in  rehabilitation — although  it  is  related  to  the  likelihood  of  having  a 
director  with  such  experience.    Proportionately,  more  Ml/MR  and  general 
workshops  have  staff  with  previous  experience  in  rehabilitation  than  workshops 
for  the  blind  or  WAC  shops  have,  which  seems  to  support  other  findings 
that  indicate  that  Ml/MR  and  general  shops  are  oriented  to  offering  more 
elaborate  rehabilitation  programs  than  shops  for  the  blind  or  WAC  shops. 

Professional  standing  was  categorized  by:  psychologist,  social  worker, 
clergy,  health  professional,  public  administrator,  business  administrator, 
and  "other. "   Responses  were  multiple  in  this  part  of  the  study  and  the  data 
undoubtedly  exaggerate  the  real  situation. 

A  better  indication  of  professional  input  into  workshops  is  cost  allocation. 
The  overall  ratio  of  professional  staff  cost  to  total  staff  wages  was  .  56  and 
the  median  ratio  was  .46.  Median  ratios  for  the  Ml/MR  and  general  shops 
(.49  and  .47  respectively)  were  higher  than  the  median  ratios  for  the  shops 
for  the  blind  and  WAC  shops  (.43).  Other  parts  of  the  study  found  through 
regression  analysis  that  the  amount  of  professional  staff  input  into  a  work- 
shop's program  was  related  positively  to  placement  success. 

The  median  ratios  of  professional  staff  cost  to  total  staff  cost  have  an 
inverse  relation  to  size,  which  is  interesting,  given  many  of  the  other  in- 
dicators such  as  number  of  rehabilitation  programs,  staff  education,  and 
staff  with  previous  rehabilitation  experience,  which  are  positively  related 
to  size. 

The  analysis  of  functional  professional  staff  assignments  was  accomplished 
by  breaking  professional  costs  into  functional  categories  (as  designated  by 
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the  workshops)  and  then  comparing  them  to  total  professional  costs.    Overall, 
workshops  allocated  professional  costs  as  follows:  39  percent  to  administra- 
tive costs;  15  percent  to  work  or  vocational  evaluation  costs;  15  percent  to 
personal  or  work  adjustment  training  costs;  12  percent  to  work  supervision; 
5  percent  to  placement  costs;  and  14  percent  to  "other"  professional  costs. 

Very  erratic  patterns  evolve  when  the  functional  costs  are  analyzed  by  work- 
shop   disability  type.    The  WACs  are  found  to  spend  proportionately  more  on 
administrative  costs;  the  Ml/MR  workshops  more  on  training,  work  super- 
vision, and  placement;  the  general  workshops  more  on  evaluation;  and  the 
workshops  for  the  blind  more  on  "other"  professional  costs. 

Proportionate  administrative  and  supervisory  costs  have  an  inverse  relation- 
ship to  size,  while  evaluation  and  other  professional  costs  have  a  positive 
relationship  to  size.    Placement  and  training  costs  do  not  seem  to  have  relation- 
ship to  size. 

B.  Staff  Size 

The  size  of  a  staff  and  its  experiential  orientation  reflect  some  of  the  param- 
eters of  the  workshop's    own  structure  and  orientation.    The  absolute  size 
of  a  staff  is  obviously  related  to  the  client  load  of  a  workshop  (Table  23  ).  The 
projected  mean  staff  of  a  workshop  is  16,  but  sampled  workshops  were  found 
to  vary  considerably  from  this  mean.    Because  of  this,  the  average  figures 
for  size  should  be  qualified.    A  more  accurate,  yet  less  manageable,  state- 
ment would  be  to  say  that  the  average  workshop  has  from  6  to  20  staff  mem- 
bers.   However,  dealing  with  the  means  can  be  illustrative  of  certain  trends. 
For  instance,  the  average  staff  of  the  workshops  for  the  blind  and  the  work 
activities  centers  tends  to  be  smaller  than  the  average  staff  of  the  general 
and  Ml/MR  workshops,  which  offer  more  services. 

This  variation  in  average  staff  size  among  workshops  of  the  various  types, 
however,  is  not  at  all  reflected  when  the  number  of  staff  is  compared  to  the 
number  of  clients  (Appendix  Table  68)  in  these  workshops.    The  median  staff- 
client  ratio  for  workshops  is  projected  to  be  .2,  which  means  that  for  every 
10  clients  there  are  two  staff  members  in  the  average  workshop.    When  the 
sampled  workshops  are  analyzed,  these  ratios  show  that  for  every  10  clients 
there  are  four  staff  members  in  the  workshops  for  the  blind,  three  in  the 
general  shops,  and  two  in  the  Ml/MR  and  WAC  shops.    The  finding  that  the 
workshops  for  the  blind  report  the  highest  staff-client  ratio  is  probably 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  workshops  for  the  blind  may  hire  up  to  25  percent 
of  their  direct  production-line  workers  from  nonhandicapped  labor  sources 
and  still  qualify  for  work  under  Wagner-O'Day.    The  instrument  designed  for 
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use  in  the  study  distinguished  only  between  staff  and  clients.    It  seems 
than  an  unknown  number  of  shops  for  the  blind  listed  non-client  production 
workers  as  staff.    No  type  of  workshop  other  than  workshops  for  the  blind 
is  suspected  of  listing  direct-production  workers  as  staff;  therefore,  only 
the  staffing  information  for  workshops  for  the  blind,  and  especially  the 
large  workshops  for  the  blind,  needs  to  be  interpreted  in  this  light. 

Not  only  the  number  of  staff  members,  but  also  staff  experiential  orienta- 
tion is  illustrative  of  workshop  structure  and  orientation.    Field  experience 
by  the  research  staff  shows  that  the  source  of  workshop  orientation  is  the 
director.    Even  though  the  aggregate  staff  experience  (level  of  education, 
type  of  previous  working  experience,  length  of  stay  in  the  workshops,  and 
professional  standing  and  function  at  the  workshop),  contributes  to  workshop 
orientation,  the  director  is  primarily  responsible  for  maintaining  individual 
workshop  structure. 

C .  Staff  Education  and  Other_ Cjiaracteri^tics 

Appendix  Tables  69  and  70  show  that  the  typical  workshop  would  be  staffed 
as  follows:  a  director  with  a  Master  of  Arts  degree,  one  staff  member  (or 
consultant)  with  a  doctorate,  two  staff  members  with  masters'  (besides  the 
director),  four  staff  members  with  bachelors'  degrees,  aid  eight  high  school 
graduates.    Workshops  also  had  four  staff  members  with  "other  degrees" — 
which  were  noted  as  being  associate  degrees,  practical  nursing  degrees,  or 
military  equivalency  degrees. 

A  projected  63  percent  of  all  workshops  have  staff  members  with  masters' 
degrees.    Thirty-six  percent  of  workshop  directors  have  masters'  degrees 
and  an  additional  32  percent  of  the  directors  hold  a  bachelor's  degree.    How- 
ever, 68  percent  of  the  workshops  reported  that  they  have  a  mean  of  eight 
staff  members  (half  of  the  mean  total  staff)  whose  highest  educational  level 
is  high  school  graduate  or  GED.    Although  4  percent  of  the  directors  fall  into 
this  category,  most  of  the  persons  in  this  category  function  in  the  role  of 
supervisor,  or  training  aide,  or  hold  positions  in  such  support  services  as 
clerical,  custodial,  transportation,  or  cafeteria  help.    Some  work  in  produc- 
tion, in  tasks  too  difficult  or  too  dangerous  for  the  handicapped  clients  to  per- 
form.   As  mentioned  above,  in  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  associated 
workshops,  up  to  25  percent  of  the  production  workers  can  be  sighted,  non- 
handicapped  individuals  because  some  tasks  have  not  been  engineered  so  they 
can  be  performed  safely  or  adequately  by  visually  handicapped  employees  or 
clients. 

Of  the  workshops  responding  to  questions  about  staff  education,  a  high  number 
reported  that  they  had  staff  members  with  Ph.  D's  or  M.D. 's.    Of  these,  seven 
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workshops  had  directors  with  Ph.D's.    It  is  strongly  suspected  that 
workshops  reported  on  the  degrees  of  their  consulting  staffs  for  the 
staff-education  question,  rather  than  limit  themselves  to  listing  the 
degrees  of  only  their  full-time  or  half-time-or-more  staff.    Many  of 
the  workshops  sampled  have  consulting-staff  psychologists,  speech 
therapists,  medical  doctors,  nurses,  and  other  professionals  working 
for  them  on  either  a  fee  or  a  volunteer  basis.    These  consultants  are 
able  to  deliver  valuable  services  to  the  workshop's  clients,  but  unlike 
services  delivered  by  regular  staff,  these  services  generally  are  deliv- 
ered on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  and  very  often,  only  in  emergency  situations. 
For  this  reason,  the  study  attempted  to  focus  on  full-time  or  half-time- 
or-more  staff  composition.    Nevertheless,  it  is  thought  that  only  in  the 
case  of  the  number  of  Ph.  D's  and  M.D's — and  perhaps  a  very  few  master's 
degrees  reported — that  the  data  do  not  reflect  this  focus. 

A  total  of  48  percent  of  workshops  have  one  or  more  handicapped  staff 
members  functioning  in  either  professional  or  nonprofessional  positions. 
The  presence  of  handicapped  staff  members  in  sampled  workshops  is  a 
function  of  size,  as  is  the  presence  of  staff  members  who  are  ex-clients. 
However,  the  data  show  that  there  is  much  variation  in  workshop  prac- 
tices in  hiring  ex-clients  as  staff.    Workshops  for  the  blind  have  the  best 
record  in  hiring  handicapped  staff,  and  general  workshops  have  the  best 
record  in  hiring  ex-clients  as  staff.    Very  few  work  activities  centers  in- 
dicate that  they  hire  handicapped  staff  or  ex-clients  as  staff. 

D.  Staff's  Previous  Business-Related  Experience 

Table  24  describes  the  previous  work  experience  of  workshop  staffs.    The 
concept  of  staff  includes  the  director,  but  data  on  the  director  also  have  been 
reported  separately.    Business-related  experience  was  derived  from  a  multiple 
code  question.    Respondents  were  free  to  check  more  than  one  category,  or — 
stated  another  way — one  staff  member  could  have  been  listed  as  having  more 
than  one  type  of  previous  experience.    Industrial  or  human  engineering  are 
the  least  represented  of  the  business  categories.    More  large  workshops  for 
those  with  disabilities  other  than  blindness  have  staff  with  this  type  of  experi- 
ence than  do  workshops  of  other  sizes.    This  is  understandable,  since  the 
larger  shops  generally  deal  with  many  more  subcontracting  sources  and, 
therefore,  have  a  greater  need  for  personnel  who  are  capable  of  organizing 
production  systems  and  allocating  a  large  number  of  production  workers 
(clients)  within  each  system. 

The  high  number  of  large  shops  for  those  with  disabilities  other  than  blindness 
that  also  have  staff  experienced  in  contract  procurement  also  would  appear 
to  be  related  to  the  increased  need  for  many  subcontracting  sources,  and  the 
lack  of  significant  centralized  procurement  sources.    Fewer  workshops  for 
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the  blind  have  industrial  engineers,  largely  because  those  shops  affiliated 
with  NIB  are  provided  with  appropriate  technical  assistance  for  organizing 
each  contract  procured  for  them  by  that  organization.    Relating  to  this,  the 
fact  that  74  percent  of  the  large  workshops  for  the  blind  have  contract  pro- 
curement or  marketing  specialists  would  suggest  that  the  NIB  source  pro- 
vides only  a  part  of  their  entire  contracted  and  subcontracted  production. 

If  the  utilization  rate,  or  the  ability  of  workshops  to  operate  at  capacity,  is 
related  to  the  ability  to  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  contracts  or  subcon- 
tracts, a  comparison  between  the  utilization  rates  of  workshops  for  the 
blind  and  workshops  for  those  with  other  disabilities,  which  use  different 
methods  of  contract  procurement,  would  proffer  some  indication  of  outcome 
related  to  method  in  that  area. 

Data  comparing  utilization  rates  of  workshops  (in  Table  25)  indicate  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  abilities  of  workshops  for  the  blind  and 
the  abilities  of  other  workshops  to  operate  at  capacity — namely,  that  work- 
shops for  the  blind  have  overall  utilization  rates  below  those  of  the  other 
types  of  workshops.    Consequently,  it  might  be  inferred  that  differences  in 
methods  of  contract  procurement,  constituted  in  the  use  of  staff  experienced 
in  contract  procurement  and/or  the  use  of  NIB  as  a  centralized  procurement 
source,  are  not  specifically  indicative  of  utilization.    However,  workshops 
for  the  blind  do  pay  higher  wages,  so  that  maximum  wages  exempt  under 
SSDI  are  reached  by  most  workers  in  these  shops,  which  may  affect  the 
utilization  rate.    Also,  the  expectation  of  these  wages  may  preclude  shops 
for  the  blind  from  accepting  the  poor  paying  contracts.    And  then  there  is 
the  contention  that  fewer  typas  of  work  are  suitable  for  the  blind  due  to 
engineering  problems  or  inherent  limitations  of  the  clients.    Fortunately, 
the  development  of  The  National  Institute  of  the  Severely  Handicapped  (NBH) 
as  a  centralized  procurement  source  for  workshops  for  those  with  disabil- 
ities other  than  blindness  had  progressed  sufficiently  at  the  time  of  the  study 
to  determine  its  impact  on  those  workshops  obtaining  NBH  contracts. 

A  rank  order  of  types  of  business  experience  most  frequently  held  by  work- 
shop staff  would  be  indicative  of  the  types  of  tasks  workshops  generally  think 
are  most  important  and/or  most  affordable.    The  fact  that  77  percent  of  work- 
shops   have  staff  experienced  in  supervisory  tasks  and  only  46  percent  have 
staff  experienced  in  industrial  engineering  undoubtedly  is  illustrative  of  a 
rank  order  of  workshops'  perceptions  of  their  primary  concerns.    However, 
many  of  these  tasks  can  be  contracted  out,  and  thus  staffing  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  solely  indicative  of  whether  or  not  these  tasks  actually  are  accom- 
plished.   For  instance,  the  37  percent  of  the  workshops  that  have  no  staff 
experienced   in  budgeting  or  accounting  may  rely  on  a  consultant  or  a  volun- 
teer board  member  to  perform  a  task  related  to  budgeting  or  accounting. 
Other  tasks  can  not  be  contracted  out:  such  as  personnel — a  low-ranked  item 
by  the  workshops;  and  supervision — the  highest  ranked  task.    In  this  respect, 
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it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  the  prime  concern  of  workshops  is  the 
organization  of  inexperienced  handicapped  clients  in  a  work  setting,  23 
percent  of  the  workshops  sampled  had  no  staff  experienced  in  supervisory- 
tasks. 

Table  25 

Utilization  Rates  of  Sampled  Workshops, 
by  Workshop  Type 

Workshop  Types 


Types  of  Utilization  Rates  Ml/MR        Blind        General        WAC 

ADA/Capacity  .65  .50  .60  .69 

Caseload/Capacity  .78  .57  .71  .81 


Graph  1   describes  the  finding  that  the  presence  of  staff  with  business- 
related  experience  is  related  to  the  size  of  the  workshops.    It  will  be  noted, 
however,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  presence  of  industrial  engineers, 
which  is  perfectly  related  to  the  size  of  the  average  daily  attendance,  and 
personnel  specialists,  which  varies  slightly  with  size,  the  graph  tends  to 
peak  (in  workshops  for  those  with  disabilities  other  than  blindness)  in  the 
interval  of  workshops  which  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  between  61 
and  100  clients.    This  difference  can  be  explained  by  a  characteristic  ten- 
dency of  workshops  with  an  ADA  of  101  or  more  to  split  between  workshops 
with  a  predominant  evaluation-training  orientation  and  workshops  with  a  pre- 
dominant remunerative-employment  orientation.    This  split  tendency  can 
be  seen  clearly  in  Graph  2,  which  analyzes  the  percent  of  staff  with  previous 
rehabilitation  experience  in  workshops  by  the  size  of  their  average  daily 
attendance.    What  this  split  tendency  means  is  that  large  workshops  for  those 
with  disabilities  other  than  blindness  tend  either  to  concentrate  on  rehabil- 
itation, hiring  experienced  rehabilitation  staff  and  offering  many  evaluation 
and  training  programs  to  their  clients,  or  to  concentrate  on  production  and 
remunerative  employment  programs,  hiring  experienced  business  staff  and 
offering  few  evaluation  and  training  and  other  services  and  programs  to 
their  clients.    As  had  been  suggested  about  workshops  for  the  blind,  many 
large  workshops  for  clients  with  other  disabilities  tend  to  be  predominantly 
unifunctional,  with  some,  as  the  workshops  for  the  blind,  concentrating  on 
remunerative  employment,  and  some,  as  large  rehabilitation  centers,  con- 
centrating on  the  many  other  rehabilitation  programs  and  services.    This 
same  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  an  analysis  of  Table  18  in  Chapter  V, 
on  the  number  of  programs  and  services  offered  in  workshops. 
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E.  Staff's  Previous  Rehabilitation  Experience 

The  data  in  Table  24  show  65  percent  of  the  directors  stating  that  they  have 
had  previous  rehabilitation  experience.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  addi- 
tional data  show  more  directors  reported  that  they  have  had  previous  rehab- 
ilitation experience  than  reported  previous  business  or  industry-related 
experience  (51  percent  reported  having  business  or  industry-related  experi- 
ence).   Of  the  directors  with  rehabilitation  experience,  137  directors  repor- 
ted that  this  experience  was  gained  in  other  sheltered  workshops,  and  99 
directors  gained  their  experience  in  similar  rehabilitation  programs,  which 
were  often  described  as  being  programs  associated  with  state  departments 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  or  of  public  or  mental  health,  or  with  various 
other  job-training  programs.    Nearly  half  of  the  directors  with  previous 
rehabilitation  experience  have  had  five  or  more  years  of  this  experience. 
Table  24  shows  that  the  presence  of  a  director  with  previous  rehabilitation 
experience  clearly  is  related  to  the  size  of  the  client  population  served. 

The  survey  shows  that  74  percent  of  the  workshops  reported  having  one  or 
more  staff  members  (which  includes  the  director),  with  previous  rehabilita- 
tion experience.  Unlike  the  trend  for  directors  only,  the  presence  of  staff 
experienced  in  rehabilitation  seems  to  be  related  to  size  only  partially. 
Graph  2  illustrates  this  relationship,  with  the  highest  percentage  of  work- 
shops having  staff  experienced  in  rehabilitation  being  workshops  for  those 
with  disabilities  other  than  blindness  serving  61  to  100  clients.  Again,  the 
above-discussed  tendency  of  the  large  workshops  for  clients  with  disabili- 
ties other  than  blindness  to  be  predominantly  unifunctional  accounts  for  the 
break  in  the  otherwise  size-related  slope  of  the  graph. 

F.  Staff  Term  of  Service 

Table  26  pertains  to  the  staff  term  of  service  at  the  workshop  sampled. 
The  study  found  that  the  terms  of  staffs  in  workshops,  sampled  by  type  and 
size,  tend  to  be  fairly  constant  and  that  a  projected  40  percent  of  workshop 
staff  have  been  employed  by  the  workshop  for  three  or  more  years;  30  per- 
cent for  one  to  two  years;  and  30  percent  for  less  than  one  year.    There  is 
a  slight  tendency  for  the  staffs  of  the  larger  workshops,  and  especially  the 
staffs  of  larger  workshops  for  the  blind,  to  have  been  employed  by  the  work- 
shop for  longer  periods  of  time.    Directors  tend  to  have  been  in  their  present 
position  for  all  workshop  types,  less  those  for  the  blind, for  25to36  months, 
Again,  there  isatendency  for  directors  of  the  large  workshops  to  have  been  in 
their  positions  for  a  longer  period  of  time  (37to48  months).  Directors  of  work- 
shops for  the  blind  tend  to  have  been  in  their  present  positions  for  49  to  60 
months  in  the  small  shops  and  for  61  to  72  months  in  the  large  shops. 
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G.  Staff  Professional  Standing  and  Function 

The  reported  professional  backgrounds  of  the  staff  are  subjective  measure- 
ments, which  correspond  roughly  to  the  staffs'  degrees  and  previous  experi- 
ence.   The  average  professional  staff,  when  calculated  from  the  data  repor- 
ted by  the  workshops,  consists  of  one  psychologist,  one  social  worker,  one 
representative  of  the  clergy,  two  health  professionals,  two  public  admin- 
istrators and  two  persons  with  business  administration  background.    Not 
only  does  the  constitution  of  the  professional  staff  vary  considerably,  but 
also  one  staff  member  often  might  be  counted  twice  or  even  three  times  as 
a  professional  in  different  fields.    (For  instance,  a  clergyman  with  a  B.A. 
in  psychology    functioned  as  a  social  worker. )    The  professional  background 
of  the  directors  also  is  reported  in  "multiple  code."  Of  the  directors,  8  percent 
reported  professional  standing  as  a  psychologist;  7  percent  as  a  social 
worker;  6  percent  as  a  helath  professional;  6  percent  as  a  public  administra- 
tor; 26  percent  as  a  business  administrator;  8  percent  as  a  clergyman;  and 
59  percent  as  a  professional  in  "other"  categories. 

Neither  degrees  held  nor  reported  professional  backgrounds  provide  complete 
pictures  of  professional  input  into  workshop  programs.    Another  measure  of 
this  type  of  input  is  the  distribution  of  ratios  of  professional  staff  cost  to  total 
staff  cost.    These  ratios  also  can  be  broken  into  the  functional  categories  of: 
administration,  evaluation,  training,  work  supervision,  and  placement. 

The  term  "professional"  for  the  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  study  has  an  arbi- 
trary meaning  which  was  derived  from  two  sources.    First,  the  workshop  was 
asked  to  designate  a  percent  distribution  of  each  professional  staff  member's 
time  in  certain  designated  functional  categories  and,  for  the  most  part, 
research  staff  accepted  this  workshop's  definition  of  who  on  its  staff  was  a 
professional.    However,  in  those  instances  where  it  became  obvious  that  the 
workshop  had  included  nonprofessional  staff  in  its  designation,  those  staff 
members  were  dropped  from  the  analysis. 

The  definitional  criteria  that  research  staff  used  for  this  question  included 
the  following:  1)  a  professional  staff  member  was  one  who  worked  directly 
with  clients;  therefore,  business  managers,  bookkeepers,  clerical  help,  and 
the  like  were  dropped  from  the  analysis;  also  2)  a  professional  staff  member 
was  one  who  had  positive  input  into  client  programs  in  the  form  of  therapy, 
training,  testing,  evaluating  or  educating;  consequently,  staff  who  were  in  a 
completely  supervisory  role  were  excluded  from  the  analysis  as  were  such 
persons  as  training  aides;  finally  3)  when  a  question  still  existed  about  a 
particular  staff  member,  a  professional  staff  member  was  defined  as  one 
whose  salary  was  at  least  within  a  reasonable  range  relative  to  the  direc- 
tor's salary  or  to  that  of  another  professional  staff  member  whose  standing 
was  not  being  questioned.    Based  on  these  designations  of  the  term  profes- 
sional, the  overall  ratio  of  professional  staff  cost  to  total  staff  wages  in 
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private,  nonprofit  agencies  is  .58  and  the  median  ratio  is  .47;  in  public 
agencies  the  overall  ratio  is  .44  and  the  median  ratio  is  .35  (see  Table  27). 
The  general  difference  between  the  two  ratios  results  from  the  skewed  dis- 
tribution in  all  categories  toward  those  workshops  spending  a  very  high 
proportion  of  total  staff  wages  for  professional  staff. 

Nevertheless,  both  the  overall  ratio  and  the  median  ratio  remain  fairly  con- 
stant when  the  sample  is  analyzed  by  workshop  type.    However,  when  these 
overall  ratios  are  considered  for  workshops  analyzed  by  operational  author- 
ity and  by  size  of  their  average  daily  attendance,  differences  become  much 
more  varied.    The  differences  between  overall  ratios  for  public  agencies  (.44) 
and  private  agencies  (.  58)  indicate  that  private  agencies  allocate  much 
more  of  their  total  staff  costs  to  professionals.    One  possible  explanation 
for  this  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  publicly  run  workshops  very 
often  are  part  of  large  public  facilities.     Consequently,  many  of  their  staff 
costs,  especially  in  the  professional  areas,  are  carried  by  the  overall 
agency  and  not  noted  in  the  workshop's  financial  reports.    As  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  from  the  data  what  these  professional  costs  might  be, 
a  more  accurate  comparison  of  public  and  private  workshops  in  relation 
to  amounts  spent  on  professional  staffs  can  not  be  obtained. 

When  the  workshop  sample  is  analyzed  by  the  size  of  the  average  daily 
attendance,  the  overall  ratios  indicate  that  the  largest  workshops  for  those 
with  disabilities  other  than  blindness  spend  considerably  less,  proportion- 
ately, on  professional  staff  than  do  other  workshops.    When  the  median 
ratio  is  considered  in  relation  to  size,  the  data  show  that  proportion  of  pro- 
fessional staff  costs  to  total  staff  wages  declines  as  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance rises. 

This  latter  trend  remains  the  same  when  gross  dollar  figures  are  calculated. 
The  workshops  for  clients  with  disabilities  other  than  blindness  with  the 
smallest  average  daily  attendance,  spend  a  mean  of  $21,200  on  professional 
staff,  and  the  largest  workshops  for  those  with  disabilities  other  than  blind- 
ness reported  spending  $102,  600.    The  small  workshops  for  the  blind  repor- 
ted spending  $18,600  and  the  large  workshops  $72,  000.     However,  when  the 
sample  is  analyzed  by  workshop  type,  the  gross  dollar  amounts  spent  on 
professional  staff  are  found  to  vary.    This  can  be  related  to  findings  in  other 
sectionf  of  this  study  regarding  difference  in  the  number  of  rehabilitation 
programs  offered  by  the  workshops  serving  the  various  disability  types. 
Specifically,  workshops  for  the  blind  and  the  work  activities  centers  offer 
the  fewest  rehabilitation  programs  (means  of  8.  7  and  9.  4  respectively)  and 
spend  the  least  on  professional  staff  (mean  gross  amounts  of  $42,100  and 
$40,100  respectively).    The  MI/MR  and  general  workshops  offer  the  most 
rehabilitation  programs  (means  of  10.  9  and  9.  9)  and  spend  the  most  on 
professional  staff  (mean  gross  amounts  of  $58,100  and  $65,  800). 
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When  professional  staff  costs  are  analyzed  by  functional  categories  and  com- 
pared to  total  professional  staff  costs  for  workshops,  they  are  projected  to 
be  allocated  in  the  following  manner:    39  percent  to  administrative  costs;  15 
percent  to  work  or  vocational  evaluation  costs;  12  percent  to  work  super- 
vision costs;  5  percent  to  placement  costs;  and  14  percent  to  "other"  profes- 
sional costs.    These  "other"  professional  costs  can  be  interpreted  to  include 
mainly  the  services  of  psychologists,  speech  therapists,  recreation  thera- 
pists, and  similar  nonvocationally  oriented  specialists  (Tables  28  and  29). 

When  functional  staff  costs  are  analyzed  by  workshop  type,  MI/ MR  and 
general  workshops  are  found  to  spend  proportionately  more  of  their  staff 
budgets  on  evaluation  than  other  types  of  workshops.     However,  a  rank 
order  of  workshop  types  by  the  proportions  they  spend  on  personal  adjust- 
ment training  would  be  led  by  MI/MR  workshops,  followed  by  work  activ- 
ities centers;  and  then  by  workshops  for  the  blind  and  general  workshops. 
When  proportions  of  staff  cost  allocated  to  placement  are  considered, 
MI/MR  workshops  are  found  to  allocate  75  percent  more  of  their  staff 
budgets  to  that  function  than  either  the  workshops  for  the  blind  or  general 
workshops  spend,  and  130  percent  more  than  the  work  activities  centers 
allocate  to  placement. 

When  analyzed  by  workshop  size  only,  evaluation  costs  and  other  costs 
are  found  to  rise  with  size.     Proportionate  administrative  costs  decline 
as  size  increases,  as  do  supervisory  costs.     Placement  and  personal 
adjustment  costs  fluctuate  within  a  narrow  band.    Striking  differences 
are  found  in  both  the  gross  dollar  amounts  and  the  distribution  of  alloca- 
tion proportions  between  the  small  workshops  for  the  blind  and  the  work- 
shops for  those  with  disabilities  other  than  blindness  in  all  functional 
categories.    These  differences  are  minimal  when  the  large  workshops 
for  the  blind  are  compared  to  their  like  size  category  (caseload  size 
61-100)  among  workshops  for  those  with  disabilities  other  than  blindness. 

If  professional  staff  costs  for  PAT  and  work  evaluation  in  the  31-and-over 
workshops  for  the  blind  and  for  those  with  disabilities  other  than  blind- 
ness are  compared  to  the  incidence  of  these  programs  in  these  workshops 
(see  Appendix  Table  46  and  Table  20  in  Chapter  V)  similar  patterns  can 
be  ascertained.    In  other  words,  large  workshops  for  the  blind  and  for 
those  with  disabilities  other  than  blindness,  seem  to  behave  similarly  in 
both  the  allocation  of  funds  to  these  programs  and  in  the  incidence  of  offer- 
ing these  programs  to  their  clients.  Also,  if  placement  rates  are  compared 
for  these  workshops  (see  Table  16  in  Chapter  V),  the  data  show  that  large 
workshops  for  the  blind  have  a  lower  placement  rate  than  the  large  work- 
shops for  those  with  disabilities  other  than  blindness.    It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  large  workshops  for  the  blind  are  also  spending  less  money 
on  placement  and  that  they  are  allocating  less  of  their  total  professional 
staff  costs  to  this  function.    It  can  be  concluded  from  this  that  specific 
functional  allocations  of  professional  staff  costs  are  related  to  results 
or  outcome  at  the  workshop  level. 
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VIII.     CLIENT  WAGES  AND  WORKSHOP  FINANCES 


The  following  chapter  deals  with  information  gathered  in  the  national  study- 
on  wages  paid  by  and  on  financial  practices  of  sampled  workshops.     In  regard 
to  wages  paid  to  clients,  the  chapter  details  hourly  wage  structures,  wage 
review  mechanisms,  and  client  fringe  benefits.    In  regard  to  workshop  fi- 
nances, figures  projected  to  the  universe  of  workshops  are  discussed  in 
reference  to  the  various  workshop  types  and  sizes. 

Before  the  numbers  in  this  chapter  can  be  properly  interpreted  a  caveat 
must  be  considered.     First  of  all,  the  financial  data  were  obtained  from 
the  sampled  workshops  themselves  which,  our  field  research  found,  re- 
corded such  information  extremely  nonuniformly  and  incompletely  in  ran- 
dom ways.     For  instance,  while  information  on  the  hourly  wages  paid  to 
individual  clients  was  generally  available,  information  as  to  the  number  of 
hours  these  clients  were  able  to  work  and  earn  this  wage  was  unavailable, 
information  as  to  the  number  of  hours  these  clients  were  able  to  work  and 
earn  this  wage  was  unavailable — diminishing  the  value  of  any  judgement 
about  workshops  as  income  sources  for  handicapped  clients.    Workshops 
also  were  not  able  to  allocate  either  income  or  costs  by  program  category 
or  by  functional  distribution.    As  a  consequence,  all  financial  information 
is  presented  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  entire  workshop  operation  rather 
than  in  categorical  analyses  such  as  rehabilitative  costs  vs.  pure  production 
costs,  or  WAC  costs  vs.  regular  work  program  costs. 

A.  Summary 

Wage-level  data  were  computed  from  records  maintained  on  9,000  clients, 
which  showed  a  median  rate  of  pay  at  entry  of  less  than  $.50  per  hour  for 
all  clients.    Since  wage  rates  vary  considerably  by  type  of  workshop,  it 
would  be  misleading  to  present  averages  for  all  workshops;  instead  they  are 
analyzed  by  type.    Median  wages  at  the  time  of  the  study  ranged  from  $.  36 
per  hour  for  WAC  clients  in  WACs  to  $1.  78  per  hour  for  sheltered  clients 
in  workshops  for  the  blind. 

Wages  also  varied  considerably  by  client  status.     On  the  whole,  long-term 
sheltered  clients  were  the  best  paid,  while  clients  in  WAC  status  received 
the  lowest  wages.    Average  annual  per-client  earnings  ranged  from  $520 
in  WACs  to  $2610  in  workshops  for  the  blind. 

Clients  generally  are  paid  on  a  piecework  basis,  but  many  workshops  sub- 
sidize client  wages  in  order  to  maintain  minimum  hourly  standards.  Most 
clients  are  covered  by  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Social  Security,  and 
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a  substantial  minority  of  workshops  offer  paid  holidays  and  vacations;  few 
have  other  types  of  fringe  benefits. 

Workshops  in  toto  have  over  a  billion  dollars  in  annual  income — about  half 
from  business  operations  and  the  remainder  from  fees  and  contributions. 
Workshop  expenditures  are  nearly  equal  to  income  in  the  reporting  year. 
Wages  and  salaries  are  the  workshops'  major  expense. 

B.  Client  Wages:    Practices  and  Payments 

1.  Introduction 

While  a  major  goal  of  sheltered  workshops  is  to  prepare  clients  for  work  in 
the  competitive  labor  market,  limitations  in  the  client's  ability  sometimes 
preclude  his/her  placement  on  the  outside.     In  this  instance,  the  workshop 
itself  becomes  the  site  of  the  client's  permanent  or  very  long-term  employ- 
ment. Towards  this  end,  a  question  arises  regarding  the  extent  to  which 
workshops  can  provide  sufficient  wages  to  these  clients.     (Transitional 
clients  receive  varying  wage  scales  based  on  their  status  in  the  workshop. 
The  relative  importance  of  wages  to  short-term  clients  varies  according 
to  individual  circumstances  but  it  can  be  assumed  that  wages  are  not  as 
important  to  short-term  clients  as  they  are  to  long-term  clients.)  The 
following  discussion  will  concentrate  on  just  what  level  of  wages  is  being 
provided  to  clients  at  present,  what  additional  benefits  (e.g.  ,  fringe 
benefits)  clients  receive;  what  other  factors  directly  affect  client  wages. 

2.  Wage  Levels 

Data  on  wages  paid  to  almost  9,000  clients  were  obtained  from  records  in 
the  400  facilities  visited.     (See  Table  30  for  the  basic  current  wage  dis- 
tribution.)    Information  on  the  rate  of  pay  at  entry  was  available  for  only 
2,  300  clients.    The  median  beginning  rate  of  pay  was  under  $.  50  an  hour 
for  all  clients,  with  almost  80  percent  of  the  clients  having  received  less 
than  $1.  00  an  hour  at  entry.    The  major  disability  groups  that  varied  from 
this  median  were  the  visually  impaired  and  the  amputees;  a  relatively  high 
proportion  of  the  disabled  in  these  groups  received  between  $1.  25  and  $2. 10 
as  a  beginning  rate  of  pay.    The  mentally  retarded  and  the  menatlly  ill  varied 
in  the  reverse  manner — with  a  higher  proportion  of  those  groups  receiving 
initial  rates  of  pay  below  the  median.  Information  on  the  latest  rate  of  pay 
was  obtained  on  almost  7,800  clients.  The  trend  here  seems  upward — in 
that  the  median  falls  around  $.  74  for  all  clients.    Across  categories,  the 
visually  handicapped  show  almost  60  percent  receiving  $1.  25  or  better; 
the  amputees,  almost  50  percent.    The  mentally  retarded  and  the  mentally 
ill  again  show  higher  percentages  at  the  lower  levels.  The  male-female 
break  shows  no  significant  variation  from  the  overall  pattern  for  either  the 
initial  or  latest  rates  of  pay  (which  is  interesting,  considering  that  another 
finding  in  this  report  was  that  females  are  less  likely  to  be  placed  com- 
petitively than  males). 
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Information  on  wages  can  also  be  compared  to  the  type  of  workshops  for 
clients  of  the  various  statuses.  Table  30  details  this  information.  Work- 
shops for  the  blind  were  found  to  pay  the  highest  median  hourly  wages  to 
sheltered  clients  ($1.  78).  This  compares  to  $1.31  paid  to  the  same  group 
in  general  workshops,  and  $.99  paid  in  MI/MR  workshops.  Transitional 
clients,  defined  as  regular  work  program  clients  who  had  been  in  the  work- 
shop less  than  two  years,  also  received  higher  hourly  wages  in  the  work- 
shops for  the  blind  ($1.  58)  as  compared  to  wages  received  in  the  general 
workshops  ($1. 12N  and  the  Ml/MR  workshops  ($1.  01) 

In  the  workshops  for  the  blind,  all  but  6  percent  of  the  regular  work  pro- 
gram clients  earned  over  half  the  minimum  wage.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  (DOL)  regulations,  these  6  percent  must  have  been  issued 
individual  exemptions  in  order  to  be  paid  less  than  half  the  minimum  wage. 
In  general  workshops,  27  percent  are  paid  under  half  the  minimum  wage; 
in  Ml/MR  workshops,  49  percent  are  so  paid.    Inasmuch  as  51  percent  of 
sampled  workshops  with  regular  work  programs  reported  that  they  have 
received  individual  exemptions  from  DOL  for  some  of  their  clients,  all  the 
clients  who  are  receiving  less  than  half  the  minimum  wage  should  be  clus- 
tered in  these  workshops. 

Upon  reviewing  the  wages  of  clients  in  work  activities  center  status  it  can 
be  seen  that  those  clients  of  WACs  who  are  in  programs  in  workshops  that 
also  run  regular  programs  receive  higher  hourly  wages  that  those  clients 
in  free-standing  WACs.    Also,  the  clients  in  free-standing  WACs  are  more 
likely  to  receive  less  than  $.  25  per  hour  than  are  clients  in  either  Ml/MR 
or  general  workshops  (33  percent  as  compared  to  14  percent  and  26  percent). 

Wages  for  terminated  clients  (other  than  terminated  evaluee/trainees)  can 
be  compared  to  the  wages  of  clients  still  in  the  workshop.  Since  the  terminated 
client  category  accounts  for  clients  terminated  from  both  WAC  and  regular 
work  programs,  the  mean  hourly  wages  for  members  of  both  these  groups 
who  are  still  in  the  workshop  can  be  combined  and  compared  as  follows  to 
the  mean  rates  of  pay  for  clients  at  termination:    $1.  76  (current)  to  $1.  47 
(terminated)  in  workshops  for  the  blind;  $1.  15  to  $1.  06  in  general  workshops; 
$.  83  to  $.  84  in  MI/MR  workshops;  and  $.  44  to  $.  49  in  free-standing  WACs. 

If  total  client  wages  are  divided  by  the  ADA,  the  average  amount  of  wages 
distributed  per  client  can  be  estimated.   For  all  workshops,  this  figure  is 
projected  to  be  approximately  $1,080  per  annum  per  client.  When  the  work- 
shops are  analyzed  by  type,  the  workshops  for  the  blind  are  found  to  dis- 
tribute the  most  wages  per  client  $2,610);  the  general  workshops,  $2,010; 
the  Ml/MR  workshops,  $1,030;  and  the  work  activities  centers,  $520. 
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The  amount  of  wages  that  workshops  distribute  per  client  does  not  appear 
to  relate  to  the  size  of  the  workshop.    However,  large  workshops  for  the 
blind  distribute  slightly  more  than  small  workshops  for  the  blind  ($2,650 
compared  to  $2,580;  and  small  workshops  for  those  with  disabilities  other 
than  blindness  distribute  slightly  more  than  large  workshops  for  those  with 
disabilities  other  than  blindness  ($1,220  compared  to  $1,  140). 

3.  Wage  Practices 

Of  the  facilities  sampled,  56  percent  reported  paying  the  majority  of  their 
clients  on  piecework  rate  rather  than  on  an  hourly  basis.    This  practice  of 
paying  clients  by  the  piece  is  most  prevalent  in  the  work  activities  centers 
(68  percent  reporting  this  practice),  and  least  prevalent  in  the  general  work- 
shops (42  percent  reporting  this  practice).  The  larger  the  workshop  serving 
clients  with  disabilities  other  than  blindness,  the  more  likely  it  will  be  paying 
on  a  piecework  basis;  no  size  effect  is  evident  in  relation  to  workshops  serv- 
ing the  blind.    However,  workshops  that  pay  their  clients  on  a  piecework 
basis  very  often  also  pay  a  minimum  hourly  rate  for  clients  on  an  individual 
basis,  thus  insuring  that  their  wages  do  not  drop  below  either  the  certificated 
level  or  a  higher  level  set  by  the  workshop.     In  many  cases,  therefore,  the 
piecework  system  actually  is  structured  as  a  reward  system. 

4.  Wage  Reviews 

Workshops  report  that  they  generally  review  the  hourly  wage  structure  by 
means  of  time  and  efficiency  studies.  The  next  most  frequent  method  of 
review  is  reported  to  be  based  on  wages -and-hours  compliance,  DOL  re- 
view, and  the  minimum  wage.    The  third  most  represented  method  is  based 
on  the  going  rate  for  similar  work  in  private  industry.  The  only  variation 
from  this  trend  is  among  the  small  shops  (30  ADA  or  less)  which  report 
personal  observation  as  the  third  method.  The  frequency  of  wage  reviews 
seems  to  be  approximately  three  or  four  times  a  year  for  most  shops.    The 
exception  is  found  among  workshops  for  the  blind.  There,  reviews  are  more 
often  reported  on  a  semiannual  or  annual  basis.    The  same  basic  pattern 
emerges  from  the  review  of  piecework  rates. 

5.  Productivity 

Determinations  about  handicapped  clients'  productivity  are  accomplished  by 
means  of  an  actual  count  in  81  percent  of  the  facilities  sampled.  The  workshops 
for  general  disabilities  indicated  less  utilization  of  this  method  (67  percent); 
but  65  percent  of  shops  under  30  ADA  made  actual  counts.    The  next  most 
utilized  method  is  rating  forms  or  progress  reports — with  almost  55  percent 
of  the  sample  indicating  use  of  this  method.    This  method  is  used  more  fre- 
quently among  Ml/MR  and  general  categories  of  workshops  (60  percent)  than 
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among  workshops  for  the  blind  and  WACS  (46  percent  and  42  percent  respec- 
tively).   The  size  pattern  shows  about  half  of  the  workshops  of  60  or  less 
using  this  method,  and  over  60  percent  of  those  serving  more  than  60  clients 
using  this  method.  Subjective  evaluation  is  the  next  most  frequently  mentioned 
method — with  over  40  percent  of  the  workshops  sampled  indicating  such  eval- 
uation.   The  workshops  serving  over  100  clients  indicated  somewhat  higher 
utilization  (46  percent)  than  other  workshops,  while  the  workshops  serving 
31-60  use  subjective  evaluation  somewhat  less  (36  percent)  than  the  other 
facilities. 

It  is  plain  from  these  reports  that  most  workshops  use  a  combination  of 
methods.    The  reason  for  this  is  not  clear,  unless  it  means  that  the  work- 
shops have  not  developed  a  thorough  and  systematic  approach. 

6„  Change  in  Wage  Rates 

Examination  of  changes  in  pay  rates  during  a  client's  stay  in  the  workshop 
is  particularly  important  if  sheltered  employment  is  to  be  a  permanent  state 
for  long-term  sheltered  workshop  clients.    The  data  on  some  2S300  clients 
for  whom  information  was  available  about  their  rate  of  pay  at  entry,  as  well 
as  about  their  current  or  latest  rate,   show    that  wage  rates  for  long-term 
sheltered  clients  change  the  most.   Long-term  sheltered  clients  received 
an  average  increase  of  $.  67  per  hour  since  their  entry  into  the  workshop. 
Of  course,  this  group  is  in  the  workshops  for  the  longest  period  of  time. 
When  length  of  stay  is  taken  into  account,  it  appears  that  those  who  have  been 
in  the  workshop  one  year  or  less  receive  relatively  the  largest  change  per 
year.     It  may  be  that  these  clients  are  less  severely  handicapped  than  the 
sheltered  clients  and,  consequently,  more  productive.     (To  put  these  changes 
in  wage  rates  in  perspective — since  these  clients  on  average  initially  received 
$.  50  an  hour,  an  increase  of  $.  67  an  hour  constitutes  an  overall  raise  of  134 
percent.)    It  is  also  possible  that  only  the  most  severely  handicapped  individ- 
uals and,  therefore,  the  least  productive,    go  into  long-term  sheltered  em- 
ployment.   This  would  have  some  effect  on  the  ability  of  workshops  to  con- 
tinue to  raise  their  wage  rates  indefinitely,  given  a  possible  leveling  off  their 
productive  contributions  after  a  certain  period  of  time. 

7.  Minimum  Earnings  Level 

There  were  79  workshops  reporting  that  they  set  minimum  earnings  levels. 
This  means  that  a  client  must  be  able  to  earn  above  that  minimum  if  he  or 
she  is  to  be  retained  at  the  workshop.     Of  those  reporting  that  they  had 
minimum  levels,  almost  all  indicated  the  level  to  be  $50  a  week  or  below. 
More  than  half  of  those  indicated  it  to  be  $25  or  below.  The  workshops  for 
the  blind  may  prove  to  be  an  exception — with  higher  percentages  indicating 
higher  levels — but  the  size  of  the  sample  to  which  this  is  applicable  is  too 
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small  to  utilize  the  percentage  distribution  with  confidence.    Although  rel- 
atively few  workshops  explicitly  stated  that  they  had  minimum  earnings 
levels,  it  is  probable  that  admissions  requirements  for  sheltered  remu- 
nerative employment  programs  of  many  workshops  are  such  that  a  fairly 
narrow  band  of  productive  capabilities  is  represented  in  their  client  popu- 
lations.   Workshops  that  have  been  certificated  by  DOL  for  only  one  pro- 
gram— either  a  regular  work  program  in  which  clients  must  be  paid  at 
least  half  of  the  minimum  wage,  or  a  work  activities  program  (which  has 
its  own  set  of  regulations) — are  legally  bound  to  maintain  only  high  or  only 
low-level  producers  on  their  client  rolls.    This  is  because  regular  work 
programs  cannot  drop  below  certain  wage  minimums  and  WACs  cannot 
exceed  certain  maximum  productivity  levels  (Regulations,  Section  525.2). 

8.  Wage  Subsidies 

Of  the  400  workshops  sampled,  74  (19  percent)  reported  spending  $500  or 
more  on  client  wage  subsidies.  When  the  sample  is  distributed  by  workshop 
type,  32  percent  of  the  workshops  for  the  blind,  19  percent  of  the  Ml/MR 
workshops,  16  percent  of  the  general  workshops,  and  14  percent  of  the  work 
activities  centers  are  found  to  have  spent  $500  or  more  on  client  subsidies. 
These  74  sampled  workshops  spend  a  total  of  $645,000  on  subsidies  to  clients 
covered  by  regular  work  program  certificates.  The  mean  subsidy  paid  to 
these  clients  is  $.  30  per  hour;  and  sampled  workshops  reported  that  2,454 
clients  received  wage  subsidies  sometime  during  the  year.    Of  the  workshops 
sampled,  31  reported  paying  wage  subsidies  to  their  clients  in  work  activities 
status.  These  workshops  spend  a  total  of  $213,000  for  1,  834  WAC  clients. 
The  mean  subsidy  that  those  clients  received  at  some  point  during  the  year 
was  $.  18  per  hour.    These  numbers  can  be  interpreted  to  signify  that  each  of 
the  clients  receiving  subsidies  in  regular  work  programs  receive  about  876 
hours  of  subsidized  work.    Or,  stated  another  way,  if  a  35-hour  work  week 
is  assumed,  each  client  could  have  worked  28  weeks  while  receiving  a  $.  30 
an  hour  subsidy.  Those  clients  who  are  subsidized  in  work  activities  status 
receive  about  645  hours  of  subsidized  work  or,  if  they  work  a  25-hour  week, 
they  could  have  worked  for  26  weeks  while  receiving  an  $.  18  hour  subsidy. 

9.  Incentive  Payments 

Another  area  that  yields  benefits  to  clients  from  their  labor  efforts  is  in- 
centive payments.  While  no  hard  data  were  collected  on  incentive  payments, 
their  utilization  is  not  uncommon.    In  many  cases,  the  incentive  payments 
are  paid  "in  kind"  and  take  the  form  of  parties,  bowling  excursions,  or 
outings  to  fast-food  chains,  rather  than  direct  cash  payments.  In  these  cases 
the  incentive  usually  is  tied  to  the  completion  of  a  contract  on  or  before 
schedule.    There  are  some  instances  of  direct  payments  on  a  daily  or  weekly 
basis — thus  utilizing  incentives  as  a  positive  reinforcement  technique.    The 
client  is  given  a  payment  immediately  following  an  especially  good  performance 
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with  regard  to  production.    These  payments  are  included  in  the  totals  for 
client  wages.    Some  workshops  make  use  of  bonus  arrangements  that  differ 
from  the  above  in  that  they  are  not  tied  to  a  specific  client  performance  or 
contract;  rather,  they  are  provided  at  special  times  in  the  year.    These 
monies  are  disbursed  from  special  funds  set  up  for  the  purpose. 

10.  Fringe  Benefits 

An  important  aspect  of  wage  practices  relating  to  workshops  is  the  fringe 
benefit  coverage.     From  the  data  in  Table  31,  it  is  apparent  that  clients 
are  less  likely  to  receive  fringe  benefits  than  staff,  and  that  when  such 
benefits  are  provided  they  are  less  extensive  for  clients  than  they  are  for 
staff.     In  the  major  categories  of  Social  Security  and  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation, most  workshops  reported  covering  both  staff  and  clients.    Of  the 
workshops  sampled,  15  percent  reported  covering  staff  for  Workmen's 
Compensation  alone,  while  21  percent  reported  covering  staff  ony  for 
Social  Security.    However,  when  examining  the  numerous  other  categories 
of  fringe  benefits,  the  picture  is  distinctly  different.    With  regard  to  Unem- 
ployment Compensation,  62  percent  of  the  workshops  reported  covering 
only  their  staffs,  while  approximately  55  percent  reported  providing  staff 
only  with  paid  holidays  and  paid  vacations.    In  the  case  of  sick  days,  some 
68  percent  of  the  workshops  cover  only  their  staffs.  The  pattern  continues 
for  most  of  the  other  fringe  benefits.    When  coverage  for  clients  was  indi- 
cated, it  usually  was  not  provided  for  all  clients.    Evaluee/trainees  are 
less  likely  to  be  covered  than  sheltered  and  transitional  clients. 

11.  Unionization 

Another  area  that  might  have  significant  impact  upon  wage  practices  with 
regard  to  staff  and  clients  is  the  presence  of  organized  labor  groups  within 
workshops.    Of  the  400  workshops  in  the  sample,  only  18  indicated  the 
presence  of  unions  for  staff  or  clients.     In  fact,  the  presence  of  unions  is 
almost  strictly  for  the  benefit  of  staff  since  16  of  these  organizations  repre- 
sent staff  only. 

12.  Layoffs 

Table  32  details  information  gathered  on  layoffs  for  the  sampled  workshops 
during  their  reporting  period.    Since  most  reporting  periods  covered  fiscal 
year  1974  (a  period  of  mild  recession  for  the  country  when  compared  to 
fiscal  year  1975',  layoffs  reported  are  undoubtedly  less  severe  than  they 
would  have  been  if  reported  for  fiscal  year  1975.    About  a  third  of  the  sam- 
pled workshops,  less  workshops  for  the  blind,  experienced  layoffs  during 
their  reporting  periods.  However,  69  percent  of  the  workshops  for  the  blind 
had  to  lay  off  57  percent  of  their  clients  for  some  period  of  time  during  the 
year.    While  50  percent  of  the  large  workshops  for  the  blind  experienced 
layoffs,  these  layoffs  affected  only  12  percent  of  their  clients. 
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C.  Workshop  Income 

Total  workshop  income  is  the  sum  of  the  following  items:    business  or  pro- 
duction income;  referral  income;  grant  income;  and  charitable  income. 
By  far  the  largest  portion  of  workshop  income  comes  from  production  or 
business  activities.    The  second  largest  portion  comes  from  referral  income; 
the  next,  from  grant  income  and  charitable  income. 

1.  Business  Income 

Business  income,  calculated  as  gross  production  revenues  earned  by  the 
workshop  during  its  designated  reporting  period,  is  made  up  from  the 
sources  listed  below.  All  but  a  projected  4  percent  of  workshops  receive 
income  greater  than  $500  from  one,  some,  or  all  of  these  sources. 

Prime  manufacturing  -  manufacture  of  one  or  several  product 
lines  for  sale  through  retail  or  wholesale  channels  of  distribution. 

Subcontracts  -  a  body  of  work  for  which  the  workshop  has  offered 
a  quoted  price  accepted  by  an  outside  vendor  and  for  which  ma- 
terials are  provided  by  the  contractor. 

Salvage  operations  -  processing  of  materials  for  other  than  their 
original  use  or  purpose. 

Reclamation  -  restoration  of  materials  or  articles  to  their  original 
usefulness  for  purposes  of  resale. 

Other  services  and  operations  -  include  revenues  from  all  other 
business  operations,  including  goods  purchased  for  resale,  e.g.  , 
newstands,  service  stations,  etc. 

a.  Relation  of  Business  Income  to  Operating  Costs 

If  workshops  are  meant  to  be  primarily  production  units,  organized  on  a  non- 
profit basis  that  incorporates  the  aim  of  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped 
into  their  operations,  then  business  income  should  constitute  the  mainstay  of 
a  workshop's  financial  existence.  It  is  often  assumed  that  pricing  of  the  work- 
shop's output  is  based  on  actual  costs,  considering  the  low  labor  rates  but 
presumed  greater  quantity  of  work  expended.    It  will  be  shown  that  for  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  sampled  workshops,  business  income  is  insufficient 
to  meet  costs,  even  when  costs  include  the  absolute  minimum  in  wage  payments 
to  the  handicapped  workers.  The  underlying  reasons  why  workshops  are  incap- 
able (given  the  present  system  of  contract  procurement)  of  earning  a  sufficient 
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amount  of  business  income  to  support  their  production  operations  were  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  present  study  to  determine.  Nevertheless,  field  experience 
suggests  that  any  one  or  all  of  the  following  hypothetical  reasons  explain  why 
workshops  cannot  earn  enough  business  income  to  meet  costs. 

1)  Hypothesis  1 

Workshops  are  pricing  below  the  market  on  the  item  or  service  they  sell, 
or  they  are  not  covering  production  costs  with  production  revenue  for  the 
following  reasons. 

a)  Workshops  are  being  exploited  by  the 
market  because  of  their  desperate  need  for  work  and  the  need  to  compete 
against  each  other  and  against  profit  businesses.    This  situation  forces 
workshops  to  bid  below  costs  (causing  both  operating  deficits  and  low  client 
wages)  and  thereby  puts  the  workshop  into  the  situation  of  subsidizing  private 
industry. 

b)  Workshops  are  artificially  creating  a 
demand  for  their  work  (item  or  service)  by  maintaining  a  low  price  that 
brings  a  return  below  actual  costs  (one  type  of  make-work  situation). 

c)  Many  workshop  production  costs  actually 
qre  rehabilitation  costs  buried  in  the  production  methods.  Therefore,  even 
when  contracts  are  priced  in  line  with  competitive  prices,  workshops  will 
run  production  costs  that  are  higher  than  production  revenues. 

d)  Workshops  do  not  have  management 
accounting  capability  to  estimate  the  probable  costs  when  pricing  a  bid 
(or  their  actual  costs  when  pricing  an  item  for  direct  sale). 

2)  Hypothesis  2 

Workshops  are  operating  with  inefficient  production  and/or  management 
methods  because  of  the  following  reasons. 

a)  Poor  quality  management  and/or  human 
engineering  personnel. 

b)  An  attempt  to  "make"  work  for  the 
greatest  number  of  persons  by  using  unnecessarily  high  labor  intensive 
methods. 

c)  The  use  of  therapeutic  production 
techniques  rather  than  industrially  efficient  techniques. 
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3)  Hypothesis  3 

The  assumption  that  two  handicapped  persons  who  each  produce  at  50  percent 
of  the  norm  equal,  in  return  potential  for  the  shop,  one  worker  for  producing 
at  100  percent  of  the  norm  is  incorrect  because  of  the  following  reasons. 

a)  Handicapped  persons  require  more 
supervision;  therefore  supervisory  costs  are  higher. 

b)  If  handicapped  workers  are  to  produce 
at  the  rate  of  50  percent  of  the  norm,  they  require  more  expensive  industrial 
engineering  input  (i.  e. ,  specialized  machinery  and/or  general  environmental 
adjustments). 

c)  The  presence  of  handicapped  workers 
causes  higher  insurance,  safety,  and  general  material  costs. 

4)  Hypothesis  4 

There  are  clients  in  workshops  who  produce  at  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
norm  while  they  are  being  paid  at  50  percent  of  the  minimum  wage  because 
of  the  following  reasons. 

a)  DOL  certification  requirements  may 
influence  workshops  to  prefer  to  "subsidize"  some  clients  rather  than  obtain 
individual  exemption  certificates. 

b)  Methods  of  evaluating  productive  capability 
are  task  oriented.  While  a  client  may  produce  at  X  percent  of  norm  in  one  task 
and  a  much  different  rate,  Y  percent  of  norm,  in  another  task,  actual  task 
assignment  is  based  on  contract  or  subcontract  requirements  rather  than  on 
optimum  client  capabilities. 

c)  In  relation  to  high  turnover  in  workshops 
much  time  is  spent  orienting  a  client  to  work  before  that  client  actually  works 
up  to  his  or  her  potential. 

The  importance  of  business  income  cannot  be  minimized  in  the  analysis  of 
workshop  finances.    In  general  however,  sampled  workshops  were  unable  to 
estimate  operating  income,  let  alone  a  subcategory  such  as  business  income, 
by  an  objective  system  such  as  is  found  in  the  recommended  USERS  (Uniform 
Socio-Economic  Reporting  System)  ■/  system  of  financial  reporting. 

—     Robert  N.  Galloway,  "The  Uniform  Socio-Economic  Reporting  System  for 
Voluntary  Health  and  Welfare  Organizations  (USERS)"  (Rehabilitation  Facilities 
Digest,  January  1972). 
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What  this  meant  to  this  study  in  essence,  was  that  no  estimate  of  workshop 
costs  could  be  made  for  the  various  workshop  programs — specifically  for 
the  regular  work  program,  the  work  activities  program,  and  the  evaluation 
and  training  programs.  Even  more  important,  an  evaluation  of  business 
income  could  not  be  made  in  regard  to  the  above  hypotheses  concerning 
business  revenue  inadequacy  because  the  theoretically  most  potent  business- 
revenue — producing  program — the  regular  work  program — could  not  be  ana- 
lyzed apart  from  the  weaker  business-revenue-producing  programs  of  work 
activities  and  evaluation  and  training.    Even  more  simply,  what  should  be 
a  direct  relation  between  revenue  and  costs  in  the  referral  income  section, 
for  the  pure  rehabilitative  programs  of  evaluations  and  training,  could  not 
be  compared  to  the  costs  of  that  program  because  of  the  lack  of  consistent 
bookkeeping  practices  at  the  workshop  level. 

2.  Nonbusiness  Income 

a.  Referral  Income 

Referral  income,  calculated  as  rehabilitation  or  tuition -type  monies  brought 
in  by  workshops  for  the  provision  of  specified  programs  and  services,  is 
made  up  from  the  following  sources.     (A  projected  75  percent  of  all  workshops 
receive  referral  incomes  greater  than  $500  from  one,  some,  or  all  of  these 
sources. ) 

1)  Fees  paid  by  the  state  departments  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  or  state  agencies  for  the  blind  for  general  services  in  the  areas 
of  evaluation,  training,  and  extended  evaluation. 

2)  Fees  paid  by  the  workshop  clients  or  by  private 
individuals  for  individual  workshop  clients. 

3)  Fees  paid  by  all  other  public  referring  agencies 
(state,  county). 

4)  Fees  paid  by  private  referring  agencies. 

Fees  paid  to  workshops  in  this  category  of  referral  income  are  designated  for 
specific  workshop  programs.    By  far,  the  greater  part  of  these  fees  are  paid 
to  the  workshop  on  a  per  client,  per  unit- of -service  basis  rather  than  on  a 
retainer  fee  or  yearly  tuition  basis.    Detailed  information  about  the  types  of 
agencies  that  are  referral  sources  for  workshops  and  the  types  of  referral 
income  this  generates  for  workshops  is  discussed  in  Chapter  IV.    Specific 
details  on  referral  incomes  received  from  departments  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation, state  agencies  for  the  blind,  and  state  departments  of  public 
health  and  mental  health  are  discussed  in  the  chapters  on  workshop  programs. 
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For  workshops  in  general,  referral  income  (the  second  most  important 
source  of  income)  is  crucial  to  their  organizational  survival.    Most  of 
this  income  is  characterized  as  designated  income.    The  designation 
however  is  not  determined  by  the  workshop.     Federal  monies  are  made 
available  to  workshops  in  rehabilitation  facilities  through  state  departments 
of  vocational  rehabilitation.  The  vocational  rehabilitation  departments  have 
been  authorized  to  purchase  services  for  such  facilities  by  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act.    However,  the  authorization  extends  only  to  the  purchase 
of  evaluation  and  training  services  and  not  to  the  purchase  of  sheltered  re- 
munerative employment  programs  per  se.  Since  referral  income  to  work- 
shops comes  mainly  from  departments  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  state 
agencies  for  the  blind,  -'  workshops  are  thus  encouraged  to  provide  evalua- 
tion and  training  programs  and  to  maintain  a  constant  flow  of  clients  who 
can  qualify  to  receive  rehabilitation  funding  for  the  duration  of  their  evalua- 
tion and  training  programs.     (The  maximum  duration  of  which  is  also  set  by 
regulation. ) 

The  sheltered  remunerative  employment  programs  offered  by  workshops  are 
not  eligible  for  the  largest  available  source  of  federal  funds. 

b.  Grant  Income 

Grant  income,  calculated  as  grant  monies  received  as  one-time  funds  for  a 
specific  project  or  undertaking  is  received  from  both  private  foundations  and 
governmental  agencies.     (A  projected  48  percent  of  workshops  receive  grant 
incomes  greater  than  $500  from  either  one  or  both  of  these  sources. ) 

Since  all  income  and  expenditure  information  was  gathered  from  cash-flow 
budget  sources,  grant  income  in  this  category  does  not  include  income  for 
capital  expenditures.     Rather,  it  was  found  to  include  monies  specified  for 
staffing  expansion,  program  design,  rehabilitation  research,  and  similar 
endeavors 

c.  Charitable  Income 


Charitable  income,  calculated  as  funds  received  for  operating  expenses 
from  community  sources,  derives  from  the  following  sources. 

1)  Income  received  from  centralized  community 

fund-raising  sources,  such  as  Community  Chests  or  United  Fund  agencies 
and  the  like. 


2/ 

—     Of  all  sampled  clients,  73  percent  had  at  least  some  of  their  programs 

and  services  paid  for  by  these  agencies. 
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2)  Net  income  from  fund  solicitation  conducted 
by  the  workshop  itself. 

3)  Income  from  parent  or  sponsoring  organizations. 

4)  All  other  charitable  income  from  nonrecurring 
sources  such  as  bequests. 

A  projected  64  percent  of  all  workshops  receive  funds  from  one,  some,  or 
all  of  these  sources. 

Of  the  workshops  for  the  blind,  44  percent  receive  no  charitable  income; 
of  the  WACs,  40  percent;  of  the  general  workshops,  36  percent;  and  of  the 
MI/MR  workshops,  27  percent.     Even  though  workshops  for  the  blind  are 
less  likely  to  receive  charitable  income,  when  they  do  they  tend  to  receive 
the  most  ($88,000  as  compared  to  $63,000,  $34,000  and  $23,000  in  the 
general,    MI/MR,  and  WAC  workshops  respectively). 

(A  complete  detailing  of  charitable  income  and  fund-raising  activities  is 
contained  in  Chapter  XI  of  this  report. ) 

3.  Amounts  of  Workshop  Income 

a.  Projected  Income  Totals 

The  following  is  a  listing  of  the  estimated  income  of  all  workshops  for  a 
12-month  period. 

Business  Income  $650,000,000 

Referral  Income  280,000,000 

Grant  Income  175,000,000 

Charitable  Income  100,000,000 

Total  Workshop  Income  $1,  205,  000,  000 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  data  that,  on  a  projected  gross  basis,  workshops  are 
earning  two-and-one-third  times  as  much  business  income  as  they  receive 
in  referral  income.  Grant  income  constitutes  one  eighth  of  total  workshop 
income  and  charitable  income  constitutes  one  twelfth  of  the  total. 

However,  when  income  amounts  are  analyzed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
individual  workshops  sampled  in  the  national  study,  the  relationships  among 
the  types  of  income  can  be  seen  to  vary  widely.    Table  33  describes  sampled 
workshop  income  in  terms  of  the  median  and  the  mean  amount  of  dollars 
earned  by  the  workshops.    (Means  are  based  only  on  workshops  that  earn  a 
given  type  of  income. ) 
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Because  many  workshops  are  unable  to  separate  their  finances  by  program- 
matic categories  (regular  workshop,  work  activities  center,  and  evaluation 
and  training  programs),  the  data  for  these  breakouts  of  costs  are  less  ex- 
tensive and  require  too  much  qualification  for  discussion  of  them  in  any 
meaningful  sense.    Therefore,  the  following  sections  on  both  income  and 
expenses  concentrate  on  data  referring  to  the  amounts  of  referral  income 
for  all  programs  offered.  Both  income  and  cost  figures  are  not  separated 
by  these  workshop  functions.    Most  importantly,  production  income  costs 
incurred  for  the  sheltered  remunerative  employment  programs  cannot  be 
separated  from  pure  rehabilitation  income  and  costs,  because  this  program 
is  also  implicitly  (and  importantly)  a  rehabilitation  program. 

b.  Business  Income 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  33,  both  the  means  and  the  median  amounts  of 
business  income  vary  widely  among  the  categories  of  workshops  by  type 
and  size.    Business  income,  as  expected,  is  found  to  vary  directly  with 
size.    Except  for  the  mean  income  of  the  small  workshops,  workshops  for 
the  blind  earn  considerably  more  business  income  than  the  workshops  for 
those  with  disabilities  other  than  blindness.    WACs  are  able  to  earn  the 
least  amount  of  business  income  of  all  workshops  categorized  by  type.  If 
the  ratio  of  mean  business  income  to  mean  total  income  is  calculated,  the 
workshops  for  the  blind  are  found  to  have  a  business  income  that  constitutes 
75  percent  of  their  total  income;  the  general  workshops,  64  percent;  the 
MI/MR  workshops,  50  percent;  and  the  WACs,  38  percent. 

One  important  concern  with  the  viability  of  the  workshop  as  an  economic  unit 
is  its  method  of  obtaining  business  income.    The  data  reported  for  384  work- 
shops indicate  that  about  32  percent  of  them  rely  entirely  upon  subcontracts 
for  their  business  income,  and  another  50  percent  of  them  show  over  80  per- 
cent of  their  business  incomes  attributable  to  subcontracts.    At  the  other  end 
of  the  scale,  14  percent  report  no  business  income  derived  from  subcontracts, 
and  31  percent  derive  20  percent  or  less  of  their  business  income  by  the  means 
(Appendix  Table  71).   The  pattern  that  emerges  seems  to  be  all  or  nothing  with 
regard  to  subcontracts  as  a  source  of  business  income,  with  more  workshops 
obtaining  all  of  their  business  incomes  from  this  source  than  those  obtaining 
none. 

Of  the  384  workshops  reporting  subcontract  income,  only  25  reported  any 
appreciable  percentage  of  that  income  coming  from  sources  other  than 
private  entrepreneurial  ones.  These  other  sources  are  primarily  private, 
nonprofit  agencies.  Some  15  workshops  derive  100  percent  of  their  sub- 
contracts from  this  source,  with  another  7  workshops  receiving  50  percent 
or  more  from  this  source.  Only  one  workshop  reports  governmental  agencies 
as  its  sole  source  of  subcontract  income,  and  only  two  others  report  any 
sizeable  amount  attributable  to  that  source. 
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Another  emerging  source  of  business  for  sheltered  workshops  is  commodity 
production  for  the  federal  government,  as  allowed  under  federal  Wagner- 
O'Day  legislation.    The  statutory  committee  set  up  by  this  legislation  re- 
ported that  during  fiscal  year  1974,  61  workshops  for  the  blind  and  23  other 
sheltered  workshops  were  producing  commodities  under  this  law.    This 
accounted  for  nearly  $11  million  in  business  income  for  these  84  workshops. 
For  the  61  workshops  for  the  blind,  this  income  accounted  for  50  percent 
of  their  total  business  income.    In  the  23  other  workshops,    such  business 
accounted  for  10  percent  of  their  total  business  income. 

In  relation  to  a  question  on  how  business  was  procured  on  the  workshop  level, 
of  the  370  responding  workshops,  125  said  they  assigned  a  staff  member  full 
time  to  contract/subcontract  procurement.  In  131  workshops  someone  was 
assigned  at  least  part  time.    Only  nine  workshops  reported  contracting  out 
for  this  function.    Some  89  workshops  reported  using  only  the  director  for 
this  function,  and  these  tended  to  be  the  smaller  facilities.    The  workshops 
for  general  disabilities  more  frequently  utilized  a  staff  member  full  time  for 
this  function.    Other  workshops,  such  as  workshops  for  the  blind,  rarely 
made  such  an  assignment. 

The  methods  of  procurement  seem  to  be  varied:  40  percent  of  the  facilities 
received  contracts  from  both  competitive  bidding  and/or  direct  solicitations; 
40  percent  used  both  private  and  public  sources.  In  the  case  of  long-standing 
contracts,  slightly  more  than  30  percent  indicated  using  both  sources.   Very 
few  workshops  indicated  drawing  upon  only  public  sources  for  any  of  the  pro- 
curement methods.    There  were  314  workshops  that  indicated  using  direct 
solicitations;  304,  using  long-standing  contracts;  and  298,  using  competitive 
bidding.  In  general,  as  the  size  of  the  workshop  increases,  the  tendency  to 
draw  upon  both  public  and  private  sources  also  increases. 

c.  Referral  Income 


As  does  business  income,  referral  income  varies  among  workshops  of  different 
types  and  sizes  (Table  33).    Analysis  of  total  referral  income  shows  that  a 
projected  25  percent  of  all  workshops  receive  none.  This  compares  to  the  22 
percent  of  workshops  that  indicated  they  had  no  referral  arrangements  that 
involved  fees  with  departments  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and/or  with  state 
agencies  for  the  blind.  In  the  sample,  workshops  for  the  blind  show  the  highest 
percentage  of  workshops  receiving  no  referral  income  (38  percent).     Of  the 
WACs,  27  percent  receive  no  referral  income;  of  the  general  workshops, 
23  percent;  and  of  the  Ml/MR  workshops,  16  percent.    The  gross  mean  and 
median  amounts  of  referral  income  received  by  the  different  types  of  work- 
shops do  not  vary  markedly,  with  the  exception  of  the  workshops  for  the  blind 
and  especially  small  workshops  for  the  blind,  which  receive  considerably  less. 
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d.  Grant  Income 

A  projected  51  percent  of  all  workshops  receive  no  grant  income.    Of  the 
sampled  workshops  for  the  blind,  62  percent  receive  no  grant  income;  of 
the  WACs,  56  percent;  of  the  general  workshops,  48  percent;  and  of  the 
Ml/MR  workshops,  40  percent.    When  the  mean  amounts  of  grant  income 
are  considered  for  those  workshops  receiving  such  income,  the  general 
workshops  are  found  to  receive  the  most  (an  average  of  $91,000),  and  the 
workshops  for  the  blind,  the  second  largest  amount  ($83,000).    The  Ml/MR 
workshops  and  WACs  receive  $64,000  and  $56,000,  respectively. 

e.  Charitable  Income 


A  projected  36  percent  of  all  workshops  receive  no  charitable  income  from 
any  source.    Of  the  workshops  for  the  blind,  44  percent  receive  no  chari- 
table income;  of  the  WACs,  40  percent;  of  the  general  workshops,  36  percent 
and  of  the  Ml/MR  workshops,  27  percent.    Even  though  the  highest  percentage 
of  workshops  for  the  blind  receive  no  charitable  income,  when  they  do  they  tend 
to  receive  the  most  ($88,000  as  compared  to  $63,000,  $34,000  and  $23, 000  of 
the  general,  Ml/MR,  and  WAC  workshops  respectively).    More  information 
on  charitable  income  can  be  found  in  Chapter  XI. 

D.  Workshop  Expenses 

Total  workshop  expenses,  as  calculated  on  a  cash-flow  basis,  are  composed 
of  the  following  items:    wages  and  salaries;  other  direct  costs;  and  overhead 
expenses.    Information  on  capital  expenditures,  gathered  separately  from 
the  basic  income/expenses  cash-flow  model,  will  also  be  presented  below. 
The  largest  portion  of  workshop  expenses  by  far  is  for  wages  and  salaries, 
which  for  the  average  workshop  are  nearly  one-and-one-third  times  greater 
than  the  other  expenses  combined.    The  next  greatest  costs  of  workshops 
are  other  direct  costs,  which  are  largely  production  expenses.  Using  the 
descriptions  below  and  on  the  cash-flow  basis,  overhead  expenses  run  about 
20  percent  of  direct  expenses. 

1.  Description  of  Expenses 

a.  Wages  and  Salaries 

The  wages-and-salaries  category  of  the  cash-flow  model  includes  the  following 
expenses. 

1)  Total  staff  salaries  -  including  salaries  and 

wages  of  professional  and  nonprofessional  staff  and  support  personnel.    The 
category  of  support  personnel  includes  supervisory  staff  as  well  as  non- 
handicapped  workers  in  direct  production  and  nonhandicapped  workers  pro- 
viding indirect  services,  such  as  custodial  workers,  bus  drivers,  kitchen 
helpers,  and  the  like. 
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2)  Total  expenses  for  staff  and  client  fringe  benefits 
including  all  fringe  benefits  discussed  in  this  chapter  for  all  employees  and 
clients  of  the  workshop. 

3)  Total  expenses  for  outside  consultants  -  including 
expenses  for  services  incurred  for  professional  assistance  such  as  those  from 
psychologists,  medical  doctors,  and  management  or  production  technicians. 

4)  Total  client  wages  -  including  all  earned  wages 
and  subsidy  wages  paid  directly  to  handicapped  clients. 

Since  wages  and  salaries  oonstitute  such  a  large  portion  of  workshop  expenses, 
a  separate  chapter  has  been  devoted  to  the  staffing  practices  of  workshops. 
(Chapter  VII  and  section  B  of  this  chapter  have  been  devoted  to  client  wages 
and  the  wage  practices  of  workshops. ) 

b.  Other  Direct  Costs 

The  other-direct-costs  category  of  the  cash-flow  model  include  the  following 
costs. 

1)  Raw  material  and  supply  expenses  -  including 
only  costs  of  materials  and  supplies  directly  associated  with  the  production 
of  goods  and  services  at  the  workshop.    This  category  by  far  constitutes  the 
largest  portion  of  other  direct  costs.    It  is  the  major  cost  variable  which 
differentially  affects  the  cash-flow  profiles  of  prime  manufacturing  vs. 
subcontracting  production  operations  in  workshops.   For  obvious  reasons, 
workshops  engaging  in  prime  manufacturing  will  have  higher  raw  material 
costs  than  workshops  engaging  in  service  production  operations. 

2)  Goods  and  materials  purchased  for  resale  - 
no  value  is  added  by  workshop  staff  or  clients. 

3)  All  other  supply  and  material  expenses  - 
including  all  variable  costs  indirectly  imputed  to  production  such  as  main- 
tenance of  production  machinery. 

4)  Estimated  value  of  materials  and  supplies 
donated  to  the  workshop  -  including  the  value  of  all  materials  and  supplies 
which  otherwise  would  have  had  to  have  been  purchased  by  the  workshop 
in  order  to  maintain  production  operations. 

5)  Miscellaneous  other  direct  costs  -  including 
such  items  as  travel  and  entertainment  undertaken  in  order  to  maintain 
production  operations. 
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c.  Overhead  Expenses 

The  overhead-expenses  category  as  organized  for  the  purposes  of  this  particu- 
lar cash-flow  model  differs  importantly  from  what  is  often  considered  as  over- 
head. The  overhead-expenses  category  includes  the  following  expenses,  which 
in  general  can  be  characterized  as  fixed  physical  facilities  costs. 

1)  Utilities  -  including  expenses  for  heat,  light, 
power  and  telephones. 

2)  Insurance  -  including  fire,  theft,  liability,  etc. 
but  excluding  all  insurance  charged  as  fringe  benefits. 

3)  Repairs  and  maintenance  -  including  general 
building,  grounds,  equipment  and  machinery  maintenance  expenses  but 
excluding  any  employee  or  client  wages  paid  for  such  maintenance. 

4)  Rent  or  mortgage  -  included  even  though  rent 
or  mortgage  is  donated  to  the  workshop  or  otherwise  paid  for  by  an  outside 
party.     If  the  building  is  owned  entirely  by  the  workshop  with  no  rent  or 
mortgage  required,  a  fair  market  value  of  rental  was  obtained  when  possible 
for  the  purpose  of  including  all  implicit  as  well  as  explicit  costs  of  workshop 
operation  in  the  model. 

5)  Other  expenses  -  including  all  other  expenses 
and  miscellaneous  items  including  office  supplies,  dues,  memberships,  and 
audits . 

Pertinent  to  this  overhead  expense  category  is  information  regarding  the 
physical  facility  in  which  workshops  operate.  Sampled  workshops  occupy 
buildings  that  are, on  amean  average,  21  years  old.    This  average  varies 
little  among  all  disability  type  and  size  breakdowns,  with  the  exception  of 
small  workshops  for  those  with  disabilities  other  than  blindness,  which 
occupy  buildings  that  average  34  years  in  age. 

Over  half  of  the  facilities  sampled  owned  the  buildings  they  occupied.  Work- 
shops for  the  blind  ranked  highest  in  self-ownership  (69  percent)  of  the  work- 
shops.   Work  activities  centers  ranked  lowest,  with  42  percent  owning  their 
buildings . 

Only  11  percent  of  the  workshops  reported  that  their  physical  facilities  are 
owned  by  the  state,  county,  or  municipal  governments,  and  another  4  percent 
reported  that  their  facilities  are  rent  free.  The  remaining  32  percent  of  the 
facilities  rent  or  lease  their  buildings.  Size  is  not  related  to  the  tendency 
to  own  the  physical  facilities. 
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The  workshops  that  were  sampled  reported  the  following  functional  utilization 
of  physical  space  (by  median  average);  7  percent  for  administrative  and  clerical 
offices;  53  percent  for  production  area;  16  percent  for  storage  or  worehouse; 
5  percent  for  professional  offices  and  service  areas;  and  19  percent  for  "other. ' 

E.  Amounts  of  Workshop  Expenses 

1.  Projected  Expenses  Total 

Below  is  a  listing  of  the  estimated  expenses  for  all  workshops  for  a  12-month 
period. 

Wages  and  Salaries  $600, 000, 000 

Other  Direct  Costs  225,  000,  000 

Overhead  Expenses  175,000,000 

Total  Workshop  Expenses  $1,000,000,000 

Furthermore,  it  is  projected  that  workshops  spent  a  total  of  $75,000,000 
on  capital  expenditures  for  the  12-month  period. 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  data  that  workshops  spend  one-and-one-half  times 
as  much  on  wages  and  salaries  as  they  do  on  all  other  operating  expenses. 
When  the  wages-and-salaries  figure  is  broken  down,  it  is  found  that  work- 
shops spend  a  projected  $180,000,000  on  client  wages  (including  subsidies) 
and  $331,000,000  on  staff  salaries. 


2.  Expenses  in  Sampled  Workshops 

Table  34  details  the  median  and  mean  sampled  workshop  expenses  by  the 
categories  of  workshop  type  and  size.  The  table  includes  information  on 
capital  expenses,  which  are  not  included  in  the  total  expense  figures  since 
expense  as  well  as  income  information  was  gathered  on  an  operational 
budget  or  cash-flow  basis.    The  table  also  breaks  out  part  of  the  total 
wages-and-salaries  category  by  detailing  total  client  wages  (which  include 
subsidies)  and  total  staff  salaries. 

a.  Total  Wages  and  Salaries 

The  wage-and-salary  category  among  all  types  of  workshops  accounts  for 
the  largest  part  of  all  workshop  expenditures,  with  the  exception  of  work- 
shops for  the  blind.    This  reflects  the  fact  that  workshops  for  the  blind,  as 
a  group,  are  involved  primarily  in  prime  manufacturing,  and  that  they  have 
a  higher  proportion  of  other  direct  costs  in  their  expenditures. 
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In  gross  dollar  amounts,  the  general  workshops  spend  more  on  wages  and 
salaries  than  the  other  types  of  workshops.    General  workshops  also  spend 
more  than  the  other  types  on  the  subcategories  of  client  wages  and  staff 
salaries.     In  regard  to  staff  salaries,  workshops  for  the  blind  are  found  to 
have  the  lowest  median  expenditures.    As  shown  in  the  staffing  chapter 
(Chapter  VII),  workshops  for  the  blind  have  the  highest  staff/client  ratio 
of  all  workshop  types.     (This  ratio  is  explained  as  the  result  of  the  fact  that 
workshops  for  the  blind  employ  some  direct  production  workers  who  are  not 
blind.    While  these  are  employees  are  not  regarded  as  staff,  their  salaries 
were  included  in  the  category  erroneously.    This  tends  to  lower  the  "staff" 
salary  average  in  workshops  for  the  blind. ) 

b.  Total  Other  Direct  Costs 


As  expected,  the  workshops  for  the  blind  have  far  greater  expenditures  in 
this  category  than  any  other  type  of  workshop  because  of  their  emphasis  on 
prime  manufacturing,  WACs  were  found  to  have  the  least  amount  of  expend- 
iture in  this  category,  and  in  fact,  15  percent  of  the  EACs  sampled  reported 
having  other  direct  costs  less  than  $500  for  the  year. 

c.  Overhead  Expenditures 

Because  of  the  way  the  category  was  defined,  overhead  expenditures  are 
reported  as  being  very  low  for  workshops  in  general.    There  is  a  further 
problem  in  relation  to  this  category.     Part  of  the  problem  is  due  to  poor 
record-keeping  on  the  part  of  the  individual  workshops  and  part  to  the  fact 
that  workshops  very  often  operate  in  buildings  in  which  no  rent  or  mort- 
gage is  charged  and  utilities,  telephone  service,  and  the  like  are  paid  for 
by  a  source  other  than  the  workshop.    The  field  staff  attempted  to  include 
all  of  these  "implicit"  costs  of  the  workshop's  operation  in  their  reports  — 
however,  this  was  not  always  possible.    Nevertheless,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  these  problems,  when  unsolved,  were  on  any  other  than  random  basis; 
therefore,  the  overall  trends  found  among  types  of  workshops  can  be  as- 
sumed to  be  accurate.    As  in  the  case  in  all  other  median  expenditure 
categories,  excluding  other  direct  costs,  the  general  workshops  spend 
the  most  on  overhead,  and  the  WACs  spend  the  least.    The  mean  overhead 
by  workshop  type  ranges  between  12  percent  to  27  percent  of  total  expend- 
itures— with  workshops  for  the  blind  spending  12  percent;  WACs,  27  per- 
cent; and  MI/MR  and  general  workshops,  17  percent  and  19  percent 
respectively. 
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d.  Capital  Expenditures 

A  projected  69  percent  of  workshops  made  capital  expenditures.  Of  the 
sampled  workshops,  79  percent  of  MI/MR  and  workshops  for  the  blind  and 
76  percent  of  general  workshops,  and  60  percent  of  WACs  made  capital 
expenditures  over  $500  during  the  12-month  reporting  period.  When  general 
workshops  made  capital  expenditures,  they  spent  more  money  on  them  than 
workshops  in  the  other  categories.    WACs  spent  the  least  of  all  workshop 
types. 

F.  Workshop  Finances 

The  comparison  of  workshop  income  to  workshop  expenses  can  proffer  certain 
perspectives  on  workshop  finances  that  are  otherwise  lost  when  income  and 
expenses  are  treated  separately.    Tables  35-38  detail  some  of  these  comparisons. 

1.  Workshop  Surpluses  and  Deficits 

Table  38  details  the  percentages  of  workshops  in  the  sample  that  had  operating 
deficits.     Overall  it  is  projected  that  27  percent  of  workshops  run  deficits. 
The  likelihood  of  running  a  deficit  does  not  seem  to  be  a  function  of  size  or, 
importantly,  of  workshop  type — although  a  smaller  percentage  of  small  work- 
shops for  the  blind  run  deficits  than  do  workshops  of  the  other  types.  Table  35 
details  the  mean  and  median  surplus  position  of  workshops.  The  median  figures 
indicate  that,  basically,  the  average  workshop  in  all  types  and  sizes  comes 
fairly  close  to  breaking  even  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  mean  figures  indicate 
however  that  when  all  the  dollar  amounts  of  all  the  surpluses  and  deficits  are 
added  up  within  each  type,  the  mean  workshop  tends  to  have  a  fairly  large 
operating  surplus  if  it  is  a  Ml/MR  workshop  or  a  WAC,  or  a  workshop  for 
those  with  disabilities  other  than  blindness  serving  100  or  fewer  clients,  or  a 
small  workshop  for  the  blind. 

If  it  happens  to  be  a  large  workshop  for  the  blind  or  a  general  workshop, 
however,  or  a  workshop  for  those  with  disabilities  other  than  blindness 
serving  over  100  clients,  it  tends  to  have  a  deficit.  Specifically,  the  gen- 
eral workshops  show  an  average  deficit  (expenditure  over  income)  of  about 
$83,930  for  the  year.  The  WACs,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a  surplus  (income 
over  expenditures)  of  about  $64,  530.    The  workshops  for  the  blind  show  a 
deficit  of  about  $16,420,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  $57,670  deficit  in  the 
31-and-over  category  offsetting  the  $18,930  surplus  in  the  30  or  less  category. 
The  Ml/MRs  show  a  surplus  of  $36,410. 
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One  very  striking  result,  which  appears  contrary  to  much  of  the  conventional 
wisdom  and  various  studies,  is  the  surplus  in  small  workshops  and  deficits 
in  large  workshops.    The  workshops  for  those  with  disabilities  other  than 
blindness  in  the  30-or-less  category  show  a  surplus  of  $113,230,  as  opposed 
to  the  101  and  over,  which  show  a  deficit  of  $109, 170.  The  trend  moves  from 
surplus  to  deficit  as  size  increases.  Many  previous  recommendations  of 
closing  small  workshops  on  economic  efficiency  criteria  certainly  seem 
questionable. 

2.  Public  Costs  of  Workshops 

One  perspective  on  workshop  finances  can  be  gained  by  analyzing  public  costs 
of  workshops.  These  costs  are  the  net  costs  not  covered  by  business  income 
in  the  operation  of  the  workshop.    These  can  be  considered  the  net  costs  of 
the  rehabilitation  or  social  function  of  workshops.    By  calling  these  costs 
public  costs,  it  is  not  inferred  that  there  are  no  benefits  accrued  from  such 
costs.     In  fact,  the  cost-benefit  analysis  presented  in  Chapter  IX  shows  that 
when  the  projected  future  earnings  of  rehabilitated  clients  who  are  placed  in 
competitive  employment  are  calculated  and  discounted,  society  receives  a 
net  return  of  between  $.  30  and  $.  95  for  every  dollar  spent  in  the  workshop. 
Therefore,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  public  costs,  when  used  in  the  con- 
text of  analyzing  the  financial  positions  of  workshops  in  a  12-month  period, 
do  not  in  any  way  account  for  the  public  benefits  accrued  to  those  costs. 

It  is  projected  that  the  mean  public  costs  for  all  workshops  is  $117,000  per 
workshop.    Table  35  details  the  public  costs  for  the  workshops  sampled  in 
the  national  study. 

From  the  data  it  appears  that  general  workshops  are  most  costly  (with  ex- 
penditures exceeding  business  income  by  about  $271,600  a  year),  while  the 
WACs  are  least  costly  (with  only  a  $50,050  excess).  Interestingly  enough, 
this  trend  is  also  inverse  to  size.  The  excess  of  expenditures  over  busi- 
ness income  increases  with  the  size  of  the  workshop. 

In  studying  the  public  cost  per  client,  much  less  of  a  variance  among  work- 
shops is  seen.     In  fact,  it  tends  to  fall  with  size.  The  workshops  for  the  blind 
are  most  costly  (with  $2,290  per  client)  and  the  WACs  least  costly  (with  $1, 120 
per  client). 

Therefore,  it  appears  that  at  least  the  public  cost  per  client  is  minimized  in 
larger  workshops. 
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G.  Distribution  of  Income 

Since  workshops  do  not  use  accounting  procedures  that  might  indicate  which 
costs  are  covered  by  production  income  and  which  by  social  income  sources 
through  referral,  grant,  and  charitable  income,  there  is  no  way  (given  the 
data  sources  available  for  this  study)  to  estimate  to  what  extent  workshops 
are  able  to  meet  production  costs  and  rehabilitation  costs  from  the  separate 
income  generated  by  those  cost  centers.  Data  from  Tables  33  and  34  in  this 
chapter  show  that  workshops  are  able  to  meet  all  of  their  other  direct  costs 
or  raw-materials  costs  with  revenue  from  business  income.  However,  other 
costs,  such  as  staff  salaries  and  client  wages,  also  must  be  considered  to 
be  partially  production  costs.    Wages  and  salaries  are  only  partially  pro- 
duction costs,  since  much  of  the  effort  of  the  staff  and  much  of  the  time  of 
the  client  (while  they  are  receiving  hourly  wages)  is  devoted  to  rehabilitation 
rather  than  production,  even  though  the  client  might  be  paid  only  while  he  or 
she  is  working  on  production.  Very  often  the  methods  used  in  production  are 
engineered  to  be  rehabilitative  or  therapeutic  rather  than  industrially  effi- 
cient.   Other  factors  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter — in  regard  to  the 
ability  of  workshops  to  meet  costs  as  production  units — might  also  tend  to 
include  rehabilitation  costs  what  profit  business  might  consider  as  pure 
production  costs.    Houston  and  Dolnick  have  both  indicated  in  their  studies 
that  rehabilitation  costs  are  undoubtedly  buried  in  workshop  production 
costs.  -/ 

A  useful  perspective  on  workshop  costs  can  be  gained  by  looking  at  the  dis- 
tribution of  income  in  workshops,  even  when  production  costs  and  rehabili- 
tation costs  cannot  be  separated.    Table  36  shows  client  wages  in  sampled 
workshops  are  almost  60  percent  of  business  income,  and  that  the  ratio 
seems  inversely  related  to  size.    In  the  general  workshops  the  ratio  is 
somewhat  less  (.  48),  as  is  also  true  of  workshops  for  the  blind  (.  43). 
However,  in  WACs  the  ration  is  .  80.     It  is  obvious  therefore  that,  espe- 
cially in  WACs  and  smaller  workshops,  a  substantial  portion  of  business 
income  is  used  for  client  wages — leaving  little  for  the  other  necessary 
production -oriented  expenditures. 


3/ 

—     William  S.  Houston,  Jr.     "Vocational  Rehabilitation  Workshop  Costs" 

(Management  Accounting,  August  1974)  pp.   15-21. 

Michael  M.  Dolnick,  Contract  Procurement  Practices  of  Sheltered 


Workshops.    Chicago,  Illinois,  1962. 
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When  staff  salaries  are  looked  at  in  relation  to  business  income,  it  is  proj- 
ected for  all  workshops  that  these  salaries  also  equal  nearly  60  percent  of 
business  income.    However,  income  for  staff  salaries  also  comes  from 
sources  other  than  business  income.    The  pattern  by  the  different  types  is 
similar  to  the  pattern  found  for  client  wages.    WACs  have  the  highest  ratio 
(.  65);  MI/MR  workshops  are  at  .  57;  general  workshops  are  at  .  49;  and 
workshops  for  the  blind  pay  staff  only  20  percent  as  much  as  the  business 
income  received.    As  for  size,  the  opposite  pattern  shown  for  client  wages 
occurs.    There  is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  proportion  of  staff  wages 
to  business  income  and  ADA  category,  except  in  workshops  for  the  blind, 
where  the  pattern  is  reversed. 

Since  many  workshop  staffs  provide  services  that  do  not  directly  increase 
production  directly,  it  is  not  surprising  that  income  from  production  does 
not  cover  both  staff  and  client  costs.    However,  workshops  for  the  blind 
can  cover  both  costs  with  their  business  income.  General  workshops  can 
barely  do  so.     Looking  at  total  workshop  income  available  per  client  per 
year,  (Table  36)  we  can  see  the  total  of  the  income  from  all  sources,  not 
only  business  income.    The  projected  overall  per  client  average  is  $3,300. 
The  workshops  for  the  blind  lead  with  a  figure  of  $8,  870.    The  trend  seems 
to  relate  inversely  to  size.    This  seems  to  indicate  that  available  income 
does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  caseload  from  small  to 
large  workshops. 

This  figure,  and  the  others  presented  above,  raise  serious  questions  about 
the  financial  structure  of  workshops  in  general  and  about  how  they  are  able 
to  exist  financially  as  both  service  and  production  institutions,  if  left  to  rely 
on  the  current  sources  of  procurement  of  business  and  service  incomes. 
Further  questions  also  need  to  be  asked  about  the  effect  of  size  on  a  work- 
shop's ability  to  maintain  itself  financially.    Basic  to  all  of  this,  however, 
is  an  overwhelming  need  on  the  part  of  workshops  to  assess  costs  more 
accurately  for  both  production  and  rehabilitation  efforts,  so  that  informed 
contract  bidding  can  be  undertaken  and  more  accurate  fees  can  be  instituted 
for  rehabilitation  services. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  production  (generally  referred  to  as  the  sheltered 
remunerative  employment  programs  in  workshops)  provides  some  rehabilita- 
tion and  that  unrecognized  costs  of  such  rehabilitation  are  thus  incurred  over 
and  beyond  the  basic  production  costs.  Since  these  buried  rehabilitation  costs 
are  not  currently  being  reimbursed  by  referring  agencies,  workshop  finances 
generally  are  strained. 

The  cost  of  sheltered  remunerative  employment  not  covered  by  business  income 
must  be  met  by  income  from  other  sources.    As  the  amount  of  contribution  of 
income  is  not  large,  it  is  suggested  that  workshops  in  effect  may  be  subsidizing 
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the  sheltered  remunerative  employment  program  on  the  basis  of  income 
from  service  fees  or  grants.    The  fact  that  nearly  one  third  of  the  sampled 
workshops  said  they  receive  fee-for-service  income  for  sheltered  employ- 
ment indicates  that  workshops  recognize  the  extent  to  which  referral  in- 
come does  offset  the  costs  of  the  remunerative  employment  program.    To 
the  extent  that  the  remunerative  employment  is  therapeutic  and  rehabilita- 
tive, this  is  not  antithetical  to  the  purposes  for  which  those  funds  are  avail- 
able.    It  is,  however,  not  the  most  accountable  or  effective  way  to  fund 
rehabilitation,  and  it  inhibits  rational  program  planning. 
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IX.     EVALUATION  AND  IMPACT  OF  WORKSHOPS 


A.  Summary 

For  the  purpose  of  analyzing  the  impact  of  workshop  experience  on  re- 
habilitation, outcome  variables  were  constructed,  and  selected  client 
and  organizational  variables  were  related  to  these  outcome  variables. 
There  were  two  types  of  outcome  variables  constructed  on  an  organi- 
zational level — rehabilitative  success  and  business  success.    It  is  rec- 
ognized that  these  measures  only  partially  deal  with  the  complexities 
involved  in  both  types  of  success. 

As  a  measure  of  rehabilitative  success  on  the  organizational  level,  it 
has  only  been  possible  to  deal  with  placement  success — as  measures 
of  any  other  type  of  rehabilitative  success  (given  the  constraints  of  the 
present  cross-sectional  study)  can  be  obtained  only  from  client -based 
data.    There  are  two  measures  of  placement  success:   number  of  clients 
placed  into  competitive  employment,  and  placement  ratio  (number  of 
clients  placed,  as  a  proportion  of  total  clients  served). 

The  measure  selected  for  business  success  is  a  complex  one, involving 
the  ratio  of  total  business  income  minus  other  direct  costs  to  average 
daily  attendance  (ADA)  minus  the  ADA  of  evaluee /trainees.    The  ration- 
ale for  using  these  measures  will  be  explained  in  the  appropriate  subsection. 

On  the  client  level,  three  major  types  of  outcomes  were  measurable:   place- 
ment into  competitive  employment,  change  toward  greater  independence,  and 
change  toward  greater  financial  self-support.    The  first  two  dependent  vari- 
ables involved  changes  which  were  measurable  only  on  terminated  clients. 
The  last  client  outcome  measure  was  available  for  nonterminated  clients 
as  well.    More  detailed  descriptions  of  these  measures  are  contained  in  the 
appr  opr iate  s  ubse  cti  ons . 

A  total  of  13  percent  of  clients  enrolled  in  sampled  workshops  were  placed 
in  a  year.     It  is  projected  that  the  universe  of  workshops  place  10  percent 
of  clients  served  in  a  year.     Considering  only  regular  workshops,  the  projected 
placement  rate  is  13  percent.  The  placement  rate  in  WACs  and  workshops  for 
the  blind  is  7  percent,  but  these  organizations  are  not  considered  to  be  organi- 
zations that  primarily  seek  to  place  clients.   Larger  workshops  place  more 
clients  than  smaller  workshops,  but  no  difference  was  found  regarding  place- 
ment rate.     Only  5  percent  of  sampled  workshops  placed  30  percent  or  more 
of  their  clients. 
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The  proportion  of  e value e -trainee  daily  attendance  to  total  client  daily 
attendance  is  highly  related  to  placement  success,  and  the  proportion  of 
professionals  to  total  staff  is  related  to  higher  placement  rates  in  regular 
workshops.    This  suggests  that  workshops  which  are  relied  upon  for  eval- 
uation and  training  and  which  have  the  professional  staffs  to  deliver  such 
service  do  have  more  effective  placement. 

By  far  the  most  common  type  of  employment  for  sampled  terminees  is  low- 
wage4evel  jobs.  However,  nearly  20  percent  of  those  placed  did  receive 
jobs   in  manufacturing,  an  area  probably  more  closely  associated  with  work- 
shop preparation. 

Clients  who  are  placed  generally  are  employed  at  or  near  the  minimum 
federal  wage  rates,  probably  constituting  a  secondary  labor  force.  Physically 
disabled  clients  are  able  to  attain  higher  paying  jobs  than  are  the  mentally 
disabled.    Males  do  tend  to  receive  slightly  higher  paying  jobs  than  females. 
One  third  of  terminees  whose  records  were  available  received  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  upon  finding  employment. 

Placement-readiness  training  makes  a  tremendous  difference  in  distinguish- 
ing terminees  who  gain  competitive  employment  from  other  terminees.  A 
majority  (56  percent)  of  terminees  who  were  rated  as  low  vocational  capa- 
bility at  intake  were  placed  if  they  received  placement-readiness  training. 

The  vocational  capability  rating  was  highly  related  to  probability  of  placement 
among  terminees.  While  high  vocational  capability  was  an  advantage  for  those 
who  had  placement-readiness  training,  limited  vocational  capability  was  re- 
lated to  more  placement  (as  opposed  to  high  or  low  capability)  among  clients 
who  did  not  receive  placement-readiness  training.   (Less  probability  of  place- 
ment for  those  rated  as  high  capability  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
seeking  higher  level  jobs,  which  are  less  accessible  to  the  handicapped. 
However,  placement-readiness  training  appears  to  improve  the  accessibility. ) 

Workshops  for  the  blind  achieve  more  business  income  per  client  than  other 
kinds  of  workshops.   Using  this  measure,  WACs  are  no  less  successful  than 
regular  workshops.  However,  business  success,  measured  as  business 
income  per  producing  client,  was  difficult  to  explain  by  any  of  the  variables 
hypothesized  in  this  study.  Workshops  that  tend  to  be  business  oriented  and 
depend  on  business  income  for  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  their  total  in- 
comes also  tend  to  have  a  higher  business  success  ratio  than  other  workshops. 

Business  success  in  regular  workshops  was  also  related  to  more  specialization 

(fewer  different  types  of  jobs)  and  a  high  number  of  programs  and  services. 

The  programs -and-services  aspect  of  workshops  does  not  operate  separately  from 
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the  business  orientation,  which  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  negatively  correlated.    Rather,  the  high  number  of  programs  and 
services  may  enhance  the  probability  of  success  that  the  business  orien- 
tation itself  also  yields.    On  the  other  hand,  it  could  also  be  operating 
to  prevent  non-business-oriented  workshops  from  being  even  less  suc^- 
cessful  in  business. 

Close  to  one  half  of  sampled  terminees  showed  a  positive  change  in  a 
measure  of  problem  reduction.    This  indicates  that  considerable  rehabili- 
tation other  than  placement  occurs,  although  a  considerable  amount  of 
this  change  is  due  to  a  change  in  rated  vocational  capability.    Problem 
reduction  occurs  more  often  among  clients  with  high-  or-low-rated  voca- 
tional capability  (at  intake)  than  among  terminees  initially  rated  as  having 
"limited"  potential.    Those  with  high  potential  have  the  highest  rate  of 
problem  reduction;  those  with  low  potential  are  next;  those  with  limited 
potential  follow.  This  indicates  that  the  highest  functioning  clients  are 
most  easily  helped  and  that  the  lowest  functioning,  because  of  the  very 
multitude  of  their  problems,  are  bound  to  exhibit  some  problem  reduction. 

The  number  of  programs  and  services  experienced  was  positively  related 
to  greater  problem  reduction.    Thus,  the  various  rehabilitation  programs 
do  have  an  effect  on  client  improvement.     Problem  reduction  is  far  more 
common  among  regular  workshop  terminees  than  among  free-standing 
WAC  terminees,  even  for  low-capability  clients. 

Of  all  sampled  clients,  37  percent  have  changed  their  support  status  since 
intake  from  some  other  primary  source  of  support  to  self-support.    While 
workshops  are  able  to  move  some  clients  away  from  dependence  on  other 
primary  sources  of  support,  they  apparently  help  even  more  clients  to  avail 
themselves  of  those  benefits  for  which  they  are  eligible.  (Clients  may  have 
been  unfamiliar  with  these  benefits  and/or  unaware  of  their  eligibility.)  Thus, 
there  is  less  dependence  on  families  as  primary  sources  of  support  and  greater 
dependence  on  self  and  government  benefits  after  the  workshop  period. 

While  analysis  was  unable  to  explain  much  of  this  change,  the  fact  of  living 
in  one's  own  residence  at  intake  made  a  strong  difference  in  the  likelihood  of 
increased  self-support — possibly  because  of  motivation  for  maintaining  the 
residence,  or  because  these  were  higher  functioning  clients  initially.    Own 
residence  was  especially  important  for  visually  impaired  clients,  among 
whom  change  to  self-support  may  have  been  at  least  partly  attributable  to 
the  relatively  higher  wage  levels  paid  in  workshops  for  the  blind. 

Occupation -oriented  training  or  specific  vocational  skill  training  was  related 
to  more  change  in  self-support, especially  for  those  clients  who  had  attended 
ungraded  or  special  education  classes.  Without  occupation-oriented  training, 
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special  education  graduates  are  not  as  likely  to  become  self-supporting  as 
are  clients  who  had  attended  regular  graded  classes.  This  finding  would 
seem  to  support  the  recent  trends  in  education  toward  integrating  disabled 
students  into  the  regular  school  system. 

Benefits  based  on  sampled  clients  in  workshops  exceed  costs  by  $1.31  for 
each  dollar  invested  under  the  most  conservative  discount  rate  (13  percent). 
Assuming  one  half  that  rate,  the  per  dollar  benefit  is  $1.  95;  while,  with  no 
discount  rate,  the  benefit  would  be  $4. 15. 

Thus  it  is  concluded  that  workshops  yield  a  positive  benefit  to  society  for 
the  money  invested. 

B.  Factors  Relating  to  Organizational  Rehabilitation  Success 

A  different  pattern  of  relationships  emerges  when  each  of  the  two  placement 
success  measures  is  used — number  placed  or  placement  ration.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  workshop  size  is  highly  related  to  the  number  of  clients  placed. 
What  is  surprising  is  that  ADA  does  not  affect  Placement  Rate.  While  large 
workshops  place  more  clients  into  competitive  employment  than  do  small 
workshops,  large  workshops  do  not  place  a  larger  proportion  of  total  clients 
served  than  do  small  workshops. 

There  also  were  strong  differences  when  workshop  type  was  considered. 
Workshops  for  clients  with  varying  principal  disabilities  (general  workshops) 
had  many  more  placements,  on  the  average,  than  did  single-disability -type 
workshops.  Workshops  for  the  blind  had  fewer  placements,  on  the  average, 
than  did  WACs.    However,  workshops  for  the  blind  generally  are  smaller 
than  WACs.    It  also  should  be  noted  that  nearly  30  percent  of  the  sampled 
workshops  for  the  blind  and  WACs  placed  no  clients  during  the  reporting 
year.     Placement  ratio  is  similarly  affected  by  workshop  type.    It  is  of 
further  interest  to  note  that,  while  general  workshops  placed  more  clients, 
on  the  average,  than  did  Ml/MR  workshops,  the  difference  in  placement 
ratio  was  only  slight  (see  Table  39).  — '  Moreover,  workshops  that  tended 
to  have  high  placement  rates  were  more  commonly  found  among  MI/MR 
workshops  than  among  general  workshops. 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  placement  is  strongly  affected  by  the  proportion 
of  short-term  clients  (evaluees-trainees)  who  are  served  by  the  workshops. 
Obviously,  a  strong  difference  exists  between  WACs  (9  percent)  and  work- 
shops for  the  blind  (23  percent)  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ml/MR  (36  percent) 
and  general  (41  percent)  workshops  on  the  other  hand.     (See  Table  40.) 

—  The  mean  and  median  are  both  shown  since  this  variable  does  not  dis- 
tribute normally,  and  the  mean  is  therefore  questionable  as  a  measure  of 
control  tendency  for  this  variable. 
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Tabic  39 

Mean  and  Median  Number  of  Clients 
Placed  and  Placement  Ratio, 2/  by  Workshop  Type  and  Size 


Workshop  Type 


Workshop  ?i.-e 


All  30  101      30       CI 

Regular  Gen-  or  &       or        &• 

Placements Totalb/  Workshop]!/'  MI /MR    Blind   eral    WAC      less    31-00    61-100    oygr    !css    ov»r 


Mean  placements         21.1  33.0 

Median  placements      11.3  17.0 

Placement  ratio  .  10  .  13 


29.3         6.0     48.2     6.6         0.6      16.0      28. 7       53.0     3.4     9.2 
15.8         3.9     23. 6^    5.4         5.0       D.4      18.7       31.8     2.3     6.2 
.13         .07       .14     .07  .13       .10       .12  .11     .09     .06 


a/     Placement  ratio  =  number  placed/total  clients  served. 

b/     'Total"  and  "regular  workshops  "are  weighted,  reflecting  the  distribution  of  workshops  in  the 
universe. 
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There  were  13  organizational  measures  selected  for  analysis  of  their  ability 
to  account  for  differences  in  placement  success.  These  13  measures  are 
itemized  below. 

1.  Organizational  Variables 

Variable  1:    "Programs  and  Services"  (P&S)  -  This  variable  indicates 
the  number  of  different  programs  and  services  offered  by  the  workshop. 

Variable  2:    "Average  Daily  Attendance"  (ADA) 

Variable  3:    "Business  Income/Workshop  Income"  (BI/WI)  -  This 
variable  is  that  proportion  of  total  workshop  income  which  is  made  up  of 
business  income.    This  variable  measures  the  extent  to  which  the  workshop 
depends  upon  business  income.    This  measure  is  considered  here  as  an 
estimate  of  business  orientation. 

Variable  4:    "Evaluee-Trainees/Total  Clients  Served"  (E-T/C)  -  This 
variable  is  the  ratio  of  clients  who  were  evaluated/trained  to  the  total  number 
of  clients  who  were  served  by  the  workshop  during  the  reporting  year.    This 
variable  is  assumed  to  measure  one  aspect  of  the  long-term  vs.  short-term 
orientation  of  the  facility. 

Variable  5:    "Age  of  the  Workshop"  (Age)  -  This  variable  indicates 
the  number  of  years  since  the  workshop  commenced  operation. 

Variable  6:    "Turnover  Rate"    (TR)  -  This  variable  consists  of  the 
average  daily  attendance  as  a  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  clients  served 
during  the  reporting  year.    Actually,  the  turnover  rate  is  1  minus  this  ratio. 

Variable  7:    "Public  Cost  per  Client"  (PC)  -  This  measure  is  the  dif- 
ference between  total  expenses  and  business  income  divided  by  the  number 
of  clients  served.    This  measure  indicates  the  extent  to  which  nonbusiness 
income  is  needed  to  pay  for  each  client  served  during  the  reporting  year.  The 
term  public  cost  is  used  because  this  represents  the  cost  to  society  for  the  client. 

Variable  8:    "Expense  per  ADA"  (E/C)  -  This  variable  is  the  total 
expense  of  the  workshop  divided  by  the  average  daily  attendance.    The  meas- 
ure indicates  the  cost  per  client -year  which  the  shop  must  pay. 

Variable  9:    "Workshop  Profit"  (E-T)  -  This  variable  indicates  the 
difference  between  income  and  expenses  or  surplus  income  per  year. 
Long-term  or  capital  expenses  are  not  included. 
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Variable  10:    "Staff/Client  Ratio"  (S/C)  -  This  variable  indicates 
the  ratio  of  number  of  staff  to  number  of  clients.    This  variable  is  not 
included  for  workshops  for  the  blind  because  there  was  some  confusion 
concerning  the  status  of  some  employees  in  many  of  the  workshops  for 
the  blind. 

Variable  11:    "Professional  Staff  Salary  Ratio"  (PS/TSS)  -  This 
variable  is  the  proportion  of  total  staff  salaries  paid  to  professionals. 
Professionals  are  defined  as  the  director  and  those  staff  members  whose 
major  job  function  is  to  provide  rehabilitation  service  and  whose  educa- 
tional background  includes  at  least  a  college  degree.    That  is,  work  super- 
visors and  administrators  other  than  the  director  were  not  included. 

Variable  12:    "Professional  Staff  Ratio"  (P/TS)  -  This  variable  is 
the  proportion  of  total  staff  made  up  of  professionals.  Actually  the  ratio 
is  1  minus  the  proportion  of  nonprofessionals.  However,  the  purpose  of 
the  measure  is  to  indicate  the  degree  of  professionalism  maintained  by 
the  facility. 

Variable  13:    "Director's  Rehabilitation  Experience"  (DR)  -  This 
variable  is  the  number  of  years  of  previous  experience  in  the  field  of  re- 
habilitation which  the  director  has. 

Many  of  the  above  variables  are  taken  from  other  studies  in  which  a  rela- 
tionship to  placement  was  found  or  they  are  proxy  variables  for  such 
measures.  -/ 

2.  Multiple -Regression  Analyses 

A  series  of  multiple-regression  analyses  were  applied  to  selected  organiza- 
tional variables  in  relation  to  placement,  as  measured  by:    Total  Clients 
Placed;  and  Placement  Ratio.    The  analyses  included  separate  runs  for  work- 
shops for  the  blind,  for  WACs,  for  regular  workshops  (exclusive  of  the  blind), 
for  all  regular  workshops,  and  for  all  workshops.  The  following  were  the  two 
output  measures  or  dependent  variables  used  for  the  analysis. 

Output  Measure  1:    The  total  number  of  clients  placed  into  competitive 
employment  by  the  workshop  in  the  report  year.    This  variable  will  be  re- 
ferred to  as  "Number  Placed.  " 


2/ 

-     Button,  Wm.  ,  ed..,  the  Rehabilitation  Sheltered  Workshops  and  the 

Disadvantaged:    A  Exploration  in  Manpower  Policy,  Ithaca,  1970. 
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Output  Measure  2:     The  proportion  of  clients  placed  to  the  total  number 
of  clients  served  during  the  report  year.     This  variable  will  be  referred  to 
as  the  "Placement  Ratio.  " 

Tables  41  and  42  indicate  the  percentage  of  variance  contributed  by  each  se- 
lected variable  to  the  outcome  measures.    By  percentage  of  variance  is  meant, 
roughly,  that  amount  which  is  independently  explained  by  the  measure.    As 
can  be  seen  in  Tables  43  and  44,  the   proportion  of  evaluees-trainees  to  total 
clients  was  important  in  explaining  placement  for  Ml/MR  and  general  work- 
shops, but  not  for  workshops  for  the  blind  or  WACs.     In  the  latter  workshops, 
the  measure  most  related  to  number  of  clients  placed,  other  than  size,  was 
not  E-T/C,  but  turnover  rate  (ADA  as  a  proportion  of  total  clients  served) . 
While  these  two  measures  are  interrelated,  each  has  an  independent  effect 
on  the  number  of  placements.    One  possible  explanation  is  that  the  E-T/C 
relationship  is  a  result  of  serving  a  large  proportion  of  less  severely  handi- 
capped clients,  who  require  only  evaluation  and  work  adjustment  and  then 
become  placeable.    WACs,  by  definition,  and  most  workshops  for  the  blind, 
by  practice,  do  not  deal  with  these  types  of  clients;  moreover,  they  do  not 
exhibit  this  relationship. 

Turnover  rate  has  a  different  relationship — rather  than  affecting  placement, 
it  probably  is  affected  by  placement.    Workshops  with  a  high  number  of 
placements  tend  to  replace  those  who  are  placed  with  other  clients.    Thus, 
as  the  results  show,  the  number  of  placements  is  related  to  turnover  rate, 
but  the  placement  rate  is  not. 

The  proportion  of  professionals  to  total  staff  was  another  significant  dif- 
ferentiating variable  in  regard  to  both  number  placed  and  placement  ratio 
for  regular  workshops.     This  measure  also  related  to  number  placed  for 
all  workshops  and  for  the  combined  Ml/MR  and  general  workshops.    P/TS 
was  related  to  Placement  Ratio  for  workshops  for  the  blind. 

The  only  other  measure  relating  to  placement  for  more  than  one  subanalysis 
was  expense  per  client  (i.e.  ,  total  workshop  expenses t  ADA).    This  variable 
was  significantly  related  to  the  number  of  clients  placed  in  regular  work- 
shops, workshops  for  the  blind,  and  in  regular  workshops  (exclusive  of  those 
for  f-he  blind).  It  was  related  to  placement  rate,  however,  only  for  workshops 
for  the  blind. 

Differences  among  workshop  types  are  evident  not  only  in  the  varying  rates 
of  placement  or  the  average  number  of  placements  between  the  types 
(Table  39) •  but  also  in  the  pattern  of  factors  that  relate  to  placement 
(Tables  43  and  44). 

E-T/C  was  related  to  both  placement  measures  for  those  workshops  that 
served  clients  other  than  the  blind,  but  not  the  workshops  for  the  blind 
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Table  41 

Percent  of  Variance  Contributed  by- 
Each  Selected  Organizational  Variable  and 
Total  of  Variables  to  Number  of  Clients  Placed 


Regular 

All 

Work 

Workshops 

Other 

Ail 

Regular 

Activities 

for  the 

Regular 

Variable 

Programs 

Workshops 

Centers 

Blind 

Workshops 

Total  Number 

35.8 

37.1 

51.6 

87.8 

41.9 

P&S 

00.1 

00.4 

00.3 

02.8 

00.0 

ADA 

18.2** 

21.3** 

32.0** 

56.7** 

19.8** 

BI/WI 

00.4 

00.3 

00.4 

01.5 

00.6 

E-T/C 

11.0** 

03.7** 

02.0 

00.1 

03.0** 

Age 

00.7* 

00.3 

00.4 

01.0 

00.8 

TR 

02.7** 

03.0** 

10.2** 

14.2** 

14.6** 

PC 

00.7* 

00.3 

01.0 

01.5 

00.2 

E/C 

00.5 

01.1** 

00.0 

05.1** 

00.9* 

E-T 

00.2 

00.0 

03. 7** 

00.0 

00.1 

S/C 

X 

X 

00.6 

X 

00.1 

PS/TSS 

00.0 

00.0 

00.0 

00.0 

00.0 

P/TS 

01.3** 

01.6** 

00.3 

01.0 

01.7** 

DR 

00.0 

00.0 

00.6 

03.9* 

00.1 

*  F  =  p  <.05 

**  F  =  p<..01 
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Table  42 

Percent  of  Variance  Contributed  by 

Each  Selected  Variable  and  Total  of 

Variables  to  Placement  Ratio 


Regular 

All 

Work 

Workshops 

Other 

All 

Regular 

Activities 

for  the 

Regular 

Variables 

Programs 

Workshops 

Centers 

Blind 

WorkshODS 

Total  Number 

21.2 

22.2 

20.3 

76.1 

21.1 

P&S 

00.3 

00.2 

00.1 

21.8** 

00.2 

ADA 

00.1 

00.2 

01.6 

00.0 

00.6 

BI/WI 

00.0 

00.0 

02.8 

09.9** 

00.5 

E-T/C 

17.6** 

17.8** 

02.1 

00.8 

17.0** 

Age 

00.6 

01.4* 

02.1 

14.3^ 

00.0 

TR 

00.6 

00.4 

00.0 

00.9 

00.2 

PC 

00.1 

00.0 

02.8 

04.5 

00.0 

E/C 

00.0 

00.2 

01.1 

08.4* 

00.1 

E-T 

00.8 

00.6 

01.9 

00.0 

01.4 

s/c 

X 

X 

01.4 

X 

00.2 

PS/TSS 

00.0 

00.0 

01.8 

02.9 

00.0 

P/TS 

00.8 

01.3* 

01.3 

11.3* 

00.9 

DR 

00.1 

00.0 

01.2 

01.2 

00.0 

*  F  =p  -C.05 
**  F  =  p  -C  .01 

—  Age  was  the  variable  which  correlated  highest  with  Placement  Ratio.  However, 
the  proportion  of  variance  which  it  accounted  for  as  the  first  variable  entered  into 
the  multiple  regression  was  not  significantly  greater  than  zero. 
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Table  43 

Correlations  Between  Selected 

Organizational  Variables 
and  Number  of  Clients  Placed 


Regular 

All 

Work 

Workshops 

Other 

All 

Regular 

Activities 

for  the 

Regular 

Variables 

Programs 

Workshops 

Centers 

Blind 

Workshops 

Total  Number 

258 

191 

67 

24 

167 

P&S 

.16 

.14 

.23 

.73 

.13 

ADA 

.43 

.46 

.56 

.75 

.44 

BI/WI 

-.02 

-.11 

.13 

.23 

-.09 

E-T/C 

.37 

.35 

.19 

.38 

.34 

Age 

.20 

.  16 

-.02 

.20 

.30 

TR 

.18 

.26 

.13 

.22 

.39 

PC 

-.11 

-.13 

.04 

-.26 

-.10 

E/C 

.00 

-.04 

.01 

-.03 

.00 

E-T 

.29 

.27 

.50 

.75 

.26 

S/C 

X 

X 

-.05 

X 

.01 

PS/TSS 

-.07 

-.07 

-.29 

-.05 

-.07 

P/TS 

.19 

.21 

.08 

.04 

.23 

DR 

.05 

.08 

.00 

-.07 

.08 
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Table  44 

Correlations  Between  Selected  Organizational  Variables 
and  Placement  Ratio 


Regular 

All 

.York 

Workshops 

Other 

All 

Regular 

Activities 

for  the 

Regular 

Variables 

Programs 

Workshops 

Centers 

Blind 

Workshops 

Total  Number 

258 

191 

67 

24 

167 

P&S 

.11 

.10 

.08 

.37 

.06 

ADA 

-.03 

-.04 

-.03 

.05 

-.08 

BI/WI 

-.04 

-.12 

-.08 

.  17 

-.11 

E-T/C 

.42 

.42 

.15 

.28 

.41 

Age 

-.08 

-.15 

-.14 

-.38 

-.03 

TR 

.17 

.19 

.12 

.24 

.19 

PC 

-.06 

-.07 

-.14 

-.29 

-.02 

E/C 

-.02 

-.08 

.02 

-.30 

-.01 

E-T 

-.02 

-.05 

.02 

.05 

-.06 

S/C 

X 

X 

.04 

X 

.04 

PS/TSS 

.00 

.02 

-.10 

.24 

.00 

P/TS 

.12 

.10 

.11 

.30 

.10 

DR 

.01 

.03 

-.02 

-.11 

.05 
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or  for  WACs.    As  mentioned  before,  the  proportion  of  professionals  to  total 
staff  also  is  related  to  the  number  placed  by  workshops  for  clients  other  than 
the  blind. 

The  director's  previous  rehabilitation  experience  was  related  to  the  number 
of  clients  placed  by  workshops  for  the  blind,  but  it  was  not  significant  for 
any  other  workshop  type.    Contrary  to  expectations,  the  relationship  was 
negative.    As  for  Placement  Rate,  the  number  of  programs  and  services 
offered,  the  proportion  of  business  income  to  workshop  income,  expense  per 
client,  and  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  professional  staff  to  total  staff 
are  all  significantly  related,  and  a  relationship  between  age  of  workshop 
and  outcome  is  suggested.    Perhaps,  older  workshops  have  more  community 
contacts. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  that,  in  workshops  for  the  blind,  the  number 
of  programs  and  services  offered  was  the  strongest  measure  in  predicting 
Placement  Rate.    This  measure  did  not  show  up  as  important  for  any  other 
workshop  type.    What  might  be  indicated  as  important  is  the  rehabilitation 
orientation  of  the  workshop.    This  variable  may  point  up  the  exceptions 
among  workshops  for  the  blind — since  most  of  these  workshops  consider 
themselves  to  be  long-term  employment  facilities.     The  significance  of  P/TS 
further  supports  this  notion.     In  this  regard,  the  relationship  of  the  pro- 
portion of  Business  Income  to  total  Workshop  Income  to  high  placement  is 
puzzling.    A  possible  explanation  is  that  this  variable  differentiates  among 
the  workshops  that  are  not  rehabilitation  oriented,  but  that  have  placement 
success. 

While  expense  per  client  is  related  to  placement,  the  relationship  is  negative. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  know  more  about  what  type  of  expenses  are  involved, 
in  order  to  interpret  this  relationship.    There  does  seem  to  be  a  relationship 
between  this  measure  and  Bl/WI  (r  =  .26)  among  workshops  for  the  blind. 
Hence,  the  puzzling  result  is  that  workshops  for  the  blind  that  tend  to  be 
business  oriented  do  better  at  placement.    Although  business  orientation 
is  associated  with  higher  expense  per  cliait,  lower  expense  per  client  is 
related  to  higher  placement.     It  may  be  that,  among  business-oriented 
workshops  for  the  blind,  workshops  paying  lower  wages  are  those  tending 
to  place  more  clients. 

No  one  measure  by  itself  related  significantly  to  the  high  placement  ratio 
among  WACs.    Workshop  surplus  (in  addition  to  size  and  TR)  was  related 
to  number  placed  for  WACs.    The  relationship  wasa  negative  one,  however. 
Thus,  the  lower  the  surplus  of  funds,  the  greater  the  number  of  placements. 
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3.  All  Programs 

As  might  be  expected,  average  daily  attendance  was  the  variable  most  strongly 
related  to  number  of  clients  placed  (r=.  43).    Two  other  variables,  evaluee- 
trainees/total  clients  served  and  workshop  surplus  yielded  substantial 
correlations. 

In  looking  at  the  effect  of  the  total  cluster  of  variables  the  effect  of  the  work- 
shop surplus  is  negated  and  seems  to  be  an  artifact  of  the  relationship  between 
profit  and  several  other  variables  (Public  Cost  per  Client  Served,  ADA, 
Programs  and  Services,  and  Age  of  the  Workshop).    By  examining  the  com- 
plex of  clusters,  four  measures  other  than  the  two  major  variables  added 
significant  (p  --C  .  05)  explanatory  value  (Turnover  Rate,  Professional  Staff 
Ratio,  Age  of  Workshop,  and  Public  Cost  per  Client).    The  set  of  variables 
as  a  whole  was  able  to  explain  36  percent  of  the  variance. 

Examination  of  the  relationship  between  the  input  measures  and  placement 
ratio  showed  only  one  variable,  Evaluee-Trainees/Total  Clients  Served  as 
having  a  strong  relationship  (r=.  42).  The  cluster  of  variables  was  able  to 
explain  only  21  percent  of  the  variance. 

It  can  be  seen  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  sheltered  workshops  placed  fewer 
than  11  clients  into  competitive  employment  during  the  1973-74  period,  which 
constituted  their  reporting  year.     By  eliminating  WACs  from  consideration, 
one  half  of  the  regular  workshops  placed  17  or  more  clients.     Breakdowns 
by  workshop  type  indicate  that  workshops  for  general  disabilities  tend  to 
have  more  placements  (median  =  23.  6)  than  any  other  type.    On  the  average, 
WACs  placed  only  5.4  clients;  however,  this  is  still  a  greater  number  of 
placements  than  that  of  workshops  for  the  blind — median  =  3.9.    Size  obvious- 
ly plays  a  strong  role  in  determining  the  number  of  placements.     (The  effect 
of  size  will  be  discussed  later.) 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  differential  distributions  among  sampled  work- 
shops that  reported  no  placements.    The  same  trends  with  regard  to  workshop 
types  prevail.    Only  7  percent  of  the  workshops  for  general  disabilities  claim 
no  placements;  30  percent  of  the  workshops  for  tne  blind  and  27  percent  of  the 
WACs  claim  no  placements. 

The  placement  ratio  projected  for  the  universe  of  workshops  is  only  10  percent. 
However,  the  projected  placement  ratio  rises  to  13  percent,  when  WACs  are 
eliminated.    While  workshops  for  the  blind  show  a  placement  ratio  of  only  7  per- 
cent, it  should  be  noted  that  these  are  primarily  long-term  workshops. 

Only  20  workshops  in  the  entire  sample  have  placement  ratios  greater  than  30 
percent.    More  than  one  half  of  these  (11)  were  workshops  in  the  MI/MR  cate- 
gory.    Four  workshops,  all  in  the  MI/MR  workshop  category,  placed  more 
than  one  half  of  their  clients . 
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a.  Regular  Workshops 

In  examining  the  relationship  between  the  input  measures  and  the  number 
placed  in  the  regular  workshops  (i.e.  ,  eliminating  free-standing  WACs,the 
highest  relationship  is  still  ADA  (r=.  46).     Evaluee-Trainees/Total  Clients 
Served  and  Workshop  Profit  showed  a  relationship  to  outcome  as  they  did 
in  all  programs.  However,  a  relationship  between  Turnover  Rate  and  the 
outcome  variable  was  found  in  the  regular  workshops.     Examination  of  the 
complex  of  variables  showed  the  same  general  pattern  as  shown  for  all 
programs  with  ADA,  Evaluee-Trainees/Total  Clients  Served,  Turnover 
Rate  and  Professional  Staff  Ratio  as  the  four  major  explanatory  variables. 
Age  of  Workshop  and  Public  Cost  per  Client  did  not  show  the  effect  that 
they  exerted  across  all  the  programs;  but,  Expense  per  ADA,  which  was 
not  significantly  related  to  outcome  across  all  the  programs,  did  signif- 
icantly relate  to  outcome  among  the  regular  workshops  in  the  all-programs 
analysis.    The  amount  of  variance  accounted  for  by  the  complex  was  37 
percent. 

The  relationship  between  the  input  variables  and  Placement  Ratio  again 
showed  the  same  strong  relationship  between  Evaluee-Trainees/Total 
Clients  Served  as  in  the  overall  analysis  (r=.  42)  and  no  other  strong  simple 
correlations.     In  examining  the  complex  of  variables,  however,  a  slightly 
more  intricate  relationship  to  output  was  discovered  than  was  the  case  for 
all  programs. 

While  E-T/C  was  also  clearly  the  dominant  single  variable  (as  was  true  in 
all  programs),  two  other  variables  showed  a  significant  (p- --.  05)  contribution 
(Age  of  Workshop  and  Professional  Staff  Ratio).    Again,  the  total  percent 
of  variance  accounted  for  was  small  (22  percent). 

b.  Work  Activities  Centers 


Examining  work  activities  centers  only  with  respect  to  number  of  clients 
placed,  the  relationship  between  both  ADA  and  Workshop  Profit  to  outcome 
was  even  stronger  than  was  the  case  for  regular  workshop  programs.  Modest 
correlations  to  outcome  were  found  also  with  respect  to  Professional  Staff 
Salary  Ratio  (negatively  related  (r=-.  29)  and  Programs  and  Services  (r=.  23). 

In  considering  the  complex  of  variables,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the 
higher  simple  correlations  just  discussed,  considerably  more  of  the  variance 
(52  percent)  was  explainable  by  the  complex  than  was  the  case  for  regular 
workshops  of  all  programs.    The  pattern  of  variables  as  they  related  to  out- 
come was  also  somewhat  different  from  what  was  seen  previously.     While 
ADA  was  again  the  principal  determinant,  Turnover  Rate  supplanted  E-T/C 
as  the  next  most  significant  factor.  The  only  other  significant  factor  (p^C.  01) 
was  Workshop  Profit,  which  was  not  a  significant  variable  in  the  two  pre- 
viously discussed  analyses  utilizing  number  of  clients  placed  as  the  outcome 
measure. 
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Although  explanation  of  the  first  outcome  variable  was  stronger  with  respect 
to  WACs  than  with  regular  programs  or  all  programs,  the  opposite  trend  was 
shown  in  regard  to  placement  ratio.  Looking  at  the  simple  correlations,  no 
single  variable  correlated  even  as  much  as  .  15  with  outcome.    Nor  did  the 
combination  of  variables  significantly  account  for  outcome. 

c.  Workshops  for  the  Blind 

Examination  of  the  relationship  between  the  input  variables  and  number  of 
clients  placed  from  workshops  for  the  blind  showed  an  even  stronger  corre- 
lation between  ADA  and  outcome  (r=.  75)  than  was  found  for  the  three  previous 
analyses  utilizing  the  first  outcome  variable.  A  strong  relationship  was  also 
found  between  Workshop  Profit  and  outcome  (r=.  73).  In  workshops  for  the 
blind,  ADA,  Workshop  Profit,  and  the  number  of  Programs  and  Services  are 
themselves  highly  interrelated.    More  moderate  relationships  to  outcome 
were  shown  by  E-T/C  (r=.  38),  Public  Cost  per  Client  Served  (negatively 
related  r=.  26),  Business  Income/Workshop  Income  (r=.  23),  and  Turnover 
Rate  (r=.  22).    The  complex  of  variables  was  able  to  explain  most  of  the 
variance  (88  percent).    ADA  and  Turnover  Rate  were  the  two  strongest 
variables,  accounting  themselves  for  71  percent  of  the  variance.    Also 
adding  significant  explanatory  power  were  Expense  per  ADA  (p  <L  .  05), 
and  the  Director's  Rehabilitation  Experience  (p<CL-05).    It  is  important 
to  point  out  that,  in  and  of  itself,  this  variable  has  no  correlation  with 
outcome  and  is  significant  only  in  combination  with  the  three  other  contrib- 
utory variables  and  Programs  and  Services. 

The  relationship  of  the  input  measures  to  Placement  Ratio  yielded  a  com- 
pletely different  relationship  than  did  the  relationship  to  Total  Clients  Placed. 
The  pattern  also  substantially  differed  from  the  three  previously  discussed 
analyses  utilizing  placement  ratio  as  the  outcome  measure. 

The  simple  correlations  showed  the  highest  correlation  to  be  a  negative  re- 
lationship with  Age  of  Workshop  (r=-.38).The  second  highest  relationship 
was  with  Programs  and  Services  (r=.  37).    Some  correlation  to  Placement 
Ratio  was  also  shown  by  Expense  per  ADA  (r=-.29).  Professional  Staff  Ratio 
(r=-.  30),  E-T/C  (r=.  28),  Professional  Staff  Salary  Ratio  (r=.  24),  and  Turn- 
over Rate  (r=.  24). 

The  relationship  of  the  combination  of  input  measures  to  Placement  Ratio 
showed  an  unusual  pattern.  Although  Age  of  Workshop  had  the  highest 
simple  correlation  to  outcome,  by  itself,  it  did  not  account  for  a  significant 
portion  of  the  variance.     Programs  and  Services  and  Bl/WI  were  the  two 
most  significant  variables  (p  -*C.01),  with  Director's  Rehabilitation  Ex- 
perience and  Expense  per  ADA  (p-<L.05)  also  significantly  contributing. 
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It  is  also  interesting  that,  among  workshops  for  the  blind,  age  of  workshop 
positively  correlated  with  number  of  clients  placed;  but  negatively  related 
to  placement  ratio. 

d.  Regular  Workshops  for  General  Disabilities 

(Exclusive  of  the  Blind) 

Analyzing  the  workshops  for  general  disabilities  (exclusive  of  the  blind)  in 
relation  to  Total  Clients  Placed,  the  strongest  simple  correlation  was  ADA. 
However,  the  correlation  (r=.  44)  is  not  as  strong  as  is  the  relationship  in 
workshops  for  the  blind.  Other  variables  relating  to  outcome  were:  Turnover 
Rate  (r=.  39),  Evaluee-Trainees/Total  Clients  Served  (r=.  34),  Age  of  Work- 
shop (r=.  23).     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Age  of  Workshop  and  Workshop 
Profit  were  not  correlated  to  number  of  clients  placed  in  workshops  for  the 
blind.    Workshop  Profit  did  not  correlate  with  this  outcome  variable  in 
WACs,  however.     It  is  interesting  that,  among  workshops  for  the  blind,  Age 
of  Workshop  did  not  correlate  with  number  of  clients  placed;  but  it  was  nega- 
tively related  to  placement  ratio.    The  relationship  with  age  in  the  workshops 
for  general  disabilities  (exclusive  of  the  blind)  may  have  been  largely  a  func- 
tion of  a  substantial  correlation  between  Age  of  Workshop  and  ADA  (r=.  42). 

Considering  the  combination  of  variables,  then,  Age  of  Workshop  does  not 
turn  out  to  be  significant.  ADA,  Turnover  Rate,  E-T/C  and  Professional 
Staff  Ratio  all  contributed  substantially  (p  <c  .  01),  while  Expense  per  ADA 
also  contributed  significantly  to  the  variance  (p  ^.05).  Thus,  in  comparing 
workshops  for  general  disabilities  (exclusive  of  the  blind)  and  workshops  for 
the  blind,  E-T/C  was  a  significant  variable  for  the  former,  but  not  for  the 
latter,  type  of  workshops,  and  Workshop  Profit  was  a  significant  factor  for 
the  latter,  but  not  for  the  former,  type  of  workshops — as  contributing  to  the 
number  of  clients  placed.  The  complex  of  variables  accounted  for  42  percent 
of  the  total  variance. 

In  regard  to  Placement  Ratio,  E-T/C  was  the  only  input  variable  showing  a 
substantial  relationship  to  outcome  (r=.  41).  The  complex  of  variables  was 
able  to  account  for  only  21  percent  of  the  variance,  with  E-T/C  as  the  only 
variable  contributing  significantly  (p<d-01). 

C.  Factors  Relating  to  Organizational  Business  Success 

Analyses  were  applied  to  selected  organizational  variables  in  relation  to 
business  success  as  measured  by  the  relationship  of  business  income  to  ADA. 
That  is,  business  success  is  defined  here  as  the  income  from  business  (i.  e.  , 
subcontracts,  prime  manufacturing,  etc.)  accrued  on  a  per  client  basis.  The 
measure  also  takes  into  account  monies  utilized  for  materials  needed  and 
clients  served,  who  are  essentially  nonproductive.  The  ratio  used  is: 

Total  Business  Income  -  Other  Direct  Costs 


ADA  -  ADA  E/T  Clients 
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That  is,  other  direct  costs  are  subtracted  from  Total  Business  Income  on  the 
assumption  that  nearly  all  other  direct  costs  are  material  costs.     If  other 
direct  costs  were  not  subtracted,  a  distinct  advantage  would  accrue  to  those 
workshops  which  are  prime  manufacturers — since  contracts  must  take  ma- 
terial costs  into  account.    Evaluee-Trainee  ADA  is  subtracted  out  of  total 
ADA  because,  essentially,  these  clients  are  not  working  at  the  shop  for  pro- 
duction reasons;  they  are  there  for  training  and  evaluation.   Costs  accrued 
for  these  clients  are  picked  up  almost  entirely  by  nonbusiness  income.    The 
value  of  this  outcome  variable  is  a  function  of  the  extent  to  which  the  assump- 
tions above  are  valid.   For  example,  some  workshops  may  utilize  evaluee- 
trainees  as  work-producing  employees.   If  this  were  the  case,  their  measured 
success  would  be  higher  than  their  actual  success. 

There  were  12  independent  variables  utilized  for  the  analyses: 

Variable  1:    "Average  Daily  Attendance"  (ADA) 

Variable  2:    "Business  Orientation  of  the  Board"  (BOB)  -  This  variable 
indicates  whether  or  not  the  board  of  directors  has  a  majority  of  members  from 
business  and  industry. 

Variable  3:    "Termination  Rate"    (TMR)  -  This  variable  indicates  the 
number  of  clients  who  terminate  for  any  reason,  as  a  proportion  of  total 
clients  served. 

Variable  4:    "Turnover  Rate"    (TR) 

Variable  5:    "Attendance/Capacity  Ratio"  (A/C)  -  This  variable  is  the 
proportion  of  average  daily  attendance  to  the  client  capacity  of  the  workshop 

Variable  6:    "Capacity  Utilization  Rate"    (CUR)  -  This  variable  is  the 
ratio  of  client  caseload  to  workshop  capacity,  or  the  extent  to  which  the  work- 
shop handles  a  caseload  in  relation  to  full  capacity. 

Variable  7:    "Number  of  Jobs"  -  This  variable  indicates  the  number 
of  different  types  of  jobs  at  which  clients  work  in  the  workshop. 

Variable  8:    "Placement  Ratio"  (PR) 

Variable  9:    "Staff/Client  Salary  Ratio"  (SS/CS)  -  This  variable  is  the 
ratio  of  total  staff  salaries  to  total  client  salaries  paid  by  the  workshop. 

Variable  10:    "Professional  Staff  Salary  Ratio"  (PS/TSS) 

"Business  Income/Workshop  Income"  (Bl/WI) 

"Programs  and  Services"  (P&S) 


Variable  11 


Variable  12 
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Table  45  shows  the  distribution  of  Business  Income  per  client  ratios  by 
workshop  type,  Little  difference  can  be  seen  among  workshop  types, 
except  for  the  obviously  greater  per  client  Business  Income  generated 
by  workshops  for  the  blind.    WACs  show  no  difference  from  regular  work- 
shops.   The  superiority  of  workshops  for  the  blind  may  well  be  in  their 
relative  success  at  obtaining  business  through  Wagner-O'Day.    The  lack 
of  difference  between  WACs  and  regular  workshops  is  indeed  a  surprise, 
especially  when  one  considers  the  lower  need  of  WACs  to  generate  income 
per  client.     (Actually,  a  trend  in  favor  of  WACs  occurs  when  they  are  com- 
pared to  regular  workshops  other  than  those  for  the  blind. ) 

Workshops  which  were  more  business  oriented — that  is,  those  which  gain 
a  greater  proportion  of  their  income  through  business — tended  to  show  the 
greater  business  success.  (See  Table  46. )  This  measure  showed  up  stronger 
than  any  other  for  all  types  of  workshops.  No  other  general  trend  was  dis- 
cernible. However,  the  analysis  was  unable  to  discern  many  strong  rela- 
tionships to  the  outcome  measures.  While  this  problem  may  have  been  due 
to  the  selection  of  the  output  measures,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  variability 
exhibited  by  the  business  success  measure  itself  reduced  the  possibility  of 
significant  associations. 

There  were  some  different  patterns  of  relationships  among  the  input  meas- 
ures and  outcome  when  different  workshop  types  were  examined.     For  the 
regular  workshops  (Ml/MR  and  general),  turnover  rate  and  number  of  pro- 
grams and  services  related  to  business  success.  Moreover,  the  relation- 
ship was  positive  in  both  cases.    This  finding  contradicts  the  notion  that 
rehabilitation  success  and  business  success  are  inversely  related.    The 
Ml/MR  and  general  workshops  that  show  business  success  are  more  often 
than  not  "turning  over"  their  clientele  instead  of  just  retaining  their  well- 
trained  workers.     (Of  course,  there  is  the  possibility  that  they  are 
"creaming" — referring  out  the  low  producers.)  Moreover,  these  workshops, 
more  often  than  not,  are  providing  more  programs  and  services  for  their 
clients.    That  is  not  to  say  that  rehabilitation  success  and  placement  success 
are  positively  related;  the  data  show  no  relationship  at  all  between  the  two. 
Strong  rehabilitation  orientation  does  not  preclude  business  success.     It 
might  be  that  the  relationship  of  P&S  to  outcome  operates  for  those  business- 
successful  workshops  which  are  not  business  oriented,-/   since  Bl/WI  and 
P&S  are  negatively  related  (-.35). 


3/ 

—     The  term  "business  oriented"  as  used  here  simply  means  those  workshops 

that  rely  relatively  more  on  business  income  than  other  workshops.  A  work- 
shop could  be  very  sophisticated  in  business,  but  not  be  "business  oriented"  in 
this  sense — if  they  also  receive  much  income  from  referrals,  charity,  or  grants. 
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Total 


$5.1 


a/ 


Table  45 

Mean  Business  Income  (in  thousands)  per  Client 
for  Sampled  Workshops  by  Workshop  Type 


a/ 


All  Work 

Regular           Activities 
Workshops Centers 


Regular 

Workshops 
for  the 

Blind 


Other 
Regular 

Workshops 


$5.0 


$5.1 


$5.8 


$4.9 


Business  Income  per  client 


Total  Business  Income  -  Other  Direct  Costs 
ADA  -  ADA  (E/T  Clients) 


Table  46 

Percent  of  Variance  Contributed  by  Each  Selected  Variable 
and  Total  of  Variables  to  Business  Income 
per  Client 


All 

Work 

Regular 

Regular 

All 

Regular 

Activities 

Workshops 

Workshops 

Variable 

Workshops 

Workshops 

Centers 

for  the  Blind 

Other 

Total 

06.6 

13.0 

09.6 

26.4 

14.3 

ADA 

00.2 

00.5 

01.5 

01.8 

00.4 

BOB 

00.5 

00.1 

00.0 

00.0 

00.2 

TMR 

00.2 

02. 1** 

00.0 

01.7 

00.4 

TR 

00.0 

00.0 

00.0 

00.5 

02.4** 

A/C 

00.0 

00.2 

00.3 

00.5 

00.4 

CUR 

00.2 

00.5 

00.1 

02.8 

00.4 

J 

00.3 

01.1* 

00.0 

05.4 

00.8 

PR 

00.2 

00.4 

00.2 

02.0 

00.3 

ss/cs 

00.1 

00.0 

00.1 

00.4 

00.0 

PS/TSS 

00.0 

00.1 

00.1 

02.0 

00.2 

BI/WI 

04.7** 

06.4** 

06.0* 

08.5 

06.7** 

P&S 

00.3 

01.4* 

00.7 

00.7 

02.2** 

*  F=p 

< 

05 

**  F  =  p 

< 

01 
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Relationships  of  these  measures  of  business  success  in  workshops  for  the 
blind  were  not  strong  enough  to  reach  significance  (due  in  part  to  the  small 
number  of  workshops  in  that  category) .    However,  the  combination  of  work- 
shops for  the  blind  with  the  other  regular  workshops  revealed  two  associations 
with  outcome  that  seem  heavily  influenced  by  the  workshops  for  the  blind — 
termination  rate  and  number  of  jobs. 

Both  of  these  relationships  seem  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  hypothesis  that  those  workshops  in  which  relatively  few  clients 
leave  might  gain  the  most  income  because  veteran  productive  workers  are 
retained.     However,  a  "creaming"  hypothesis  cannot  be  ruled  out,  especially 
since  placement  ratio  does  not  seem  related  to  business  success  (although 
a  slight  negative  trend  exists).    A  possibility  is  that, when  low  producers  are 
selected  out  in  order  to  generate  more  production  per  client,  business  success 
results. 

The  relationship  of  number  of  jobs  to  outcome  is  a  negative  one.    Since  a 
great  deal  of  this  influence  is  from  workshops  for  the  blind,  perhaps  this 
relationship  is  due  to  relatively  lucrative  Wagner-O'Day  business  that 
usually  requires  many  workers  on  one  particular  task,  and  thus  restricts 
the  types  of  jobs  offered  at  these  facilities.     The  result  also  supports  the 
notion  that  greater  specialization  results  in  greater  business  success. 
While  creating  more  types  of  job  opportunities  may  be  beneficial  theoretically-- 
from  a  rehabilitation  point  of  view — it  is  not  beneficial  from  a  business  point 
of  view;  while  diversification  may  increase  the  possibility  of  different  types 
of  contracts,  it  does  not  seem  to  increase  the  amount  of  income  per  client. 
Diversification,  however,  should  open  the  number  of  slots  at  a  facility. 

None  of  the  input  variables  other  than  Bl/WI  seemed  to  account  for  business 
success  inWACs. 

a.  All  Workshops 

Table  47  shows  the  distribution  of  business  income  per  client  ratios  by 
workshop  type.    The  major  difference  among  workshop  types,  was  the  ob- 
viously greater  per-client  business  incomes  generated  by  workshops  for 
the  blind.    WACs  show  no  less  a  ratio  than  regular  workshops. 

Unfortunately,  the  complex  of  independent  variables  selected  was  not  able 
to  account  for  more  than  7  percent  of  the  variance  of  the  business-success 
measure.    A  problem  in  the  analysis  may  have  been  the  tremendous  vari- 
ability  of  the  dependent  variable  itself  (SD=23.4;  Mean=5. 1).    Thus,  the  out- 
come measure  selected  proved  to  be  rather  unstable. 

Examining  the  simple  correlations  (see  Table  48,)  the  proportion  of  work- 
shop income  made  up  of  business  income  was  the  only  variable  showing  a 
significant  relationship  (r=.22).    No  other  variables  were  able  to  account 
for  a  significant  part  of  the  variance  (see  Table  49). 
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Table  47 

Mean  Business  Income  (in  thousands)  per  Client 
for  Sampled  Workshops  by  Workshop  Type 


a/ 


Total 


Regular 

All 

Work 

Workshops 

Other 

Regular 

Activities 

for  the 

Regular 

Workshops 

Centers 

Blind 

Workshops 

$5.1 


$5.0 


$5.1 


$5. 


$4.9 


a/ 


Business  Income  per  client  = 


Total  Business  Income  -  Other  Direct  Costs 
ADA  -  ADA  (E/T  Clients) 


Table  48 

Correlations  Between  Selected 

Organizational  Variables 

and  Business  Income  per  Client 

by  Type  of  Workshop 


Regular 

All 

Work 

Workshops 

Other 

All 

Regular 

Activities 

for  the 

Regular 

Variables 

Workshops 

Workshops 

Centers 

Blind 

Workshops 

Total  Number 

320 

241 

79 

42 

199 

ADA 

-.08 

-.09 

-.08 

-.06 

-.09 

BOB 

.08 

.08 

.11 

-.02 

.04 

TMR 

.06 

.16 

-.06 

.10 

.17 

TR 

.04 

.09 

.02 

.06 

.16 

A/C 

-.03 

-.02 

-.04 

-.10 

-.02 

CUR 

.01 

.04 

-.07 

-.02 

.05 

J 

-.10 

-.14 

-.08 

-.14 

-.14 

PR 

-.04 

-.02 

.09 

-.04 

-.02 

ss/cs 

-.02 

-.04 

.04 

-.23 

-.03 

PS/TSS 

.02 

-.02 

.07 

-.09 

-.02 

BI/WI 

.22 

.25 

.25 

.29 

.26 

P&S 

-.02 

.05 

-.13 

.03 

.05 
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Table  49 

Percent  of  Variance  Contributed  by  Each  Selected  Variable 

and  Total  of  Variables  to  Business  Income 

per  Client,  by  Type  of  Workshop?Numbers  and  Percents 


All 

Work 

Regular 

Regular 

All 

Regular 

Activities 

Workshops 

Workshops 

Variable 

Workshops 

Workshops 

Centers 

for  the  Blind 

Other 

Total 

06.6 

13.0 

09.6 

26.4 

14.3 

ADA 

00.2 

00.5 

01.5 

01.8 

00.4 

BOB 

00.5 

00.1 

00.0 

00.0 

00.2 

TMR 

00.2 

02.1** 

00.0 

01.  7 

00.4 

TR 

00.0 

00.0 

00.0 

00.5 

02.4** 

A/C 

00.0 

00.2 

00.3 

00.5 

00.4 

CUR 

00.2 

00.5 

00.1 

02.8 

00.4 

J 

00.3 

01.1* 

00.0 

05.4 

00.8 

PR 

00.2 

00.4 

00.2 

02.0 

00.3 

ss/cs 

00.1 

00.0 

00.1 

00.4 

00.0 

PS/TSS 

00.0 

00.1 

00.1 

02.0 

00.2 

BI/WI 

04.7** 

06.4** 

06.0* 

08.5 

06. 7** 

P&S 

00.3 

01.4* 

00.7 

00.7 

02.2** 

*  F  =  p  < 

.05 

**  F  =  p  <^ 

.01 
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b.  Regular  Workshops 

By  taking  the  WACs  out  of  the  analysis,  the  multiple  regression  was  able 
to  explain  almost  twice  as  much  of  the  variance  (13  percent)  as  was  the 
case  for  all  workshops.    Simple  correlations  again  showed  BI/W1  as  having 
the  strongest  relationship  (r=.25).    However,  three  other  variables  also 
contributed  a  significant  portion  of  the  variances — termination  rate,  pro- 
grams and  services  (p<.  01),  and  number  of  jobs  (p  <.05) .    These  variables 
combined  to  account  for  11  percent  of  the  variance. 

c.  Work  Activities  Centers 

Considering  the  WAC  alone,  the  correlation  was  significant  (p<.05)  only 
for  BI/WI,  as  it  was  for  all  workshops.    It  alone  accounted  for  6  percent 
of  the  total  variance.    The  cluster  of  variables  as  a  whole  accounted  for 
10  percent,  with  no  other  independent  variable  showing  a  significant  rela- 
tionship to  the  outcome  measure. 

d.  Workshops  for  the  Blind 

Workshops  for  the  blind  also  show  the  strongest  simple  correlation  with 
the  business  success  measure  (r=.  29).    However,  because  of  the  small 
number  of  workshops  involved  in  this  subanalysis,  the  relationship  was 
found  not  to  be  significant.    One  other  variable  showed  some  tendency 
to  be  related  to  outcome  staff/client  salary  ratio  (negatively  related 
r=-.23).  The  correlation  of  SS/CS  to  outcome  seems  to  be  an  artifact  of 
its  relationship  to  BI/WI  (r=.  52).    Partialling  out  BI/WI  drops  the  cor- 
relation between  SS/CS  and  outcome  to  only  .  09.     BI/WI  accounts  for  8 
percent  of  the  variance,  and  addition  of  the  remaining  variables  brings 
up  the  multiple  R  to  .51  or  26  percent  of  the  variance.     Thus,  despite 
the  lack  of  any  significantly  related  variables  to  outcome,  more  of  the 
variance  is  accounted  for  than  in  any  of  the  other  subanalyses. 

e.  Regular  Workshops  (Exclusive  of  the  Blind) 

The  highest  relationship  among  regular  workshops  (nonblind)  with  out- 
come was  found  for  BI/WI  (r=.  26),  as  was  the  case  in  the  previous  sub- 
analyses.    However,  two  other  measures  also  significantly  contributed  to 
the  variance  of  the  outcome  measure:  turnover  rate  and  the  number  of 
programs  and  services  (p<.01).    These  variables  accounted  for  11  per- 
cent of  the  variance;  addition  of  the  remaining  independent  variables  ac- 
counted for  another  3  percent  of  the  variance. 
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D.  Factors  Relating  to  a  Client's  Rehabilitative  Success  -  Placement 

The  nature  of  termination  for  2,458  of  the  2,587  terminated  clients  whose 
records  were  searched  during  the  course  of  the  study  has  been  analyzed 
(see  Table  50).    The  single  most  prevalent  reason  for  termination  is  com- 
pletion of  services  and  programs  (36  percent).    However,  this  means  that 
two  thirds  of  the  sampled  clients  terminate  before  services  and  programs 
are  completed.    Nearly  one  third  of  all  terminated  clients  leave  on  their 
own.    This  suggests  that  adjustment  to  the  sheltered  workshop  regimen  is 
either  difficult  and/or  relatively  undesirable  to  the  majority  of  those  re- 
ferred, and/or  that  other  problems  such  as  access  to  the  facility  (i.e.  , 
lack  of  transportation)  may  be  involved. 

The  second  most  common  reason  for  termination  is  self-termination 
(29  percent).    Differences  did  seem  to  occur  among  primary  disability 
types.    Over  half  of  the  terminated  amputees  and  clients  with  hearing 
disorders  completed  services  prior  to  termination;  over  40  percent  of 
terminated  mentally  retarded  ("educable")  and  nearly  40  percent  of  ter- 
minated clients  with  cerebral  palsy  and  orthopedic  disorders  completed 
service.     On  the  other  hand,  only  25  percent  of  the  terminated  mentally 
retarded  ("trainable")  completed  services.  The  percentage  of  terminated 
clients  among  those  with  visual  impairments  and  circulatory  disorders 
who  had  completed  services  was  only  slightly  higher.  Several  groups  of 
clients  showed  more  self-terminations  than  clients  with  visual  impair- 
ments, alcoholics,  clients  with  circulatory  or  respiratory  disorders,  and 
mental  retardation  ("trainable").  Over  40  percent  of  all  terminated  alco- 
holics/addicts were  self-terminated. 

Differences  do  occur  with  respect  to  disability  type;  and  these  generally 
seem  to  support  the  difficulty  and  access  notions.    The  more  severely 
retarded  and  the  visually  impaired  terminees  seem  less  likely  to  have 
completed  programs  than  the  less  severely  retarded  and  the  hearing- 
impaired.    However,  more  of  the  orthopedic,  cerebral  palsy,  and  amputee 
clients  tend  to  complete  services  than  other  groups  of  clients.     Perhaps, 
in  these  instances,  the  rehabilitative  services  offered  (other  than  work) 
enhance  the  desirability  of  treatment.     (See  Table  50.) 

Having  established  the  pattern  of  reasons  for  termination,  the  places  or 
situations  to  which  sampled  clients  were  referred  were  examined.   (See 
Table  51. )    Slightly  over  half  of  the  1,  797  terminated  clients  for  whom 
information  was  available  were  referred  for  employment.    The  only  other 
referral  of  more  than  10  percent  of  the  clients  is  to  VR  and  state  agencies 
for  the  blind  (15  percent).     Females  were  slightly  less  likely  to  be  re- 
ferred for  employment  (48  percent)  than  were  males  (52  percent). 
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Table  51 


Where  Referred  Upon  Termination 
by  Primary  Disability  at  Entry,  Numbers  and  Percents 


TOTAL 
SAMPLED 

SEX 

PRIMARY 

DISAtSILMY     AT 

ENTRY 

WHERE 

VISUAL 
IM- 
PAIR- 
MENT 

HEAR- 
ING 
IM- 
PAIR- 
MENT 

ORTHO- 
PEDIC 
DIS- 
ORDERS 

CERE- 
BRAL 
PALSY 

AB- 
SENCE/ 
AMPUT- 
ATION 

Of= 
MAJOR/ 
MINOR 
MEM- 
BERS 

MENTAL 
OR 

FMO- 
T  .ONAL 

DIS- 
ORDERS 

DRUG 
OR    AL- 
COHOL 
ADDIC- 
TION 

MENTAL 

RE- 
TARD- 
ATION 

•EDUCA-' 
BI.E" 

MENTAL 

RE- 
TARO- 
AT10N 

TRAIN- 
ABLE" 

CIR- 
CULAT- 
ORY 
DIS- 
ORDERS 

RES- 
PIRAT- 
ORY 
OIS- 
OROERS 

OTHER 

DIS- 
ORDERS 

DISAB- 
ILITY 

UN- 
KNOWN/ 

UN- 
DETER- 

REFERRED 

FEMALE 

MALE 

MINED. 

TOTAL    TERMINATED 

2587 

100.0 

1131 

100.0 

1441 
100.0 

224 

100.0 

27 

100.0 

135 

100.0 

56 

100.  0 

20 
100.0 

580 
100.0 

75 
100.0 

791 

100.0 

483 

100.0 

48 
100.0 

10 

100.0 

119 

100.0 

17 

100.0 

NOT    APPLICABLE 

713 

2T.6 

333 

29.6 

371 
25.7 

74 
33.0 

4 
14.8 

31 

23.0 

IT 
30.4 

5 

25.0 

137 
23.6 

34 
45.3 

190 
24.0 

158 
32.6 

14 
29.2 

4 
40.0 

»7 

31.1 

8 
47.1 

NO   ANSWER 

73 
2.8 

39 
3.6 

34 
2.4 

11 
4.9 

1 
3.7 

5 
3.7 

4 
7.1 

14 
2.4 

20 
2.5 

9 
1.9 

3 

6.3 

5 

4.2 

1 
5.9 

TOTAL    ANSWER  INC 

1797 

100.0 

753 
100.0 

1034 

100.0 

139 

100.0 

22 

100.0 

99 

100.0 

35 

100.0 

15 

100.0 

429 

100.0 

41 

100.0 

580 
100.0 

315 

100.0 

31 
100.0 

6 
100.0 

77 

100.0 

a 

100.0 

VOCATIONAL/TRADE 
SCHOOL 

42 
2.3 

20 
2.6 

21 

2.0 

2 
1.4 

2 
2.0 

2 
5.7 

1 

6.7 

10 
2.3 

15 

2.6 

4 
1.3 

6 
7.8 

COMMUNITY    COLLEGE 

8 

.4 

6 
.8 

2 
.2 

2 
1.4 

1 

1.0 

2 
.5 

1 

2.* 

2 
.3 

FOUR    TEAR    COLLEGE/ 
UNIVERSITY 

12 

.7 

3 
.6 

9 
.9 

9 

6.5 

3 
.7 

PUBLIC    HOSPITAL    CLI 
NIC/COMMUNITY    MED- 
ICAL   CENTER 

113 
6.3 

50 
6.6 

62 

6.0 

1 

.7 

2 
2.0 

1 
2.9 

60 
14.0 

7 
17.1 

23 
4.0 

13 
4.1 

2 
6.5 

1 

16.7 

3 

3.9 

PRIVATE  HOSPITAL 
CLINIC/VOLUNTEER 
MEDICAL    CENTER 


1 
1.0 


1 

3.2 


COMMUNITY/ SOCIAL 
SERVICE 

STATE  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 

STATE  AGENCIES  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

HALFWAY    HOUSE/ 
CONGREGATE    CARE 

PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE 
VETERAN'S    HOSPITAL 
CORRECTIONAL    AGENCY 


VOCATIONAL    REHABIL- 
ITATION   FACILITY 

DRUG    OR    ALCOHOL    AB- 
USE   TREATMENT 
PROGRAM 


28 

15 

13 

1.6 

2.0 

1.3 

207 

94 

113 

11.5 

12.5 

10.9 

45 

19 

26 

44 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

31.7 

61 

26 

35 

1 

3.4 

3.4 

3.4 

.7 

9 

7 

2 

1 

.5 

.9 

.2 

.7 

74 
k.l 

5 


3.6 

2 


5 
.5 


47 
4.5 


3 
.3 


5 

22.7 


1 

4.5 


17 
17.2 


1 
1.0 


1 
1.0 


3 
3.0 


1 
2.9 


3 
8.6 


1 

2.9 


7 
1.6 


57 
13.3 


17 

4.0 


2 
.5 


3 
.7 


21 
4.9 


3 
7.3 


1 
2.4 


1 
2.4 


2 
4.9 


56 

9.7 


.3 

1 


V 


7 
2.2 


30 
9.5 


18 
5.7 


1 
.3 


15 
4.8 


15 

48.4 


1 

3.2 


14 
18.2 


2 
2.6 


1 
12.5 


3 

3.9 


1 
12.5 


EMPLOYMENT 
OTHER 


906 
50.4 


263 
14.6 


365 
48.3 


113 

15.0 


537 

51.9 


148 
14.3 


53 

38.1 


19 
13.7 


13 
59.1 


15 
15.2 


17 

48.6 


7 
46.7 


3 

20.0 


186 
43.4 


23 

56.1 


357 
61.6 


71 
12.2 


148 
47.0 


2 
33.3 


32 
41.6 


13 
16.9 


6 
75.0 
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The  proportion  of  clients  referred  to  employment  varied  considerably  with 
primary  disability  type.    Over  60  percent  of  terminated  MR  "educable" 
were  referred  to  employment;  nearly  60  percent  of  clients  with  hearing  im- 
pairments, addicts/alcoholics,  and  clients  with  orthopedic  disorders  were 
so  referred.     Less  than  40  percent  of  terminated  clients  with  circulatory 
or  respiratory  disorders  or  visual  impairment  were  referred  to  employ- 
ment.    Over  30  percent  of  terminated  clients  with  visual  impairments  or 
circulatory  disorders  were  referred  to  VR.    About  15  percent  of  terminated 
clients  with  emotional  disorders,  alcohol/drug  addiction,  or  respiratory 
disorders  were  referred  for  some  sort  of  medical  treatment. 

Of  the  2, 177  terminated  clients  for  whom  data  could  be  obtained,  47  percent 
did  find  jobs.     (See  Table  52.)    A  slightly  higher  percentage  of  males  (49  per- 
cent) than  females  (44  percent)  found  employment.    The  slight  difference 
between  these  figures  and  the  proportion  referred  to  employment  may  be 
partially  a  function  of  the  greater  number  of  respondents  for  whom  informa- 
tion was  available  on  this  question  (because  of  the  large  number  of  self- 
terminated  clients). 

The  differences  among  disability  groups  follow  the  pattern  discussed  im- 
mediately above.     Clients  who  were  classified  as  retarded  "educable,   "those 
with  orthopedic  disorders,  and  those  with  hearing  impairments  as  primary 
disabilities  were  most  likely  to  obtain  employment.    No  diagnostic  category 
reported  60  percent  or  more  employment  among  terminated  clients.   Clients 
with  visual  impairment  (36  percent)  and  circulatory  or  respiratory  disorders 
(20  percent),  and  clients  who  are  MR  "trainable"  (39  percent)  were  the  least 
likely  to  have  found  immediate  employment. 

Table  53  shows  the  type  of  employment  secured  by  those  terminees  who  were 
placed  into  competitive  employment.  Of  the  1,002  clients  placed  into  regular 
employment  for  whom  data  were  available,  but  excluding  students,  home- 
makers,  etc.  ,  by  far  the  most  common  type  of  employment  was  "other  serv- 
ice workers.  "   This  comprised  40  percent  of  those  obtaining  competitive  jobs. 
The  only  other  category  in  which  more  than  100  sampled  clients  were  em- 
ployed was  laborers -manufacturing  (188,  or  19  percent  of  1,002).    Thus, 
while  manufacturing  was  more  closely  related  to  traditional  workshop  training 
than  to  service,  twice  as  many  clients  were  placed  into  service  jobs.     It  also 
should  be  noted  that  these  service  jobs  were  usually  low-prestige  occupations 
(e.g.,  janitorial,  cleaning,  food  service  work). 

It  is  not  known  how  long  clients  stayed  on  the  job  after  placement  because 
workshops  generally  do  not  keep  such  records  and  terminated  clients  were 
not  interviewed.     Further  analysis  of  data  on  those  clients  who  found  im- 
mediate employment  shows  that  43  percent  of  reporting  clients  who  ter- 
minated with  only  evaluation  and  training  found  immediate  employment.  (See 
Table  54. )    Of  those,  76  percent  had  completed  evaluation  and  training,  and 
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16  percent  were  self-terminated,,  Of  those  who  responded,  three  times 
(75  percent)  as  many  self-terminated  did  not  find  employment  as  did. 
Among  reporting  clients  who  terminated  from  sheltered  employment  pro- 
grams, 48  percent  found  immediate  employment.  Two  thirds  of  these 
clients  had  completed  services  and  17  percent  were  self-terminated. 
There  were  30  percent  of  self-terminees  reporting  who  stated  that  they 
did  not  find  immediate  employment. 

An  interesting  relationship  was  found  between  the  length  of  time  in  workshop 
for  terminated  clients  and  whether  or  not  they  found  immediate  employment 
(See  Table  55.)    While  40  percent  of  terminated  clients  who  stayed  in  the 
workshop  less  than  a  year  found  immediate  employment,  over  half  (52  per- 
cent) of  clients  terminating  after  one  to  four  years  in  the  workshop  found 
immediate  employment.  After  three  years,  the  percentage  of  placed  ter- 
minees  drops  to  44  percent — with  no  discernible  pattern  between  4  and  10 
years  of  sheltered  employment.    Terminated  clients  remained  in  the  work- 
shop for  only  a  median  number  of  one  and  one  half  years.    Interestingly, 
the  length  of  stay  was  slightly  higher  for  those  terminated  clients  who  found 
employment  (1.  6)  than  for  those  clients  who  did  not  (1.4). 

With  regard  to  earnings,  Table  56  shows  the  hourly  pay  rate  of  552  clients 
for  whom  data  were  available.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  sampled  clients,  on 
the  average,  began  employment  at  the  minimum  wage  level.     Females  are 
paid  somewhat  less($2.04)  than  males  ($2.07).     Clients  with  orthopedic 
disorders  earn  well  above  the  minimum  wage  rate  ($2.29),  with  the  visually 
impaired  earn  slightly  higher  than  the  minimum  ($2.08).     It  should  be 
further  pointed  out  that  over  one  third  of  the  662  sampled  ex-clients  earn  less 
than  the  minimum  wage  in  competitive  employment,  and  that  17  percent  of 
these  clients  learned  less  than  $1.  75  per  hour.  On  the  other  hand,  25  percent 
earned  over  $2. 10  per  hour  (the  current  minimum  rate)  and  over  10  percent 
earned  at  least  $2.  75  per  hour. 

This  finding  is  consistent  with  the  notion  that  the  handicapped  constitute  a 
secondary  labor  force — a  force  that  occupies  those  jobs  which  are  considered 
undesirable  by  the  bulk  of  the  working  population.  The  fact  that  these  clients, 
largely,  do  enter  jobs  of  this  level  does  not  differentiate  workshop  placement 
success  from  other  manpower  programs.    Wilms  -/  reported  that  only  2  of  10 
graduates  from  vocational  education  schools  who  chose  professional  or  tech- 
nical-level training  were  placed  in  such  jobs.  The  remainder  became  clerks 
or  took  low-paying  jobs  that  were  unrelated  to  their  training.    Nearly  8  of  10 
vocational  education  graduates  from  lower-level  clerical  or  service-worker 


-     W.W.  Wilms,  Public  and  Proprietary  Training:    A  Study  of  Program 
Effectiveness.     (Berkeley,  California:    University  of  California  Center  for 
Research  am  Development  in  Higher  Education,  1974). 
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programs  got  those  kinds  of  jobs,  but  with  the  exception  of  secretaries  they 
barely  earned  a  minimum  wage.  Wilms  further  concludes  that  there  was  no 
evidence  that  the  quality  of  training  offered  was  a  cause  of  the  placement 
results;  instead,  he  maintains  that  access  to  higher  paying,  higher-status 
occupations  is  denied  to  students  of  these  two-year  vocational  education 
schools. 

Table  _56 

Median  Rate  of  Pay  Per  Hour 
Upon  Placement  Into  Competitive  Employment 
by  Sex  and  Primary  Disability 


TOTAL 
SAMPLED 

SEX 

PRIMARY  DEA  R'LITY 

VISUAL 
IMPAIR- 
MENT 

ORTHOPKDIC     MENTAL 
DISORDERS            OR                  MENTALLY  RETARDED 

A  NT)           EMOTIONAL 
AMPUTEES    DISORDFRS   '  EDCCAR!  E""TRMNA  RLE' 

OTHER 

RATE 

FEMALE 

MALE 

DISORDERS 

TOTAL 
NUMBER 

(662> 

(25S» 

(401| 

(SO) 

(43)                   (126)                    (»7<)                     (II8> 

<«*) 

MEDIAN 
RATT 

$2   OS 

*2,04 

S2.07 

J2.0* 

(3.29                 »2.0«                  $2   OS                    S2.04 

$2   06 

There  were  20  client  variables  selected  as  independent  variables  for  an 
Automatic  Interaction  Detection  (AID)  analysis,  with  whether  or  not  the 
client  was  placed  (placement)  as  the  dependent  variable.  The  predictor 
variables  are  listed  below. 

1.  "Sex" 

2.  "Race" 

3.  "Age" 

4.  "Primary  Disability"  (PD) 

5.  "Severity:  -  This  variable  is  defined  by  the  severity  index  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  IV. 

6.  "Main  Breadwinner"  (MB)  -  This  variable  describes  who  the 
main  breadwinner  in  the  household  was  when  the  client  entered  the  workshop 
(self,  spouse,  parent  or  guardian,  etc.) 

7.  "Residential  Status"  (RS)  -  This  variable  indicates  where  the 
client  resided  at  intake  time  (own  residence,  parent's  or  guardian's  resi- 
dence, institutional  setting,  etc. ) 

8.  "Work  Involvement"  (WI)  -  This  variable  indicates  whether  the 
client  was  competitively  employed  full  time,  part  time,  or  not  at  all  just  prior 
to  intake. 
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9.  "Years  in  the  Workshop"  (Y)  -  This  variable  indicates  the 

number  of  years  the  client  was  a  client  at  the  workshop. 

10.  "Programs  and  Services"  (P&S)  -  This  variable  indicates 
the  number  of  different  programs  and  services  offered  by  the  workshop  in 
which  the  client  participated. 

11.  "Number  of  Jobs"  (J)  -  This  variable  indicates  the  number 
of  different  types  of  jobs  which  the  client  was  engaged  in  while  at  the 
workshop. 

12.  "Source  of  Referral"  (SR)  -  This  variable  indicates  whether 
the  client  was  referred  to  the  workshop  from  a  DVR  or  an  SAB,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  from  some  other  agency  or  source  on  the  other  hand. 

13.  "Extended  Evaluation"  (EE)  -  This  variable  indicates  whether 
or  not  the  client  received  extended  evaluation  from  the  workshop. 

14.  "Occupation-Oriented  Training"  (OOT)  -  This  variable  indicates 
whether  or  not  the  client  received  training  from  the  workshop  geared  for  (a) 
specific  occupations  (s). 

15.  "Placement  Readiness"  (PR)  -  This  variable  indicates  whether 
or  not  the  client  received  placement-readiness  training  from  the  workshop. 

16.  "Vocational  Guidance"  (VG)  -  This  variable  indicates  whether 
or  not  the  client  received  vocational  guidance  counseling  from  the  workshop. 

17.  "Remedial  Education"  (RE)  -  This  variable  indicates  whether 
or  not  the  client  received  remedial  education  or  adult  basic  education  from 
the  workshop. 

18.  "Change  in  Pay  Rate"  (CPR)  -  This  variable  indicates  the 
extent  to  which  the  client's  pay  rate  changed  positively  or  negatively  from 
first  pay  rate  (wage  per  hour)  received  at  the  workshop  to  last  pay  rate 
received. 

19.  "Psychotherapy"  (P)  -  This  variable  indicates  whether  or  not 
the  client  received  individual  or  group  psychotherapy  from  a  professional 
counselor  at  the  workshop. 

20.  "Vocational  Capability"  (VC)  -  This  variable  indicates  the 
vocational  capability  rating  given  the  client  by  the  referring  or  intake 
counselor  at  entry  into  the  workshop  (e.g. ,  sheltered,  limited,  further 
training,  competitive). 
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Chart  1  shows  how  these  variables  relate  to  placement.  The  most  important 
characteristic  differentiating  those  terminees  who  were  placed  from  other 
terminees  seemed  to  be  whether  or  not  the  client  received  placement- 
readiness  training.    While  this  relationship  may  be  enhanced  by  the  practice 
of  giving  the  training  only  when  a  position  is  found,  it  is  not  likely  that  this 
explanation  tells  the  whole  story.   For  one  thing,  a  substantial  number  of 
terminated  clients  who  received  placement-readiness  training  were  not 
placed  (32  percent).     For  another  thing,  other  factors  strongly  influenced 
the  efficacy  of  such  training. 

While  overall,  47  percent  of  the  2,167  terminated  clients  considered  for 
analysis  were  placed  into  competitive  employment,  68  percent  of  the  termi- 
nated clients  who  received  placement- readiness  training  were  placed — in 
contrast  to  only  28  percent  of  those  not  receiving  such  training.    This  one 
variable  accounted  for  16  percent  of  the  variance  of  the  dependent  variable. 

Among  terminated  clients  who  did  receive  placement- readiness  training,  the 
next  most  differentiating  variable  was  the  vocational  capability  rating  at  entry. 
If  vocational  capability  was  relatively  high  (unlimited,  further  training  -  com- 
petitive or  limited)  the  frequency  of  placement  was  79  percent.  Of  those  ter- 
minees with  relatively  low  vocational  capability  (sheltered,  homebound,  fur- 
ther training  -  sheltered  or  employment  not  feasible),  only  56  percent  were 
placed. 

A  substantial  number  of  clients  whose  vocational  potential  at  intake  was  rated 
no  better  than  "sheltered  employment"  received  placement-readiness  training, 
and  a  majority  of  such  terminees  (50  percent)  were  placed.     Following  up  the 
group  who  had  placement-readiness  training  and  relatively  high  vocational 
capability,  the  principal  furthering  variable  was  principal  disability:  85 percent. 

Mentally  retarded  and  orthopedic  (including  amputees)  terminees  were  more 
likely  to  have  been  placed  than  were  clients  with  other  principal  disabling 
conditions.     It  may  be  that  the  retarded  are  more  employable  because  they 
are  placed  into  jobs  no  one  else  wants.  The  physically  disabled  do  not  seem 
as  barred  from  industry  (once  adequately  trained)  as  those  recovering  from 
mental  illness  or  addiction.  This  is  true  despite  the  fact  that  there  is  little 
difference  between  the  physically  and  emotionally  disabled  in  terms  of  their 
educational  levels  and  previous  occupational  experience. 

An  interesting  finding  is  that  putting  a  low  capability  client  into  extended 
evaluation  does  not  enhance  the  probability  that  placement  will  occur  upon 
termination.  In  fact,  a  negative  influence  was  found  instead.   Indeed,  not 
having  extended  evaluation  for  terminees  of  low  vocational  capability  makes 
them  as  likely  to  be  employed  as  the  nonphysically  disabled  or  MR  terminees 
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of  higher  vocational  capability.     For  those  clients  with  lower  vocational 
potential,  only  46  percent  of  those  who  experienced  extended  evaluation 
were  placed.    On  the  oilier  hand,  70  percent  of  the  clients  with  lower 
vocational  potential,  who  did  not  receive  extended  evaluation  were  placed. 

For  terminees  without  placement-readiness  ^raining,  the  most  important 
differentiating  characteristic  is  severity  of  handicap.  Among  clien+s  who 
did  not  receive  placement-readiness  training,  placement  was  twice  as 
common  (35  percent1*  for  those  terminated  clients  who  had  one  or  no  prob- 
lems on  the  severity  index,  than  for  those  clients  who  had  two  or  more 
problems  (16  percent). 

For  terminess  with  no,  or  only  one,   "independence  problem,  "  the  proba- 
bility of  their  having  been  placed  into  competitive  employment  is  not  nearly 
as  high  as  if  placement-readiness  training  had  occurred.  However,  if  a 
terminee  did  not  have  several  problems,  then  the  probability  that  he  would 
be  placed  was  less  fhan  half  the  probability  for  those  with  one  or  no  prob- 
lems.   Thus,  training  for  independence  and  rehabilitation  regarding  activity 
limitations  seems  important  for  placement,  but  not  as  important  as  readi- 
ness training. 

For  the  aforementioned  clients  with  low  severity,  vocational  capability 
rating  at  intake  showed  up  as  a  further  differentiating  variable.     For  ter- 
minees with  no  placement-readiness  training  and  low  severity,  placement 
seems  more  likely  for  clients  who  entered  with  limited  vocational  capa- 
bility (56  percent)  than  for  those  terminees  with  either  higher  or  lower 
rated  capabilities  (33  percent).    Given  few  independence  problems  and 
little  placement-related  training,  it  may  be  easier  to  find  slots  for  persons 
of  limited  potential  than  it  is  for  clients  capable  of  better  employment. 

E.  Factors  Relating  to  Client  Rehabilitative  Success  -  Independence 

A  rough  measure  of  nonemployment-related,positive  rehabilitative  change 
was  constructed  by  examining  change  between  intake  and  termination  along 
a  group  of  eight  variables,  which  are  listed  below: 

Variable  1:        "Residential  Status"  -  A  positive  change  consisted 
of  a  shift  from  any  form  of  residence  to  "own  residence";  change  from 
"foster  home"  or  "institutional  setting"  to  "halfway  house"  or  "parent's 
residence";  change  from  "halfway  house"  to  "parent's  residence". 

Variables  2-4:  "Personal  Management"' — 2)  "Dressing,  "  3)  "Food 
Preparation,  "  4)  "Personal  Hygiene"  -  A  positive  change  for  each  consisted 
of  a  change  from  "requires  assistance"and/or  "dependent"  to  "independent"; 
change  from  "dependent"  to  "requires  some  assistance." 
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Variable  5:  "Mobility  in  the  Community"  -  A  positive  change  is 
indicated  by  a  change  from  "requires  some  assistance"  and/or  "immobile"  to 
"travels  by  self";  change  from  "immobile"  to  "requires  some  assistance." 

Variable  6:        "Mechanical  Aids"  -  A  positive  change  is  a  change 
from  any  category  to  "not  applicable." 

Variable  7:        "Activity  Limitation"  -  A  positive  change  is  a  change 
from  any  category  to  "not  applicable. " 

Variable  8:        "Vocational  Capability"  -  A  positive  change  consists 
of  a  change  from  any  other  category  to  "employment  unlimited";  a  change 
from  all  categories  but  "employment  unlimited"  to  "employment  limited"; 
a  change  from  "sheltered  employment,"  "homebound  employment," 
"homemaker, "  "further  training  -  sheltered,"  and  "employment  not  feasible" 
to  "further  training  -  competitive";  a  change  from  "homebound,"  "further 
training  -  sheltered, "  and  "employment  not  feasible"  to  "further  training  - 
sheltered. " 

Table  57  summarizes  the  change  between  intake  and  termination  as  regards 
the  eight  variables  selected  as  measures  of  nonemployment-related  rehabil- 
itative change.     The  greatest  degree  of  change  seems  to  occur  for  vocational 
capability  (35  percent) .    Considering  only  those  clients  for  whom  positive 
change  was  possible,  47  percent  changed  positively  on  that  measure.    About 
25  percent  of  those  eligible  showed  change  in  regard  to  independence  in 
dressing  and  independence  in  mobility  in  the  community.     Nineteen  percent 
showed  positive  change  in  regard  to  personal  hygiene;  residential  status 
(15  percent),  and  independence  in  food  preparation  (14  percent).    Least 
change  was  shown  for  mechanical  aids — probably  because  these  aids  are 
usually  used  for  permanent  disabling  conditions.     For  this  problem,  there 
were  more  negative  than  positive  changes — which  actually  might  indicate 
a  beneficial  change,  since  clients  who  needed  mechanical  aids  obtained  them 
once  they  were  in  the  workshop. 

In  many  of  these  areas — particularly,  dressing,  personal  hygiene,  mobility, 
and  food  preparation — there  were  relatively  few  terminees  who  were  not 
previously  independent.  A  relatively  small  percentage  of  those  who  did  have 
difficulties  in  each  of  these  areas  did  show  change.    As  was  evident  in  the 
previous  subsection,  however,  the  occurrence  of  such  problems  does  seri- 
ously affect  the  likelihood  of  placement.    Vocational  capability  rating, 
probably  the  most  subjective  of  the  eight  "independence"  measures  showed 
the  greatest  likelihood  of  change.    It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  all  of  these 
measures  are  affected  by  disabling  conditions  that  may  be  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  ameliorate.    The  fact  that  45  percent  of  workshop  terminees 
do  exhibit  at  least  one  change  is  evidence  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
rehabilitation  occurs  in  workshops  other  than  placement  to  competitive  em- 
ployment. 
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There  were  10  characteristics  (8  client-related  characteristics  and  2  or- 
ganization-related characteristics)  selected  as  measures  for  an  analysis 
of  their  effect  on,  what  might  be  called,  problem  reduction.    This  analysis 
is  a  rough,  simple  measure  of  whether  or  not  any  positive  change  occurred 
between  intake  and  termination  on  any  of  the  eight  "independence"  measures 
described  above.     For  purposes  of  analysis,  all  clients  who  had  no  room 
for  positive  change  on  the  index  were  dropped  from  the  analysis.    The 
following  is  an  itemization  of  the  10  independent  variables. 

Variable  1:  "  Age" 

Variable  2:  "Primary  Disability"  (PD) 

Variable  3:  "Years  in  the  Workshop"  (Y) 

Variable  4:  "Programs  and  Services"  (P&S) 

Variable  5:  "Psychotherapy"  (P) 

Variable  6:  "Vocational  Capability"  (VC) 

Variable  7:  "Change  in  Pay  Rate"  (CPR) 

Variable  8:  "Extended  Evaluation"  (EE) 

Variable  9:  "Workshop  Type"  (Type) 

Variable  10:      "Workshop  Size  -  ADA"  (Size) 

While  it  is  not  surprising  that  vocational  capability  at  intake  (the  baseline 
measure  of  that  component  of  problem  reduction  which  changed  the  most) 
was  a  major  factor  in  differentiating  whether  or  not  terminees  did  experi- 
ence a  problem  reduction,  the  manner  in  which  it  worked  was  quite    com- 
plicated.    (See  Chart  2.) 

Again  the  perplexing  split  shown  previously  in  regard  to  placement — 
vocational  capability  showed  a  curvilinear  relationship  to  outcome,  but 
in  the  opposite  manner.  With  placement,  limited  vocational  capability 
(when  combined  with  no  placement  readiness. training  and  low  severity^ 
was  associated  with  more  placed  terminees  than  was  either  lower  or 
higher  vocational  capability.     In  regard  to  problem  reduction,  limited 
vocational  capability  was  associated  with  less  prevalence  of  positive 
change  (22  percent)  than  was  the  case  for  either  higher  or  lower  voca- 
tional capability  ratings  (59  percent). 
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Perhaps  what  is  being  shown  is  that  clients  with  high  capability  may  tend 
to  have  less  severe  problems,  or  they  may  have  more  strengths  to  draw 
upon  in  overcoming  problems  than  do  "limited"  clients.  On  the  other  hand, 
clients  with  very  low  capability  may  also  have  so  many  problems  that  the 
likelihood  of  change  in  one  area  is  increased. 

The  next  most  important  relationship  is  that  between  improvement  and  the 
number  of  programs  and  services  in  which  the  client  participated.   Parti- 
cipation in  10  or  more  programs  increased  the  improvement  by  40  percent. 
Moreover,  participation  in  from  seven  to  nine  programs,  rather  than  in 
fewer  than  seven,  also  increases  problem  reduction  among  regular  work- 
shop clients  (but  not  among  WAC  clients).     For  those  clients  whose  voca- 
tional capability  rating  was  other  than  limited,  the  incidence  of  problem 
reducation  was  even  more  apparent  if  the  client  received  10  or  more  pro- 
grams than  if  (s)he  received  less  than  10  programs  (50  percent). 

Of  the  group  receiving  a  relatively  large  number  of  program s,vocational 
capability  again  became  important.     Problem  reduction  was  more  frequent 
for  clients  with  high  vocational  capability  (81  percent)  than  for  clients  with 
low  vocational  capability  (60  percent).     Of  those  clients  with  low  vocational 
capability,  however,  problem  reduction  was  somewhat  more  enhanced  for 
regular  work  program  clients  (60  percent) than  for  WAC  clients  (40  percent). 

Looking  at  those  terminated  clients  with  either  relatively  high  or  low 
vocational  capability  ratings  at  intake  who  received  less  than  10  programs 
and  services,  type  of  workshop  proved  important.    While  only  34  percent 
of  these  clients  enrolled  in  WACs  showed  positive  change,   55  percent  of 
those  in  regular  work  programs  showed  problem  reduction. 

Of  these  WAC  clients,  vocational  capability  proves  to  be  even  further  dif- 
ferentiating. Only  19  percent  of  the  clients  with  lower  vocational  capability 
showed  problem  reduction;  60  percent  of  those  with  higher  vocational  capa- 
bility showed  problem  reduction. 

Turning  to  the  regular  workshop  clients  with  either  relatively  high  or  low 
vocational  capability  and  less  than  10  programs  and  services,    further 
differentiation  by  number  of  programs  and  services  was  shown.  Of  these 
clients  who  had  less  than  seven  programs  and  services,  only  49  percent 
showed  reduction  in  problems.    Of  those  clients  with  seven  to  nine 
programs  and  services,  63  percent  showed  positive  change. 

The  difference  between  regular  workshop  terminees  and  WAC  terminees 
is  quite  strong  in  regard  to  problem  reduction.    Terminees  achieved 
more  success  in  regular  programs  than  in  WACs,  even  when  the  number 
of  programs  and  services  offered  was  the  same.  The  difference  is  espe- 
cially strong  for  low-capability  clients.    WAC  terminees  who  participate 
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in  fewer  than  10  programs  and  are  highly  capable  are  not  even  helped  as 
much  as  those  low-capability  terminees  in  regular  programs  who  partic- 
ipated in  10  or  more  programs.  The  effect  of  more  programs  and  services, 
stronger  for  more  vocationally  capable  than  for  the  less  vocationally  capable 
(although  more  programs  and  services  enhances  both  low  and  high  vocation- 
ally capable  clients). 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  there  are  more  differences  between  WACs 
and  regular  workshops  than  those  in  a  mere  DOL  definition.  Regular  work- 
shops are  able  to  effect  more  problem  reduction  even  with  (in  fact,  especially 
with)  low -capability  clients.  Moreover,  the  number  of  programs  and  services 
in  which  a  client  participates  does  make  a  considerable  difference  among 
regular  workshop  clients.     (This  factor  is  not  nearly  as  differentiating  among 
WAC  terminees.)    These  results  suggest  that  rehabilitation  services  and 
training  are  important  for  client  improvement,  and  that  the  quality  of  those 
programs  generally  appearing  in  WACs  needs  improvement.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  there  are  no  WACs  that  have  high  quality  programs.  It  should  be 
noted  in  this  regard  that  difference  in  client  characteristics,  such  as  disa- 
bility type  and  severity  (as  indicated  by  the  vocational  capability  rating), does 
not  explain  the  difference  between  the  regular  workshop  terminees  and  the 
WAC  terminees. 

F.  Factors  Relating  to  Client  Rehabilitative  Success  -  Self-Support 

Few  measures  were  available  from  which  to  ascertain  change  in  both  termi- 
nated and  nonterminated  clients.     It  was  felt  that  change  in  primary  source 
of  support  was  such  a  variable.  The  question  is,  therefore,  how  did  clients 
change  (following  their  entry  into  the  workshop)  in  regard  to  patterns  of 
support  ? 

Table  58  shows  the  current  primary  source  of  support  as  compared  to 
primary  source  of  support  at  entry  into  the  workshop.  Only  291  of  8,898 
clients  reported  "own  earnings"  as  principal  source  of  support  at  entry. 
Another  102  clients  reported  own  resources  as  primary  source.    There 
were  1,599  clients  who  showed  "own  earnings"  or  "own  resources"  as 
current  primary  support  source.     While  1,467  clients  showed  SSI,  OASDI, 
or  AFDC  as  primary  source  of  support  at  entry, a  larger  number  (1,681) 
reported  these  as  their  current  primary  source  of  support.     It  may  be 
that  the  workshop  helps  clients  to  gain  these  benefits.     Previously,  they 
may  not  have  known  to  file  for  them,  even  though  they  were  eligible.   Of 
the  1,273  clients  originally  in  this  category  whose  current  support  sources 
were  reported,  75  percent  continued  to  claim  this  income  as  prime  support; 
16  percent  changed  to  "own  earnings.  " 
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The  independent  variables  utilized  in  this  analysis  are  listed  below. 

Variable  1:  "Sex" 

Variable  2:  "Race" 

Variable  3:  "Age" 

Variable  4:  "Primary  Disability"  (PD) 

Variable  5:  "Severity" 

Variable  6:  "Programs  and  Services"  (P&S) 

Variable  7:  "Psychotherapy"  (P) 

Variable  8:  "Residential  Status"  (RS) 

Variable  9:  "Vocational  Capability"  (VC) 

Variable  10:  "Change  in  Pay  Rate"  (CPR) 

Variable  11:  "Number  of  Jobs"  (J) 

Variable  12:  "Extended  Evaluation"  (EE) 

Variable  13:  "Occupation  Oriented  Training"  (OOT) 

Variable  14:  "Placement  Readiness"  (PR) 

Variable  15:  "Vocational  Guidance"  (VG) 

Variable  16:  "Remedial  Education"    (RE) 

Variable  17:  "Educational  Level"  (EL)  -  This  variable  measures 
the  highest  grade  completed  at  entry. 

Variable  18:  "Workshop  Type"  (Type) 

Variable  19:  'Workshop  Size  -  ADA"  (Size) 
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Chart  3  summarizes  an  analysis  utilizing  change  to  self-support  as  the  out- 
come measure.    A  change  to  self-support  is  defined  as  a  change  from  entry 
status  to  current  status  for  primary  source  of  support  in  instances  in  which 
clients  shift  from  any  other  primary  source  of  support  to  "own  earnings,  " 
or  from  any  other  source  but  "own  earnings"  to  "own  resources.  "   All 
clients  whose  primary  source  was  undetermined  at  times  of  entry  or  cur- 
rently were  eliminated  from  the  analysis.    All  clients  for  whom  primary 
source  of  entry  was  "own  earnings"  were  also  eliminated,  since  no  pos- 
sibility of  positive  change  existed. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  workshop  clients  (37  percent)  do  change  to  the 
self-support  category,  under  primary  source  of  support,  after  their  entries 
into  the  workshops.    While  this  analysis  did  not  shed  as  much  light  on  the 
nature  of  this  change  as  did  the  two  previously  discussed  analyses  regarding 
client  outcome,  some  interesting  findings  did  emerge. 

The  principal  measure  relating  to  this  outcome  measure  was  residential 
status.    This  variable  accounted  for  but  2  percent  of  the  variance.    If  the 
client  lived  in  his  (her)  own  residence  at  entry,  he  (she)  more  likely  tended 
to  come  to  rely  on  self  for  principal  support.  This  relationship  is  not  as 
obvious  as  one  might  suppose,  because  nearly  half  of  the  clients  in  the  own- 
residence  category  do  not  rely  on  self  as  primary  support  source  (51  percent). 
However,  only  one  third  of  clients  (33  percent)  not  residing  in  own  residence 
changed  positively.  Thus,  being  in  one's  own  residence  seems  a  strong  mo- 
tivating force,  and  encouragement  of  this  living  arrangement  might  be  help- 
ful when  it  is  feasible  for  the  client  to  so  live.  Again,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  nature  of  the  analysis  precludes  any  interpretation  that  other  vari- 
ables such  as  disability  type,  or  severity,  or  age  can  explain  this  outcome. 
Disability  type  does  make  a  difference  among  those  with  own  residence. 
The  visually  impaired  (66  percent)  are  more  likely  than  the  other  primary- 
disability  types  (46  percent)  to  change  to  self-support  as  primary  source  of 
support.    This  difference  may  be  an  effect  of  the  higher  pay  rate  (as  com- 
pared to  other  workshops)  that  clients  generally  receive  in  workshops  for 
the  blind.    This  interpretation  cannot  adequately  account  for  all  of  the  dif- 
ference; however,  workshop  type  was  not  as  important  as  disability  type  in 
terms  of  outcome. 
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For  those  clients  who  did  not  live  in  their  own  residence  at  workshop  entry, 
the  key  differentiating  measure  was  whether  or  not  the  client  attended 
special  education  classes  (ungraded  curriculum)    Special  education  clients 
were  not  as  likely  to  change  to  self-support  (24  percent)  as  were  clients 
who  attended  regular  graded  classes  (36  percent).     For  these  ungraded 
clients,  however,  occupation -oriented  training  could  almost  make  up  for 
the  difference.    Nongraded  clients  showed  a  twice  greater  incidence  of 
positive  change  if  they  received  occupation-oriented-training  (33  percent) 
than  if  they  did  not  (17  percent).    That  is,  clients  who  had  ungraded  educa- 
tion and  occupation-oriented  training  were  just  about  as  likely  to  change 
to  self-support  as  clients  who  attended  graded  classes.    Occupation- 
oriented  training  was  not  a  factor  for  the  graded  clients.    Thus,  an  impor- 
tant consequence  of  occupation-oriented  training  is  to  make  up  for  educa- 
tional deficits  that  seem  to  be  accrued  by  clients  who  did  not  attend  regular 
graded  classes.    The  fact  that  educational  level,  rather  than  disability  type, 
characterized  the  difference  suggests  that  the  new  thrust  in  education  for 
the  handicapped  toward  integration  into  the  regular  educational  system  may 
have  positive  consequences  for  the  ability  of  such  individuals  to  become 
primarily  self-supportive. 

G.  Cost -Benefit  Analysis 

A  cost-benefit  analysis  of  the  400  sampled  sheltered  workshops  shows  favor- 
able results.    Returns  greater  than  the  costs  are  indicated  for  dollars  invested 
in  these  workshops.    However,  the  lack  of  data  on  many  cost  and  benefit 
aspects  of  the  sheltered  workshop  population  suggests  caution  in  the  use  of 
these  findings. 

The  model  for  the  cost-benefit  analysis  in  this  study  is  much  less  detailed 
and  inclusive  than  the  one  used  currently  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
services.5/    That  model  is  based  on  the  work  of  Dr.  Ronald  W.  Conley. 
However,  the  cost-benefit  analysis  is  less  inclusive  than  is  normally  the 
case.    The  reason  for  this  is  discussed  in  the  following  sections. 

1.  Costs 

Most  prominent  among  costs  that  were  not  identified  is  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tering the  sheltered  workshops  at  the  state  (central  and  district  offices)  and 
national  (regional  and  central  offices)  levels.    However,  since  sheltered  work- 
shops apparently  operate  with  a  minimum  of  assistance— they  are  primarily 
independently  or  privately  run— these  costs. are  not  viewed  as  essential  to 
the  analysis. 


-     Richard  Dods on  and  Frederick  C.  Collignon,  Benefit-Cost  Analysis  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  Provided  to  Individuals  Most  Severely 
Handicapped,  report  to  D/HEW  and  the  Urban  Institute  (Berkeley,  California: 
Berkeley  Planning  Associates,   1975). 
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However,  other  costs  that  are  traditionally  included  in  a  cost-benefit  model 
are  not  used  here — either  due  to  lack  of  data  or  inapplicability  of  the  cost  item. 
For  example,  there  was  no  basis  for  valuing  the  research  projects  and  demon- 
strations that  have  helped  these  400  workshops.    In  addition,  there  is  little 
knowledge  concerning  the  dollar  amounts  of  earnings  that  might  have  been 
foregone  by  those  clients  who  are  in  evaluee  and  trainee  categories,  or  the 
costs  of  the  training  that  were  borne  by  the  clients  themselves. 

Therefore,  the  true  social  costs  of  the  400  sheltered  workshops  are  somewhat 
understated. 

Furthermore,  in  applying  the  cost-benefit  model  only  one  year  of  costs  were 
used  despite  the  fact  that  the  length  of  stay  in  a  sheltered  workshop  setting 
is^on  me  average, two  years.    Thus,  the  findings  should  be  used  with  care. 
Nonetheless,  the  following  cost  data  apply.    The  400  sheltered  workshops  that 
were  studied  expended  $173,  325,  600  in  fiscal  year  1974.    Another  $10, 143,  000 
was  identified  as  their  capital  expenditures.    Thus,  their  total  identified  costs 
were  $183,468,600. 

2.  Benefits 

Similarly,  the  benefit  side  is  also  lacking  in  the  analysis.    For  example,  the 
benefit  to  the  government  or  society  of  transferring  institutionalized  handi- 
capped individuals  from  an  institution  to  a  sheltered  workshop  was  not  evaluated 
The  number  and  variety  of  institutions  were  too  great  to  attempt  to  determine 
the  savings  which  were  realized  by  deinstitutionalization.    Other  benefits 
which  are  not  included  are  reduction  in  social  costs  such  as  welfare  payments 
and  similar  transfer  items  which  need  to  be  included  if  the  cost -benefit  to 
government  is  being  considered. 

The  only  benefits  for  which  data  are  available  are  the  increased  earnings 
of  those  in  the  workshop  and  of  those  placed  outside  the  workshop.    Prior 
to  their  entry  into  the  workshops,  32  percent  of  the  clients  had  earnings; 
the  average  earnings  was  $51.  62  weekly.      Clients  in  the  workshops  have 
average  earnings  of  $26. 25  weekly,  while  clients  placed  outside  the  workshop 
have  average  earnings  of  $73.73.    The  benefit  calculation  indicates  that 
one  -half  of  the  benefits  are  due  to  workshop  earnings,  and  one  -half  are  due 
to  placement  earnings. 

The  benefit  attributed  to  the  workshops  is  the  difference  between  earnings 
prior  to  workshop  entry  and  earnings  in  the  workshop  or  earnings  upon 
placement.    This  approach  is  a  before -after  approach,  which  assumes  that 
the  workshop  has  brought  about  the  change  in  earnings.    Approximately 
one  -eighth  of  the  clients  in  the  sampled  workshops  are  placed  from  the 
workshops,  while  three  quarters  are  still  in  the  workshop  at  the  end  of  the 
year.    Thus,  one  eighth  terminate  without  placement  from  the  workshop. 
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These  earnings  are  continued  for  the  lifetime  of  the  client.      Retirement  is 
assumed  :o  occur  at  age  65;  however,  those  over  75  who  are  currently  in 
the  workshops  are  assumed  to  work  five  more  years.    The  population 
structure  of  the  clients  and  the  mortality  rates  used  to  calculate  the  number 
of  surviving  clients  are  shown  in  Table  59. 

Secular  increases  in  wages,  an  annual  growth  rate  of  1.  25  percent  is  used — 
one  half  of  the  2.  5  percent  productivity  increase  is  usually  assigned.    The 
number  of  clients  with  earnings  is  adjusted  in  two  ways.     For  those  in  work- 
shops, one  eighth  of  the  clients  are  terminated  without  placement  during 
the  first  year.    For  those  in  workshops,  one  -eighth  of  the  clients  are  terminated 
without  placement  during  the  first  year.    For  those  placed  outside  the  workshop, 
data  are  used  from  follow-up  studies  of  vocational  rehabilitation  clients. 
These  data  suggest  that  15  percen4:  of  the  clients  lose  their  jobs  in  the 
first  year,  and  that  only  80  percent  still  have  their  jobs  at  the  end  of 
five  years.    For  both  populations,  an  annual  dropout  rate  of  .  5  percent 
is  used  for  those  leaving  employment  due  to  changes  in  motivation, 
family  situation,  etc.    In  addition,  the  earnings  stream  is  discounted. 

Several  benefits — such  as  fringe  benefits — are  not  included  in  this  cal- 
culation.   Those  in  the  workshop  have  few,  if  any,  fringe  benefits;  more- 
over, the  amounts  and  types  of  fringe  benefits  vary  widely  from  workshop 
to  workshop.    Thus,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  this  benefit. 
Those  placed  from  sheltered  workshops  are  placed  in  low-paying  jobs, 
probably  in  those  sectors  in  which  fringe  benefits  are  low  and  in  secondary 
labor  markets.    In  addition,  the  possible  discontinuous  work  history  of  the 
client  adds  to  the  probable  lack  of  fringe  benefits.    The  amount  of  home- 
making  and  unpaid  work  performed  by  these  clients  is  very  difficult  to  value, 
given  the  lack  of  data.    Other  benefits,  intangibles  as  they  are  called — such 
as  the  psychic  or  social  values  of  having  gainful  employment — are  also  not 
included.  Thus,  benefits  for  the  workshop  clients  are  probably  greatly  un- 
derestimated as  are  the  costs.  However,  it  is  likely  that  these  two  cancel  out. 


3.  The  Results 


The  cost-benefit  results  which  should  be  considered  with  a  caveat  are  shown 
in  Table  60.   These  figures  are   given:   the  estimated  combined  earnings  of 
the  more  than  8,000  clients  in  the  400  workshops;  those  earnings  minus  the 
costs;  and  the  ratio  of  those  earnings  to  the  costs.    Each  of  these  figures  is 
given  for  five  social -discount  rates —from  the  least  conservative  rate  of 
0  percent,  to  the  most  conservative  rate  of  13  percent. 
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Table  59 


Mortality  and  Population  Data 


Age  Group 


Mortality  , 
Rate    — 


Number  in 
in  Age  Group 


b/ 


Percentage 


15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 


.2204 

2358 

27.5 

.2204 

2095 

24.4 

.2204 

1046 

12.2 

.2204 

707 

8.2 

.2204 

631 

7.4 

.2209 

566 

6.6 

.2233 

565 

6.6 

.2311 

391 

4.6 

.2495 

151 

.1.2 

.2808 

59*-/ 

0.7 

a/     United  States  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  Seventh  Actuarial  Valuation 
of  the  Assets  and  Liabilities  Under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  as  of 


December  31,   1968    (Chicago:  1968). 

b/     From  the  sample  of  8,569  workshop  clients. 

c/     Includes  17  clients  over  64  years  of  age. 
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Table  60 
Cost-Benefit  Results 


Social  Discount  Rate 


Cost-Benefits 0  percent        4  percent        7  percent     10  percent      13  percent 

Discounted  earnings 

stream  in  thousands  $761,714         $468,524  $356,950      $286,967         $239,822 

of  dollars 

Discounted  present  value 

(benefits-costs)  in  578,246  285,055  173,481         103,499  56,354 

thousands  of  dollars 

Cost-benefit  ratio 

(benefits-costs)  4.15  2.55  1.95  1.56  1.31 


Even  under  the  most  conservative  discount  rate  that  is  competitive  with 
private  enterprise,  each  dollar  invested  in  these  workshops  brings  $1.31 
in  additional  earnings.    The  total  discounted  present  value  of  these  earn- 
ings minus  costs  is  $56  million,  at  the  discount  rate  of  13  percent. 

4.  Sensitivity  Analysis 

There  were  no  follow-up  data  on  those  sheltered  workshop  clients  who  had 
been  terminated,  due  to  the  problem  of  tracing  individuals  who  have  been 
terminated  and  for  whom  no  provision  was  made  for  follow -upjdue  to  the 
lack  of  follow-up  data,  an  alternative  follow-up  assumption  was  used.    The 
rate  for  vocational  rehabilitation  clients  who  still  have  earnings  at  the  end 
of  five  years  is  80  percent.    This  was  cut  in  half,  to  40  percent.    Thus,  as 
shown  in  Table  61,  the  benefits  are  no  longer  greater  than  the  costs,  when 
discount  rates  of  10  percent  and  13  percent  are  used.    Also,  due  to  the 
lack  of  specific  mortality  data,  mortality  for  the  severely  disabled  is  used. 
However,  as  shown  in  Table  62,  if  less  conservative  mortality  data  are 
used;  the  cost-benefit  ratio  increases  greatly. 
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Table  61 

Correlations  Between  Selected  Organizational  Variables 
and  Placement  Ratio 


Regular 

All 

Work 

Workshops 

Other 

All 

Regular 

Activities 

for  the 

Regular 

Variables 

Workshops 

Workshops 

Centers 

Elind 

Workshops 

Total  Number 

258 

191 

67 

24 

167 

P&S 

.11 

.10 

.08 

.37 

.06 

ADA 

-.03 

-.04 

-.03 

.05 

-.08 

BI/WI 

-.04 

-.12 

-.08 

.17 

-.11 

E-T/C 

.42 

.42 

.15 

.28 

.41 

Age 

-.08 

-.15 

-.14 

-.38 

-.03 

TR 

.17 

.19 

.12 

.24 

.19 

PC 

-.06 

-.07 

-.14 

-.29 

-.02 

E/C 

-.02 

-.08 

.02 

-.30 

-.01 

I-E 

-.02 

-.05 

.02 

.05 

-.06 

S/C 

X 

X 

.04 

X 

.04 

PS/TSS 

.00 

.02 

-.10 

.24 

.00 

P/TS 

.12 

.10 

.11 

.30 

.10 

DR 

.01 

.03 

-.02 

-.11 

.05 
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Table  62 

Sensitivity  Analysis  of  Cost-Benefit  Results 

Social  Disc 

ount  Rate 

0  percent 

4  percent 

7  percent 

10  perce 

nt 

13  percemi 

a/ 
Basic                                                    4.15- 

2.55 

1.95 

1.56 

1.31 

At  follow-up,  only 

40  percent  of  clients  placed            2.  62 

1.57 

1.18 

0.93 

0.77 

still  have  employment 

h/ 

Mortality  data-                                 6.44 

3.57 

2.57 

1.98 

1.61 

a/     Cost-benefit  ratio,  benefits/costs,  is 

u/       o :„•«...  _r    a  ~+ : i  n*?o   t> — <-„   „f 

tabled . 

5.  Conclusions 


While  a  more  severe  assumption  of  the  assumption  of  the  retention  rate  in 
employment  after  five  years  (40  percent  as  opposed  to  80  percent)  was  used 
to  check  the  sensitivity  of  the  model,  there  is  no  hard  evidence  to  prefer  it 
over  the  standard  assumption  of  an  80  percent  retention  rate.    It  is  felt  that 
those  sheltered  workshop  clients  who  are  placed  probably  closely  approximate 
other  vocational  rehabilitation  clients,  at  least  with  regard  to  employment 
experiences.    Therefore,  until  better  follow-up  data  are  available  on  placed 
sheltered  workshop  clients,  it  is  best  to  use  the  standard  assumption. 

In  reviewing  the  results,  given  the  present  state  of  the  economy  and  its  most 
likely  future,  the  two  most  reasonable  social -disc  ount  rates  would  be  7  percent 
and  10  percent — probably  closer  to  10  percent  is  the  best.    A  cost -benefit 
ratio  of  1.  56  was  found  for  the  10  percent  rate,  and  1.95,  for  the  7  percent 
rate.    Thus,  for  every  dollar  invested  in  the  400  sheltered  workshop  pro- 
grams, society  receives  a  return  that  ranges  from  $1. 56  to  $1.  95  for  those 
discount  rates,  in  present  dollar  terms.    The  present  dollar  values  of  the 
net  benefits  range  from  $103,499  to  $173,481.    The  present  discounted 
stream  of  earnings  ranges  from  $286,967  to  $356,950.    Even  with  an  extra- 
ordinarily high  discount  rate  of  13  percent,  the  program  appears  to  pay 
for  itself. 
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The  general  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  cost-benefit  analysis  is 
that,  by  just  measuring  the  expected  earnings    differentials  attributable  to 
the  sheltered  workshop  programs  studied,  the  benefits  exceed  the  costs  in 
present  value  terms.    One  must  remember  that  there  are  many  other  bene- 
fits, as  discussed  previously  in  terms  of  psychic  rewards,  that  cannot  be 
quantified  in  dollar  terms.    It  therefore  appears  that  the  analysis  is  quite 
conservative  with  regard  to  benefits  and  probably  understates  that  side  of 
the  equation  much  more  than  the  cost  side.    One  would  reasonably  expect 
higher  cost-benefit  ratios  and  greater  amounts  of  net  benefits,  if  all  could 
be  properly  quantified. 
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X.     FEDERAL/STATE  RELATIONSHIPS  AND 
INTERAGENCY  ASSOCIATIONS  AS  THEY 
AFFECT  SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS 


A.  Summary 

Sheltered  workshops  are  affected  by  governmental  agencies  primarily  through 
the  federal/state  vocational  rehabilitation  system.     Federal/state  relationships 
within  this  system  appear  to  be  positive  and  effective. 

There  are  at  least  20  major  pieces  of  federal  legislation  that  may  potentially 
impact  on  sheltered  workshops,  and  these  are  discussed  below.    Although  the 
range  of  benefits  available  to  workshops  through  these  other  sources  is  not 
great,  workshops  are  often  unaware  or  unable  to  capitalize  on  what  potential 
resources  there  are.    At  present,  there  is  no  capability  or  pattern  for  access- 
ing these  funds  from  other  sources. 

The  major  federal  funds  for  sheltered  workshops  come  through  RSA  on  a  grant- 
in-aid  basis  to  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies.  State  DVRs  make  funds 
available  to  sheltered  workshops  on  a  purchase-of-service  fee  basis  or  through 
grants.   Fees  are  established  by  the  state — most  often  on  a  workshop  basis.  The 
amount  is  determined  by  facility  cost  and  may  be  affected  by  the  services  pro- 
vided.   The  systems  for  monitoring  and  evaluating  sheltered  workshops  by  state 
departments  of  vocational  rehabilitation  generally  are  based  on  an  individual 
client's  movement  and  on  reporting  by  workshops  themselves. 

There  is  a  group  of  workshops  that  receives  no  federal  funds  and  for  which  no 
state  agency  is  responsible.  These  workshops  or  work  activities  centers 
are  not  approved  by  DVRs  or  SABS  and  they  receive  no  referral  fees  or 
grants.    Such  workshops  would  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  DOL  in 
terms  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (FLSA),  but  DOL  has  no  program  and 
service  responsibility  for  them.  There  is  thus  no  system  to  insure  quality 
among  these  workshops'  programs  and  services. 

There  is  considerable  variation  among  states  in  regard  to  the  establishment 
of  standards  or  the  endorsement  of  nationwide  standard-setting  organizations. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  states  requiring  certification  by 
the  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities  (CARF)  or  the 
National  Accreditation  Commission  (NAC) ,  although  a  number  of  states  have 
disapproved  such  certification  on  the  basis  of  its  cost.     Regardless  of  the  state's 
position  on  national  certification,  many  states  have  not  established  any  standards 
of  operation  that  could  be  used  for  monitoring  and  evaluation. 
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B.  Federal  Participation 

1.  RSA  and  Workshops 

There  is  no  direct  relationship  between  the  sheltered  workshop/work  activ- 
ities center  and  the  federal  government.     The  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  is  a  state-administered  program,  with  federal/state  funding.     The 
federal  role  is  primarily  one  of  planning,    setting  standards,  evaluating, 
and  providing  technical  assistance.    The  direct  relationship  with  the  work- 
shops is  thus  through  the  state  VR  and  SAB  agencies.    The  degree  of  the 
relationship  with  the  state  depends  upon  whether  the  workshop  is  state  oper- 
ated or  privately  operated  and,  in  the  latter  case,  whether  it  is  recognized 
by  the  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  or  the  state  agency  for  the  blind. 
If  it  not  recognized  or  used  by  the  state  agency,  any  relationship  with  the 
federal  vocational  rehabilitation  establishment  (even  an  indirect  relationship) 
is  incidental  if  not  accidental. 

Of  the  400  sampled  sheltered  workshops  and  work  activities  centers,  324 
received  fees  from  DVR  or  SAB  for  services  rendered  to  clients  referred 
from  those  agencies. 

.  .  .  137  of  the  161  workshops  for  the  MI/MR  population  received  fees 
from  DVR  or  SAB 

...    41  of  the  52  workshops  for  the  blind  received  fees  from  DVR  or 
SAB 

...    79  of  the  92  general  workshops  received  such  fees 

...    67  of  the  95  work  activities  centers  received  any  fee  for  service 
from  DVR/SAB 

Size  of  the  facility  was  a  major  factor  in  determining  the  likelihood  of  fee 
income  from  DVR/SAB.     For  example,  of  those  workshops  with  30  clients 
or  less,  60  percent  received  fees  for  service,  and  91  percent  of  those  facilities 
with  a  client  load  of  101  and  more  received  such  fees.     In  the  size  groups 
31-60  and  61-100,  roughly  85  percent  in  each  category  received  fees  from 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  or  state  agencies  for  the  blind. 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  (RSA)  has  been  a  part  of  the 
Office  of  Human  Development  of  HEW  since  February  1975.    RSA  exercises 
the  authority  conferred  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  which  includes 
the  dispensing  of  formula  grants  to  states  for  operation  of  their  DVR/SAB 
agencies,  and  also  the  disbursing  of  special  grants  for  facilities  improvement, 
expansion  or  construction,  training,  and  staffing.    These  responsibilities  are 
discharged  through  the  10  regional  offices  of  RSA,  which  also  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  state  agencies  and,  in  some  cases,  direct  assistance  to 
workshops. 
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2.  Other  Federal  Agencies  or  Legislation  Impacting  on 

Sheltered  Workshops 

Other  federal  legislation  impacts  on  sheltered  workshops  in  various  ways. 
Much  of  the  legislation  may  act  to  regulate  and  constrain  workshop  operations 
(e.g.  ,  OSHA,  FLSA);  legislation  also  may  impose  restrictions  on  client 
earnings.    Some  of  the  federal  programs  may  be  potential  sources  of  service 
or  business  income  for  workshops  (e.g.  ,  Wagner-O'Day,  CETA).  Still  other 
programs  may  affect  workshops  indirectly — through  the  provision  of  income 
or  services  to  workshop  clients.    The  provisions  of  some  of  this  legislation 
are  described  below,  with  an  assessment  of  their  significance  for  sheltered 
workshops. 


a.  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  Related  Acts 


The  federal  authority  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  derives  from  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (FLSA).     Under  this  legislation,  the  clients  of 
sheltered  workshops  engaged  in  work  covered  by  the  law  are  entitled  to 
certain  wage  benefits  provided  by  the  act.     Section  14  of  the  FLSA  provides 
that  certificates  may  be  issued  authorizing  subminimum  wages  for  individuals 
whose  earning  or  productive  capacity  is  impaired  by  age  or  physical  or  mental 
deficiency  or  injury.  Each  handicapped  worker  employed  under  certificate 
must  be  paid  wages  based  on  individual  productivity  as  it  relates  to  the  pre- 
vailing wage  paid  for  normal  productivity.    The  certificate  sets  an  abso- 
lute minimum  rate  that  may  not  be  less  than  50  percent  of  the  statutory 
minimum  wage. 

There  are  three  types  of  exceptions  to  the  50  percent  of  minimum  wage  floor: 
handicapped  workers  engaged  in  work  that  is  incidental  to  training  and  evalua- 
tion programs;  multihandicapped  individuals  or  other  individuals  whose  earning 
capacity  is  so  severely  impaired  that  they  are  unable  to  earn  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  minimum  wage;  and  clients  in  work  activities  centers  whose  productivity 
is,  by  definition,  negligible.    Certification  for  workers  engaged  in  work  inci- 
dental to  evaluation  or  training  programs  and  for  multihandicapped  or  other  indi- 
viduals disabled  so  severely  as  to  be  unable  to  earn  50  percent  of  the  minimum 
wage  is  contingent  on  certification  by  the  state  agency  administering  or  super- 
vising the  administration  of  vocational  rehabilitation  programs.    In  the  case 
of  severely  disabled  persons  in  regular  work  programs  for  whom  such  indi- 
vidual exemption  certificates  have  been  obtained,  the  wage  may  not  be  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  statutory  minimum  wage.  In  training  and  evaluation 
programs  and  in  work  activities  centers  no  minimum  wage  is  required. 
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In  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  related  to  providing  these  exemption 
certificates,  field  staff  of  the  (DOL)  Wage  and  Hour    Division  review 
applications  for  certification  and  make  both  regularly  scheduled  and  ad  hoc 
investigations  to  determine  whether  one-half  the  minimum  wage  is  being 
paid.     In  1973,  however,  fewer  than  3  percent  of  all  sheltered  workshops 
were  investigated  by  DOL;  17  percent  were  so  investigated  in  1969.    The 
latter  was  the  highest  rate  of  investigation  in  a  20-year  period.  ^  Accord- 
ing to  DOL,  the  amount  of  on-site  investigation  is  a  function  of  the  amount 
of  funds  available  for  that  purpose. 

The  DOL  is  as  responsible  for  enforcing  other  fair  labor  conditions  in  work- 
shops as  it  is  responsible  for  doing  so  in  regular  industry.  Such  conditions 
include  overtime  regulations,  child  labor,  age  discrimination,  equal  pay, 
and  record-keeping.     Workshops  that  pay  at  least  a  minimum  wage  are  sub- 
ject to  standard  FLSA  provisions  if  they  are  performing  "covered"  work, 
but  they  do  not  require  certification.    The  DOL  is  not  responsible  for  any 
program  aspects  of  sheltered  workshops. 

Included  among  other  federal  wage  legislation  that  may  affect  sheltered  work- 
shops for  which  the  DOL  has  responsibility  are  the  Walsh-Healy  Public  Con- 
tracts Act  (PCA)  and  the  Service  Control  Act  (SCA).    These  laws  regulate 
wages  and  other  aspects  of  supply  and  service  contracts  with  the  federal 
government,  and  thus  affect  those  workshops  which  obtain  federal  contracts 
or  job  orders. 

b.  Wagner-O'Day  Act 

Enacted  in  1938,  and  most  recently  amended  in  1971,  Wagner-O'Day  legislation 
provides  priority  treatment  for  sheltered  workshops  in  procurement  of  federal 
contracts.    However,  the  administration  of  the  act  requires  that  workshops 
meet  certain  standards  in  relation  to  their  competitive  position,  the  wages 
paid  to  their  workers,  and  the  quality  of  their  production.  The  provisions  of 
the  act  are  implemented  through  the  Statutory  Committee  for  Purchase  from 
the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped,  which  thus  impinges  on  some 
workshops. 

Until  1971,  only  workshops  for  the  blind  were  eligible  to  participate  in  this 
program;  since  that  time,  workshops  for  other  severely  handicapped  individuals 
also  may  participate.    Briefly,  the  program  provides  that  certain  commodities 
and  services  purchased  by  the  government  can  be  placed  on  a  reserved  schedule 
(called  the  Procurement  List)  and  thereafter  must  be  purchased  from  the  work- 
shop at  a  fair  market  price  determined  by  the  committee. 

—     U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  "Percentage  of  Sheltered  Workshops  Investigated, 
Selected  Fiscal  Years  1957  through  1974,  "  mimeographed  Table  Number  5. 
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The  procedure  required  to  place  an  item  on  the  Procurement  List  is  com- 
plex; it  also  can  be  lengthy.  After  establishing  legal  eligibility  (based  on 
such  factors  as  articles  of  incorporation  and  nonprofit  status) ,  workshops 
must  establish  their  production  and  recordkeeping  capabilities,  and  their 
capacity  to  produce  certain  items  which  the  government  regularly  purchases. 
The  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  (NIB)  and  the  National  Industries  for 
the  Severely  Handicapped  (N1SH)  are  the  designated  central  nonprofit  agen*- 
cies  through  which  the  workshops  establish  their  qualifications;  they  provide 
technical  assistance  in  the  form  of  engineering  and  management  assistance 
to  help  workshops  establish  the  feasibility  of  their  producing  certain  com- 
modities.    Later,  they  may  assist  in  various  phases  of  setting  up  workshop 
operations. 

Once  feasibility  has  been  established,  the  statutory  committee  notifies  the 
government  procurement  office  and  then  publishes  an  intent  to  put  the  item 
on  the  Procurement  List.     Federal  Prison  Industries  has  a  priority  on 
government  work;  the  next  in  priority  is  Industries  for  the  Blind.  Once  an 
item  is  finally  placed  on  the  list,  the  government  must  purchase  the  item 
from  the  designated  workshop,  at  the  price  set  by  the  statutory  committee. 
(Private  industry  also  has  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  the  proposed  placement 
of  any  item  on  the  Procurement  List,  and  some  coordination  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration  is  necessary  because  some  government  business  is 
set  aside  for  minority-owned  or  small  businesses.) 

C.  Miscellaneous  Legislation 

The  following  is  a  list  of  other  federal  acts  that  may  affect  sheltered  workshops. 

.  Small  Business  Assistance  Act 

.  Social  Security  Act 

.  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act 

.  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 

.  Developmental  Disabilities  Act 

.  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 

.  The  Vocational  Education  Act 

All  of  these  pieces  of  legislation  have  potential  for  providing  funds  to  sheltered 
workshops  or  to  their  individual  clients.    However,  the  extent  to  which  such 
funds  are  available  depends  greatly  on  the  sophistication  of  the  workshop.  There 
is  no  coordinated  system  for  bringing  the  funds  together.     Furthermore,  the 
funds  are  quite  limited,  and  sheltered  workshops  are  in  competition  not  only 
with  each  other  but  also  with  a  broad  range  of  human  service  and  manpower  de- 
velopment agencies  in  seeking  funds  from  any  of  these  sources. 
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1.  Social  Security  Act 

a.  Federal  Old-Age,  Survivors,  Disability  Insurance 
(OASDI) 

Under  the  Social  Security  law,  a  person  is  considered  disabled  if  1)  his  or 
her  physical  or  mental  condition  prevents  substantial  gainful  activity,  and 
2)  if  that  condition  either  is  expected  to  last  or  has  lasted  for  at  least  12 
months,  or  is  expected  to  result  in  death.     Individuals  who  apply  for  a 
determination  of  disability  in  order  to  receive  Social  Security  disability 
benefits  are  promptly  referred  to  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies. 
Whether  or  not  an  applicant  is  found  eligible  to  receive  benefits,  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  agency  will  consider  the  applicant's  condition  and 
will  provide  counseling,  training,  and  state-federal  funds.  However,  in 
some  cases,  Social  Security  pays  the  cost  of  rehabilitating  those  receiving 
disability  benefits  with  the  monies  in  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund;  these 
monies  are  paid  to  RSA.     This  provision  may  benefit  the  severely  handicapped 
whose  rehabilitation  is  financed  in  this  way,  and  may  also  free  RSA  appropria- 
tions for  other  use. 

b.  Supplemental  Security  Income  for  the  Aged, 
Blind,  and  Disabled  (SSI) 

Under  the  Supplemental  Security  Income  program,  those  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  people  who  have  little  or  no  income  and  resources  receive  federal 
payments  to  supplement  their  Social  Security  benefits  or  income  from  other 
sources.     The  basic  conditions  of  eligibility  are  specified  levels  of  income 
and  resources.     SSI  definitions  of  disability  and  blindness  are  generally  the 
same  as  OASDI  definitions.     As  with  OASDI,  disabled  and  blind  applicants 
are  referred  to  state  agencies  to  be  considered  for  possible  vocational  re- 
habilitation services.     In  addition,  SSI  recipients  must  report  to  state  DVR 
agencies  every  three  months  for  a  review  of  their  need  for  services.    SSI 
assumes  the  costs  of  all  such  rehabilitation  services.   Clients  in  sheltered 
workshops  may  be  eligible  for  SSI  benefits  as  a  form  of  income  maintenance. 

c.  Grants  to  States 

Titles  X,  XIV  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  allow  grants  to  states  for  aid 
to  the  aged,  disabled,  and  blind.     Such  aid  goes  to  states  which  have  formulated 
plans  to  supply  rehabilitation  and  other  services  (but  not  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  as  defined  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act)  in  order  to 
help  such  individuals  achieve  or  restore  their  full  capabilities  for  self-care. 
These  funds  could  be  accessed  to  provide  ancillary  service  to  workshop  clients. 
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2.  The  Vocational  Educational  Act 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  specifies  that  one  tenth  of  the  federal  funds  must 
be  used  for  training  the  handicapped.  In  a  number  of  communities,  the  public 
school  system  or  a  community  college  will  spend  its  mandated  funds  in  a 
sheltered  workshop  providing  staff  and  services. 

3.  Small  Business  Act  (Administered  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  -  (SBA) 

The  Small  Business  Act  provides  financial  assistance    through  loans  or  loan 
guarantees,  to:    1)  public  or  private  nonprofit  sheltered  workshops  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  produce  and  market  goods  and  services;  and  2)  for  the  establish- 
ment, acquisition,  or  operation  of  small  business  concerns  which  are  wholly 
owned  by  handicapped  persons.  SBA  financing  is  available  only  in  the  absence 
of  an  applicant's  own  resources  or  funds  from  private  lending  institutions  or 
from  other  federal,  state,  or  local  sources. 


The  maximum  amount  of  an  SBA  loan  is  $350,000  for  up  to  15  years.  SBA 
may  guarantee  up  to  90  percent,  not  to  exceed  $350,  000,  of  a  loan  made  by 
a  private  lending  institution.     Direct  loans,  at  3  percent  interest  per  year, 
are  limited  to  $100,000    except  in  unusual  circumstances.    Interest  rates 
on  guaranteed  loans  are  set  by  the  participating  lending  institution  and  must 
be  within  the  maximum  allowable  amount  periodically  set  by  SBA.    A  direct 
loan  cannot  be  approved  if  a  guaranteed  loan  is  available. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  SBA  financial  assistance,  a  sheltered  workshop 
must  provide  documentation  that  it  employs,  during  any  fiscal  year  in  which 
it  receives  SBA  financial  assistance,  handicapped  individuals  for  not  less 
than  75  percent  of  the  man-hours  required  for  the  production  of  goods  or 
delivery  of  services. 

The  small  business  to  be  established  or  assisted  by  SBA  must  be  100  percent 
owned  by  handicapped  individuals  and  must  be  operated  for  profit.  The  type 
of  business  activity  must  meet  regular  SBA  eligibility  criteria. 

The  SBA  considers  handicapped  individuals  to  be  persons  who  have  those 
disabilities  which  are  of  a  permanent  nature  and  which  limit  employment  or 
restrict  normal  competitive  business  practices. 

4.  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA) 

The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  authorizes  funds  (through 
FY  1977)  to  provide  job  training  and  employment  opportunities  for  econom- 
ically disadvantaged,  unemployed,    or  underemployed  persons.    Although 
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assistance  to  disabled  persons  is  not  specifically  addressed,  discrimination 
due  to  race,  color,  handicap,  national  origin,  or  sex  is  prohibited  under  DOL 
regulation.  -' 

This  legislation  makes  monies  available  to  state  and  local  governments: 

1)  to  plan  and  operate  comprehensive  manpower  services  for  meeting  local  needs 

(including  subsidized    on-the-job  training  by  public  and  private  employers); 

and  2)  to  provide  transitional  public  employment  programs  in  areas  with  a 

6.  5  percent  or  greater  unemployment  rate  for  three  consecutive  months. 

The  act  also  provides  funds  for  continuing  additional  manpower  services 

for  segments  of  the  population  in  particular  need,  such  as  youth,  offenders, 

persons  of  limited  English-speaking  ability,  older  workers,  and  others 

designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  disadvantaged. 

5.  Veterans'  Benefits 


Veterans  who  served  in  the  armed  forces  during  World  War  II  or  thereafter 
are  eligible  for  vocational  rehabilitation  at  Veterans  Administration  (VA) 
expense  if  all  three  of  the  following  criteria  are  met:    1)  the  veteran  suffered 
a  service-connected  disability  while  in  active  service,  which  entitles  him 
to  compensation;  2)  the  condition  of  discharge  or  release  was  other  than 
dishonorable;  and  3)  the  VA  determines  that  the  veteran  needs  vocational 
rehabilitation  to  overcome  the  handicap.    The  VA  provides  vocational  counsel- 
ing before  the  eligible  veteran  enters  school.     It  also  provides  on-the-job, 
institutional,  or  on-farm  training,  or  other  programs  combining  school  and 
job  training.     The  VA  may  refer  veterans  to  workshops  (17  percent  of  those 
sampled  received  fee  incomes  from  VA*  or  the  VA  may  use  paid  employment 
programs  in  VA  facilities. 

6.  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  provides  for  grants  and  loans  to  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  to  assist  them  in  providing  transportation  to 
elderly  and  handicapped  persons.    The  act  defines  "handicapped  person"  as 
an  individual  who  because  of  illness,  injury,  age,  congenital  malfunction, 
or  other  permanent  or  temporary  incapacity  or  disability  is  unable,  without 
special  facilities,  planning  or  design  ,  to  utilize  mass  transportation  facilities 
and  services  as  effectively  as  persons  who  are  not  so  afflicted. 


2/ 

-      Federal  Register.  Vol.   39,  #54  Part  HI.  Section  98.  21  (p.    10399) 
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7.  Developmental  Disabilities  Act 

The  Developmental  Disabilities  Act  of  1970  (P.  L.  91-517)  provides  funds  for 
those  clients  who  are  mentally  retarded  or  who  suffer  from  cerebral  palsy 
or  epilepsy.  Thus  sheltered  workshops  may  obtain  funds  for  clients  from  this 
source,  for  either  services  or  facilities  development. 

8.  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  (OSHA) 

General  safety  and  health  standards  are  set  by  this  act.  These  standards 
must  be  met  by  sheltered  workshops.  It  is  generally  believed  that  safety 
requirements  in  a  workshop  must  be  very  exacting.    Many  of  the  workshops 
reported  that  meeting  OSHA  requirements  was  one  of  their  major  problems. 
The  act  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

D.  Nongovernmental  National  Organizations  that  Impact  Upon 

Sheltered  Workshops 

In  addition  to  the  federal  government  programs  that  directly  and  indirectly 
are  related  or  potentially  related  to  sheltered  workshops,  there  are  a 
number  of  national  voluntary  associations  that  may  impact  upon  rehabili- 
tation facilities.  The  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Rehabilitation  Fa- 
cilities (CARF)  and  the  National  Accreditation  Commission  (NAC)  are  two 
such  associations;  they  are  accrediting  bodies  for  sheltered  workshops 
and  workshops  for  the  blind.     CARF  and  NAC  are  discussed  in  a  later  section 
on  accreditation.    The  following  is  a  discussion  of  other  associations. 

1.  The  International  Association  of  Rehabilitation 


Facilities  (IARF) 

The  IARF  is  a  membership  organization.  Both  medical  and  vocational  reha- 
bilitation facilities  hold  memberships  in  this  national  association.  Sheltered 
workshops  also  may  hold  membership  in  state  associations  of  rehabilitation 
facilities. 

IARF  provides  information  to  rehabilitation  facilities  on  legislation  and  funding 
that  may  affect  sheltered  workshops.  The  legislation  section  of  the  IARF  keeps 
abreast  of  legislative  action  and  supportive  legislation  and  promulgates  infor- 
mation to  the  field  through  publications  and  membership  meetings. 

2.  National  Industries  for  the  Severely  Handicapped  (NISH) 

The  NISH  is  a  relatively  new  organization,  incorporated  in  June  1974.    The 
primary  objective  of  NISH  is  to  expand  employment  opportunities  for  the 
handicapped  through  increasing  the  capability  of  sheltered  workshops  to  produce 
commodities  and  services  for  the  federal  government  under  the  Wagner-O'Day 
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Act  as  amended  in  1971  (Public  Law  92-28).  NISH  will  perform  the  following 
two  major  functions  when  basic  organizational  work  is  completed. 

a.  Direct  technical  assistance  to  sheltered  workshops: 

to  evaluate  capability;  to  determine  feasibility  of  production  of  selected  com- 
modities or  services  for  the  federal  government,  and  to  estimate  require- 
ments in  terms  of  equipment,  space,  materials,  manpower  and  financing; 
and  to  assist  in  establishing  production  systems.     (Such  technical  assistance 
either  will  be  provided  directly  or  arranged  for  through  other  resources. ) 

b.  Research  and  development  of  commodities  and  services 
that  feasibly  can  be  produced  in  sheltered  workshops  employing  nonblind 
severely  handicapped  individuals.  -' 

3.  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  (NIB) 

The  NIB  is  an  organization  which  is  similar  to  NISH  in  terms  of  its  function 
in  the  field  of  workshops  for  the  blind,  but  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
some  years.  Workshops  for  the  blind  affiliated  with  NIB  may  receive  tech- 
nical assistance  in  procuring  Wagner-O'Day  contracts,  and  in  improving 
technology  and  productivity. 

4.  Other  National  Organizations 

In  addition  to  those  national  organizations  which  cut  across  disabilities  or 
which  carry  special  procurement  responsibilities,  there  are  those  national 
organizations  which  are  affiliated  with  a  given  set  of  workshops  or  given 
disabilities.    All  of  the  organizations  listed  below  also  are  related,  more 
or  less  directly,  to  particular  sheltered  workshops;  all  were  involved  with 
one  or  more  sheltered  workshops  in  the  cross-sectional  study  sample. 

.  Goodwill  Industries  of  America 

.  The  Jewish  Occupational  Council  for  Jewish  Vocational  Services 

.The  National  Easter  Seal  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults 

.  The  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association 

.  The  National  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens 


3/ 

-     National  Industries  for  the  Severely  Handicapped,  Inc.   (Revised, 

October  1974)  mimeographed. 
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E.  Financial  Resources 

The  major  source  of  federal  funds  from  the  appropriation  to  RSA  is  made 
available  to  states  on  a  grant-in-aid  basis,  which  is  a  resource  for  shel- 
tered workshops  through  fees  for  services  or  grants.    A  second  source  of 
funds  is  that  money  appropriated  for  developmental  disabilities  which  is 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Human  Development. ) 

How  each  state  determines  to  use  this  money  is  a  function  of  state  law  and 
agency  policy.    The  monies  are  used  not  only  for  sheltered  workshops  but 
also  for  other  rehabilitation  facilities  and  for  services  to  clients  who  do  not 
require  sheltered  workshops.    There  are  no  federal  funds  specifically  ear- 
marked for  sheltered  workshops.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  determine  what  pro- 
portion of  federal  funds  is  used  in  sheltered  workshops.    State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies  do  not  discriminate  in  their  recordkeeping  between 
medical  and  vocational  rehabilitation  facilities.     Funds  expended  on  fees 
for  clients  in  these  settings  or  on  grants  to  these  facilities  are  lumped 
together. 

In  fiscal  1973,  the  federal  government  appropriated  $589  million  for  the  basic 
vocational  rehabilitation  program.  In  1972,  the  comparable  appropriation  had 
been  $560  million.     Under  RSA,  there  are  state  grants  for  construction,  in- 
novation and  expansion,  and  training  services  and  facilities;  10  percent  of  a 
state's  total  grant  may  be  used  for  facility  construction.    The  innovation  and 
expansion  grants  derive  from  line-item  appropriations  which  are  distributed 
to  states  on  a  formula  basis.     In  addition,  the  regional  office  may  make  proj- 
ect grants  provided  for  in  Section  302  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

The  formula  funds  made  available  to  states  for  the  regular  service  program 
must  be  matched  on  an  80-20  basis.    The  sheltered  workshops  access  these 
funds  through  fees  for  services  rendered  to  clients  sponsored  by  the  state 
DVRs  or  SABs,  and  through  grant  proposals  for  construction,  expansion,  or 
innovation.    There  are  76  state  agencies  involved  in  administering  these  funds 
(51  DVRs  and  25  SABs,  excluding  Puerto  Rico,  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
but  including  the  District  of  Columbia) . 

The  second  major  source  of  federal  funds  is  through  Developmental  Disabilities, 
Office  of  Human  Development,  HEW.     Like  VR  funds,  Developmental  Disabilities 
funds  are  made  available  on  a  grant-in-aid  basis  to  each  state  according  to  a 
plan  of  service,  a  formula  based  on  population,  per  capita  income,  and  need. 
States  must  match  the  grants  on  a  70-30  basis.    These  grants  are  for  planning, 
administrative  services,  or  facilities  (including  construction).  Since  this  is  a 
relatively  new  program,  up  to  50  percent  of  the  funds  may  be  used  for  construc- 
tion.   The  funds  must  be  used  for  persons  with  developmental  disabilities  such 
as  mental  retardation,  cerebral  palsy,  and  epilepsy.  There  are  70  state  agencies 
involved  in  administering  these  funds;  however,  any  one  state  may  have  as  many 
as  three  agencies  involved. 
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There  are  other  sources  of  federal  funds  that  may  be  accessed  by  sheltered 
workshops — e.g.  ,  Hill-Burton  funds  and  mental  health  funds  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health.    The  latter  are  available  for  services  and  construc- 
tion and  could  be  accessed  through  purchase-of-service  contracts  with  com- 
munity mental  health  centers.    There  are  no  specific  federal  funds  to  provide 
services  to  mentally  ill  persons  released  from  state  hospitals.    Neither  Hill- 
Burton  nor  mental  health  funds  are  provided  on  a  grant-in-aid  basis  to  states. 
They  can  be  obtained  only  on  a  grant  proposal  basis  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  on  a  purchase-or-service  agreement.     Thus,  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation System  is  the  prime  source  of  federal  funds  for  the  workshops;  other 
sources  are  presently  almost  incidental. 


1. 


Federal-State  Expenditures  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation 


In  fiscal  year  1973,  there  was  a  total  state  and  federal  expenditure  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  (including  agencies  for  the  blind)  of  $729,896,459.  ^ 
This  was  a  60.  1  percent  increase  over  fiscal  1969.    The  following  is  a  break- 
down of  the  manner  in  which  these  funds  were  expended,  and  a  comparison  with 
expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1972.  -/ 

Percent 


Expenditure  Item 

FY  1972 
$    41,313,524 

FY  1973 
$  46,656,497 

of  Change 

Administration 

+13 

Counseling  and  Placement 

203,726,366 

229,593,139 

+13 

Services  for  Individuals 

398,211,323 

401,876,253 

+1 

Small  Business  Enterprises 

7,972,286 

8,711,502 

+9 

Establishment  of  Rehabilitation 

Facilities  and  Workshops 

35,309,724 

30,320,972 

-14 

Facilities  and  Services  to 

Groups 

2,631,789 

2,663,454 

+1 

Agency  Operated  Rehabilitation 

Facilities  (Cap.  Exp. ) 

803,602 

3,228,264 

+302 

Minor  Medical  Services 

476,124 

322,087 

-32 

Construction 

6,396,013 

6,283,473 

-2 

4/ 

—  This  amount  does  not  include  the  $43  million  under  Social  Security  Trust 

Funds.  The  monies  refer  only  to  Section  2  (now  Section  110)  basic-support  funds. 

5/ 

—  Source:    RSA,  Office  of  Research. 
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The  fiscal  1973  expenditures  were  less  than  five  percent  higher  than  those  of 
fiscal  1972.     However,  the  percent  change  by  item  expenditure  varied  consid- 
erably.    The  biggest  relative  change  was  in  capital  expenditures  for  state- 
operated  rehabilitation  facilities,  which  could  be  either  a  medical  or  workshop 
facility  or  both.     The  percent  change  was  302  but  this  represented  a  small  dif- 
ference in  absolute  terms — or  only  some  $2.  5  million.    Whether  this  repre- 
sents a  trend   is  too  early  to  predict;  however,  many  state  agencies  indicated 
that  they  are  not  inclined  to  operate  facilities  themselves. 

The  expenditures  for  administration  and  counseling  and  placement  increased  by 
about  13  percent  between  1972  and  1973.    The  most  significant  decline  in  expen- 
ditures was  for  establishment  of  rehabilitation  facilities.     This  category  of  ex- 
penditures declined  14  percent  between  the  two  years.    The  state  agencies  ex- 
pressed considerable  concern  over  the  decline  in  this  category  of  funding,  stat- 
ing that  there  was  a  need  to  establish  more  facilities  at  this  time.  There  was  a 
very  slight  decline  in  the  expenditures  for  construction  between  the  two  years; 
however,  the  total  expenditure    for  construction  was  roughly  $6.  3  million  in 
both  years.    Thus,  the  amount  of  new  construction  was  small  by  inference. 

Among  the  400  facilities  in  the  cross-sectional-analysis  study  sample,  87 
spent  construction  monies  in  1973.    Such  expenditures  ranged  in  magnitude 
from  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  over  $650,000,  and  averaged  $50,000.    These 
funds  were  from  a  number  of  sources.    Since  the  sample  did  not  represent  a 
random  state -by-state  sample,  the  amount  of  state  and  federal  monies  spent 
for  construction  in  any  given  state  cannot  be  inferred. 

Data  are  available  on  a  regional  basis  for  construction  funds  used  for  fiscal 
1973-1974.  -/  There  were  three  regions  in  which  no  expenditures  were  made 
for  construction:    Regions  I,  IX,  and  X.  In  addition,  insignificant  amounts — 
less  than  1  percent  of  expenditures  in  any  state  were  spent  in  two  other  regions, 
V  and  VI.    At  the  other  extreme,  Kansas  (Region  VII)  spent  15  percent  of  its 
total  federal  and  state  expenditures  on  construction;  Virginia  (Region  III),  8  per- 
cent; North  Carolina  (Region  IV),  7  percent;  and  Colorado  (Region  VIII),  6  per- 
cent.   No  other  states  spent  as  much  as  2.  5  percent  of  total  funds  for  construction. 

According  to  the  program  data  book  for  fiscal  1973,  which  is  the  best  source 
of  expenditures  by  state  (all  rehabilitation  facilities,  both  medical  and  voca- 
tional), *■'  the  major  expenditures  were  as  follows. 

__ 

—  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agency  Program  Data,  Fiscal  Year  1975, 
pp.  8-11. 

7/ 

—  States  do  not  always  distinguish  between  expenditures  for  medical  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  facilities  since  both  are  subsumed  under  the  facility 
division. 
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...  55  percent,  services  for  individuals,  including  diagnosis  and 
evaluation,  physical  and  mental  restoration  training, 
maintenance,  services  to  families,  follow-up,  and  other 
services 

...  32  percent,  counseling  and  placement 

...     6  percent,  administration 

...     4  percent,  establishment  of  rehabilitation  facilities 

Of  the  44  state  DVRs  responding  to  direct  interviews  or  a  mailed  questionnaire, 
26  provided  financial  data  in  relation  to  expenditures  in  sheltered  workshops 
for  fiscal  year  1974.    There  were  11  reporting  that  they  had  spent  an  aggregate 
of  $6.  3  million  for  evaluation,  and  15  (including  the  11)  that  had  spent  $17.  9 
million  for  training.    The  average  amount  spent  for  evaluation  in  11  states  was 
$574  thousand;  for  training,  it  was  $1.2  million. 

There  were  15  states  reporting  an  annual  expenditure  for  evaluation  and  train- 
ing combined.    The  average  amount  spent  was  $1.  6  million;  the  total  spent 
for  these  services  in  the  15  states  was  $17  million. 

The  relative  priorities  of  state  agencies,  and  the  corresponding  importance 
of  various  functions  to  workshops,  is  indicated  to  some  extent  by  the  relative 
amounts  of  state  VR  funds  allocated  to  different  functions.  The  mean  expen- 
diture on  services  to  individuals  was  55  percent  of  total  federal/state  funds, 
with  variance  from  a  low  of  25  percent  to  a  high  of  71  percent.    The  mean 
expenditure  on  counseling  and  placement  was  32  percent  (the  range  was  from 
12  to  53  percent'1 .    The  greatest  variation  in  spending  patterns  was  in  the 
relative  proportions  spent  on  facilities'  establishment.  The  mean  for  all 
states  was  4  percent;  12  state  agencies  spent  no  funds  at  all  for  this  purpose 
and  24  more  spent  less  than  the  mean.  However,  five  states  spent  more  than 
12  percent  of  their  funds  for  this  purpose. 

2.  Expenditures  for  Workshops 

The  amounts  of  federal/state  monies  spent  for  all  workshops  only  can  be 
inferred  from  national  data  on  all  rehabilitation  services  for  all  clients. 
It  can  be  concluded  that  some  establishment  and  construction  grants  are 
made  available  to  workshops.    These  funds,  however,  represent  roughly 
5  percent  of  all  expenditures  of  federal/state  funds  by  rehabilitation 
agencies — some  $39. 1  million  for  fiscal  1973  out  of  a  total  of  $729.  7  million. 

They  are  used  for  other  rehabilitation  facilities  as  well  as  workshops.  &/ 

— _ 

—     Rehabilitation  Services  Administration,  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Agency  Program  Data,  Fiscal  Year  1973  (U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.    Social  Rehabilitation  Services),  pages  4113  detailed 
expenditures  by  region 
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The  largest  single  expenditure  in  most  states  was  for  services  to  individuals — 
a  total  of  $401.9  million  for  all  states  combined.  Of  this  amount,  $80.7  million 
is  spent  for  physical  and  mental  restoration  that  would  not  be  provided  in  shel- 
tered workshops.  There  was  $177.  5  million  for  training  services  for  individ- 
uals in  fiscal  1973,  of  which  $46.  4  million  was  for  personal  and  vocational 
adjustment.  These  funds,  it  can  be  inferred,  most  likely  would  be  spent  pri- 
marily in  workshops  on  a  fee-for-service  basis. 

Other  monies  that  would  be  available  indirectly  or  directly  to  workshops 
include  monies  for  counseling  and  placement  by  VR  staff.     In  fiscal  1973, 
these  funds  amounted  to  $229.6  million.    Some  1,176,445  clients  received 
service  (of  whom  18  percent  were  in  rehabilitation  facilities).     Of  these 
211,400  clients,  an  unknown  number  were  in  physical  and  mental  rehabili- 
tation facilities.    However,  assuming  that  the  cost  per  client  was  the  same 
regardless  of  setting,  and  that  the  majority  of  rehabilitation  facilities'  clients 
were  to  be  found  in  workshops,  the  amount  spent  for  counseling  and  placement 
would  be  $41.  3  million  at  most,  less  than  $1.  0  million  per  state. 

Assuming  that  monies  spent  for  personal  and  vocational  adjustment,  and 
placement  and  counseling,  for  clients  in  sheltered  workshops  represents  the 
bulk  of  federal/state  funds  available  for  sheltered  workshops  for  other  than 
establishment  and  construction,  the  total  could  not  exceed  $87.4  million — 
roughly  $1.  6  million  per  jurisdiction 

F.  State  Agency/Sheltered  Workshop  Relations 

1.  PVR  Monitoring  of  Sheltered  Workshops 

There  was  considerable  variation  amoung  reporting  states  in  methods  of  moni- 
toring sheltered  workshops.  Only  one  state  reported  no  monitoring  in  1974 
other  than  annual  utilization  reports.    Approximately  half  of  the  states  rely 
on  field-staff  visits  to  carry  out  the  monitoring  functions.  Actual  accomplish- 
ments are  regularly  compared  against  goals  and  plans.  Nine  states  reported 
that  they  used  standards,  either  CARF  or  state  developed,  as  a  basis  for 
monitoring. 

The  most  common  type  of  monitoring  is  based  on  field  visits,  counselor 
reports,  and  written  reports  from  the  facility.    Two  states  rely  on  facility 
specialists  for  monitoring.     In  one  of  these  states,  there  are  five  such 
specialists;  each  specializes  in  functional  areas  such  as  work  evaluation, 
fees,  accreditation,  grants,  establishment  grants,  workshop  subsidies, 
training,  adjustments,  etc.     One  state  agency  requires  monthly  experience 
reports,  monthly  client  attendance  reports,  and  advance  billing.  Another 
state  reported  that  an  accreditation  consultant,  using  CARF  standards, 
monitors  sheltered  workshops  and  reviews  data  reports  along  with  field  staff. 
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The  fact  that  only  nine  state  agencies  mentioned  the  application  of  standards 
in  the  monitoring  process  suggests  that  monitoring  usually  included:   1)  feed- 
back from  counselors;  2)  status  of  clients  discussed  at  periodic  meetings;  and 
3)  monthly  administrative  reviews  that  include  the  area  supervisors,  facility 
specialists,  and  staff  of  the  facility.  One  state  reported  use  of  a  management- 
by-objectives  system  in  which  each  workshop  has  a  plan,  and  computer  data 
are  compared  monthly  with  the  plan.    This  review  is  augmented  by  monthly 
field  visits.  This  management -by-objectives  system  also  is  used  for  evaluation. 

2.  PVR  Evaluation  of  Sheltered  Workshops 

As  in  the  case  of  monitoring,  one  state  DVR  reported  that  it  had  conducted 
no  evaluation  of  workshops  in  1974;  another  reported  that  there  was  no 
formal  system  of  evaluation  beyond  review  of  evaluation  reports  submitted 
by  the  workshops. 

CARF,  DVR,  or  other  standards  are  used  as  the  basis  for  evaluating  individual 
workshops  by  12  states;  one  state  conducts  its  own  certification  procedure 
each  year.    Six  states  rely  on  consultant  or  counseling  reports;  and  one  on  a 
cost/benefit  evaluation.    Still  another  state  evaluates  on  the  basis  of  staff 
qualifications,  client  progress,  and  DVR  counselor  utilization. 

In  one  state,  an  evaluation  system  is  being  developed,  using  a  design  based 
on  preliminary  study.     In  fiscal  year  1973-74,   12  facilities  were  studied  in 
terms  of  no -show  rates,  utilization,  rehabilitation  rates,  attendance  rates, 
dropout  rates,  and  length  of  client  stays  in  the  programs.     On  the  basis  of 
this  study,  goals  were  set  with  standard  deviations,  and  on  the  basis  of 
computer  output  and  data  collection;  facilities  subsequently  will  be  evaluated. 

Among  the  11  state  agencies  for  the  blind  from  which  data  were  received, 
there  was  considerable  variation  in  methods  of  monitoring.     For  the  most 
part,  states  relied  on  workshop  reports,  site  visits,  and  counselor  reports, 
However,  several  reported  a  different  type  of  evaluation  process.  One  state 
reported  that  a  facility  specialist  applied  NAC  standards  to  evaluations  of 
all  workshops.    Another  state  uses,  what  it  terms,  a  "critical  competitor 
model"  to  evaluate  the  productivity  of  workshops.    This  is  supplemented  by 
a  cost/benefit  analysis. 

Three  states  reported  no  evaluation  system;  the  remaining  states  reported 
using  client  goal  attainment,  field  staff  reports,  and  site  visits. 

3.  Criteria  for  Measuring  Success  of  Different  Clients 

Of  the  44  state  DVRs,  24  reported  that  the  same  criteria  were  used  for  meas- 
uring client  success  regardless  of  client  status.    The  remaining  states  re- 
ported the  use  of  various  criteria  based,  primarily,  on  differences  in  the 
severity  of  the  disability,  the  degree  of  adjustment,  the  amount  of  earnings, 
the  attainment  of  goals,  etc. 
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All  measurements  of  client  success-whether  or  not  the  state  agency  applies 
different  criteria  to  different  clients — are  related  to  the  achievement  of 
specific  goals  for  the  client.  They  are  not  related  to  type  of  disability  or 
to  the  type  of  facility.  One  state  reported  that  it  had  no  criterion  for  meas- 
uring success,  but  a  program  usually  would  not  be  approved  if  there  were 
less  than  a  5  percent  placement  rate. 


4. 


Research  on  Sheltered  Workshops 


None  of  the  11  state  agencies  for  the  blind  had  indicated  any  research  in 
1974  although  one  had  made  a  utilization  survey      Only  nine  of  the  44  state 
DVRs  had  conducted  research  in  sheltered  workshops,  although  one  had 
conducted  a  utilization  survey  that  was  considered  research.  The  following 
types  of  research  were  among  those  undertaken. 


Needs  assessment 
Costs  of  services 
Facility  effectiveness  study 
Client  flow  studies 

Need  for  training  among  evaluation  and  adjustment  coordinators 
DVR  utilization  studies 

Study  of  closed  client  wages  -  rehabilitated  to  sheltered  workshops 
A  university-subsidized  study  of  the  workshop  community  in  terms 
of  clients'  desires  and  their  realization  of  those  desires 
Client  follow-up  studies 

A  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  outstationing  VR  counselors  in  the 
workshop 

Placement  needs  study 

Capabilities  and  characteristics  study  of  all  workshops  in  regard 
to  past  production,  safety,  staffing  patterns,  number  of  sheltered 
employees  and  physical  plant 
Services'  effectiveness  study 
Survey  of  funding  methods 
Salary  study  and  job  description  study 
Evaluation  of  group  home  for  the  mentally  retarded 


These  topics  are  an  indication  of  the  concerns  which  those  state  agencies  have 
about  sheltered  workshops. 

5.  Services  Provided  by  State  Agencies  to  Sheltered  Workshops 

Of  the  44  states  that  responded  to  the  questionnaire,  all  except  two  reported 
a  variety  of  services  from  state  DVRs  and  SABs  to  sheltered  workshops. 
The  following  services  were  those  most  commonly  provided. 

. .  .  Program  planning  assistance 

. .  .  Budgeting  and  financial  planning  assistance 
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Staff  training 

Production,  marketing,  and  sales  assistance 

Technical  assistance  to  improve  rehabilitation  service  to  clients 

Safety  assistance 

Job  development  and  placement  assistance 

General  administrative  assistance  (staff  recruitment,  supervision, 

personnel,  etc.) 

CARF  certification  preparation 

Establishment  assistance 

Equipment  assistance 


Although  almost  all  state  agencies  provide  some  assistance  in  most  of  these 
areas,  the  services  that  are  least  likely  to  be  provided  are  job  development 
and  placement  assistance,  and  safety.    States  were  requested  to  provide  data 
on  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  providing  a  variety  of  services.    There  were 
11  states  unable  to  allocate  time  of  staff  to  services,  but  all  11  reported  that 
a  variety  of  services  were  performed.    The  responses  indicate  that  there  is 
considerable  difference  among  states  in  regard  to  the  use  of  resources  for 
one  service  as  opposed  to  another. 

The  bulk  of  services  is  provided  by  regular  state  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency  staff.    Some  services  more  typically  are  provided  by  outside  con- 
sultants.    For  example,  technical  assistance  on  production,  marketing  and 
sales,  and  safety  is  most  likely  to  be  provided  by  an  outside  consultant. 
To  a  large  extent,  the  same  is  true  for  staff  training.    The  amount  of  serv- 
ice that  sheltered  workshops  receive  from  staff  is  largely  a  function  of  the 
size  of  the  state.    Reports  of  time  devoted  to  servicing  workshops  varied 
from  55  person-days  in  one  small  state  to  34  person-years  in  one  very 
large  state. 

The  most  common  methods  of  providing  services  are  through  seminars  and 
meetings,  in-service  courses,  and  direct  consulting.  There  is  little  reliance 
on  manuals,  pamphlets,  or  other  published  materials. 

Most  of  the  states,  34  of  44  reporting,  saw  their  most  important  role  in 
relation  to  sheltered  workshops  as  monitoring.  The  second  most  important 
role  (27  of  44)  was  consultation  and  technical  assistance.    The  third  most 
important  role  (24  of  44)  was  viewed  as  facility-section  responsibility  for 
studying  and  evaluating  the  need  for  expanding  or  altering  present  facilities 
or  establishing  new  facilities.  State  DVRs  frequently  named  the  following 
additional  responsibilities: 


. .  Standard  setting  (6) 

. .  Obtaining  establishment  grants  (131) 

.  .  Grant  administration  (14) 

.  .  Study  and  evaluation  of  grant  application  (9) 

.  .  Programming  (8) 

.  .  Referral  (7) 
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6.  Establishing  Fees  for  Facilities 

Of  the  44  states  reporting,  only  six  said  that  there  was  no  variance  in  fees 
for  different  rehabilitation  facilities.    Workshop  fees  in  20  states  (or  45 
percent)  were  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  cost  analysis  of  the  workshop, 
assuming  a  certain  level  of  operation.  Nine  states  reported  that  variance 
in  fees  was  based  on  the  level  of  service  provided  in  the  workshop. 

An  additional  state  said  that  fee  determinations  were  based  on  a  combina- 
tion of  a  flat  fee  and  quality  of  service  provided.  Two  states  reported  a  flat 
fee  plus  a  client  fee,  based  on  cost.    Of  the  11  state  agencies  for  the  blind 
from  which  information  was  received,  two  reported  a  set-fee  schedule, 
seven  reported  a  differential  fee  based  on  costs  and  services,  and  one  re- 
ported that  fees  were  set  by  a  separate  commission. 

7.  Use  and  Enforcement  of  Standards 


There  are  two  accrediting  bodies  for  the  majority  of  sheltered  workshops: 
the  Commission  on  Accreditiation  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities  and  the  National 
Accreditation  Council. 

a.  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Rehabilitation 


Facilities  (CARF) 

CARF  is  the  recognized  national  accrediting  association  for  rehabilitation 
facilities  other  than  facilities  for  the  blind.  Although  not  all  persons  involved 
in  the  rehabilitation  field  favor  CARF  accreditation,  there  are  states  which 
have  made  it  mandatory  as  a  basis  for  qualifying  for  state  funds  through  VR. 
Of  344  sampled  workshops  not  primarily  for  the  blind: 

...  28  were  certified  by  CARF  for  vocational  adjustment  services; 
...  23  for  sheltered  employment;  and 
...     9  for  social  adjustment  services.  -' 

There  is  wide  divergence  of  opinion  among  state  agencies  in  regard  to  accredi- 
tation by  CARF — with  the  majority  either  strongly  favorable  or  at  least  re- 
ceptive. In  4  of  the  44  states  reporting,  CARF  accreditation  is  mandatory;  in 
5  others  it  will  be  mandatory  within  two  years.    There  are  21  states  that 
either  encourage  or  support  CARF  (and  NAC  if  appropriate)  accreditiation, 
and  6  state  agencies  reporting  that  they  are  opposed  to  CARF  accreditation. 
Desire  to  retain  state  authority  and  the  costs  of  CARF  certification  were  the 

most  common  reasons  for  opposition. 
_ 

-      CARF,  Report  (January-February  1975)  p.   5-7. 
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b.  National  Accreditation  Council  (NAC) 

NAC  occupies  a  position  in  the  field  of  services  to  the  blind  that  is  similar  to 
the  position  of  CARF  in  the  remainder  of  the  rehabilitation  field.    According 
to  the  1974  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  (Nffi),  10 
of  the  56  workshops  for  the  blind  in  the  sample  affiliated  with  NIB  were  also 
accredited  by  NAC  in  1974. 

c.  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals 

Some  20  workshops  that  were  a  part  of  hospitals  (Veterans  Administration, 
or  state,  or  private)  were  included  in  the  sample.  Of  these,  20  were  accred- 
ited by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  through  this 
organization. 

d.  Wage-Hour  Certification 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Wage  and  Hour    Division,  certificates  shel- 
tered workshops  and  work  activities  centers  under  FLSA  provisions  referred 
to  previously.     Of  the  400  sampled  workshops  and  work  activities  centers  in 
the  cross-sectional  study,  data  on  certification  from  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  was  obtained  on  395.     Of  the  395,  there  were  382  currently  certifi- 
cated; for  an  additional  6,  certification  was  pending. 

Of  the  382  DOL  certificated  workshops,  279  (74  percent)  had  been  certificated 
as  a  regular  workshop;  245  (65  percent)  held  work  activities  certificates. 
There  were  182  (48  percent)  which  were  certified  for  a  training  program,  and 
158  (or  42  percent)  which  had  individual  client  exemption  certificates. 

e.  Wagner  O'Day 

There  were  88  (or  22  percent  of  the  400  sampled  workshops)  certified  as 
eligible  for  business  under  Wagner-O'Day  provisions.  Of  these  88,  there 
were  30  facilities  for  the  blind.     In  fact,  56.  6  percent  of  the  facilities  for 
the  blind  reporting  were  certified  for  Wagner-O'Day.    This  of  course  re- 
flects the  fact  that  until  1971  only  workshops  for  the  blind  were  eligible  to 
participate  in  this  program,  and  that  they  still  have  a  priority  in  the  reserva- 
tion of  commoditiies  and  services.     In  addition  to  the  88  workshops  that  were 
certified,  33  were  in  pending  status:    9  percent  of  the  MR/MI;  9  percent  of 
general  facilities;  and  12  percent  of  those  classified  as  activities  centers. 
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XI.     COMMUNITY  AND  INTERAGENCY 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Sheltered  workshops  function  in  community  settings  which  include  both  a 
social  services  network  and  a  business  sector.    One  ancillary  aspect  of 
the  study  was  to  attempt  to  ascertain  where  workshops  fit  in  the  network  of 
community  relations — both  in  terms  of  the  roles  of  workshops  vis-a-vis 
those  of  other  human  services  agencies  and  in  terms  of  the  general  com- 
munity's perceptions  of  and  associations  with  the  workshops.    The  nature  of 
interactions  between  the  workshop  and  its  community  environment  can  be 
analyzed  through  four  types  of  discrete  actions.    These  actions,  all  initiated 
by  the  workshop  and  all  geared  to  derive  specific  benefits  for  the  workshop, 
can  be  defined  as  service  exchange,  volunteer  utilization,  fund  solicitation,  and 
board  of  directors'  mobilization.    The  first  three  actions  can  involve  the 
workshop  with  individual  community  members.    The  effect  of  any  of  these 
actions  is  determined  both  by  the  orientation  into  which  the  workshop  fits 
the  action,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  action  chose.    Workshops  vary  widely  in 
their  participation  in  and  particular  usage  of  these  actions. 

A.  Summary 

In  some  aspects  of  their  processes,  workshops  function  within  what  can  be 
called  a  social  service  system  in  this  country.    As  a  part  of  this  system, 
workshops  specialize  in  certain  tasks  or  services;  although  there  is  overlap 
with  outside  agency  tasks,  the  fact  of  this  specialization  makes  the  workshop 
effective  in  delivering  certain  types  of  services,  but  unequipped  to  deliver 
others.    Since  other  outside  agencies  are  in  similar  but  reciprocal  situations, 
service  exchanges  occur  among  agencies.    The  types  of  exchanges  that  work- 
shops make  with  other  agencies  most  often  can  be  characterized  as  referral 
exchanges  for  short-term  services  and  for  long-term  programs.     Other 
agencies  were  found  to  depend  on  workshops  for  short-term  services  such 
as  evaluation  and  training  (although  both  can  and  do  exist  also  as  long-term 
programs).    Workshops  were  found  to  depend  on  other  agencies  for  such 
short-term  services  as  diagnostic,  medical,  psychiatric,  psychological, 
social  casework,  job  development  and  placement  services.     Workshops  pro- 
vide other  agencies  with  certain  types  of  long-term  evaluation  and  training, 
and  with  sheltered  employment  and  work  activities  center  long-term  programs. 
Outside  agencies  provide  workshop  clients  with  long-term  programs  such  as 
residential  care  and  transportation. 

Of  the  workshops  sampled,  85  percent  have  set  up  arrangements  with  outside 
agencies  which  are  either  formal  and  contractual  (often  involving  a  fee),  or 
informal.    These  agreements  are  for  either  the  outside  agency  to  provide 
services  to  workshop  clients  or  for  the  workshop  to  provide  services  to  the 
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clients  of  the  other  agencies.    Departments  of  vocational  rehabilitation  are 
the  agencies  that  most  frequently  have  agreements  with  workshops,  followed  by 
state  health/mental  health  agencies.    The  latter  agencies  sponsor  the  mentally 
retarded  and  emotionally  disturbed,  which  are  now  the  majority  of  clients. 
These  agencies,  unlike  DVR,  can  pay  service  fees  for  work  activities  or 
extended  sheltered  work  and  also  are  more  likely  to  use  the  retainer  fee,  or 
bloc  grants  method  of  purchasing  services.    As  was  discussed  previously, 
the  bloc  grant  is  advantageous  to  the  workshop  in  that  it  provides  a  guaranteed 
income  on  which  to  base  planning.     This  apparently  will  continue  to  influence 
the  programming  direction  of  workshops,  with  increasing  services  for  the 
MI/MR  groups  and  greater  frequency  of  work  activities  center  wage-level 
certification. 

Workshops  are  further  related  to  the  community  through  their  boards  of 
directors,  predominently  businessmen;  through  charticable  contributions; 
and  through  volunteer  activities.    About  three  fifths  of  the  workshops  use 
volunteers,  and  about  the  same  number  received  some  income  from  chari- 
table sources.    As  could  be  expected,  those  workshops  with  very  low  operat- 
ing budgets  receive  the  greatest  proportion  of  their  funds  from  contributions. 
Business  representatives  who  had  had  associations  with  workshops  were 
generally  positive  toward  them  and  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  workshop  work 
(where  relevant).    Representatives  of  local  organized  labor  expressed,  what 
might  be  called  a  supportive  tolerance  of  sheltered  workshops,  i.e. ,  support, 
as  long  as  workshops  were  limited  to  low-level  work — work  that  was  not 
desirable  from  the  viewpoint  of  unions  and  their  members. 

While  most  of  the  "relevant  others"  in  the  workshop  milieu  were  able  to 
identify  one  or  more  of  the  major  roles  of  sheltered  workshops,  they  had 
little  idea  of  the  problems  of  workshops  or  the  needs  of  their  clients.     There 
does  seem  to  be  a  pervasive  idea  that  sheltered  workshops  do  low-level,  un- 
skilled work — filling  marginal  jobs  for  which  there  is  not  much  competition. 
Because  of  this,  workshops  are  sometimes  viewed  as  supplementing  the  role 
of  organized  labor  in  the  economy  instead  of  competing  with  it.     Further,  most 
of  the  respondents  did  not  view  either  private  industry  or  organized  labor  as 
an  alternative  resource  for  meeting  the  training  and  work  needs  of  workshop 
clients.    In  general,  workshop  services  are  rated  favorably  by  most  segments 
of  the  community;    state  and  regional  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  respon- 
dents, however,  are  more  critical  of  the  workshop  with  regard  to  the  place- 
ment function. 

B.  Cooperation  With  Other  Community  Agencies 

The  sheltered  workshop  programs  and  work  activities  centers  sampled  in  the 
Greenleigh  study  were  found  to  have  a  range  of  interactions  with  other  com- 
munity agencies:  most  of  the  clients  initially  are  referred  by  outside  agencies; 
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many  of  the  clients  live  in  residential  facilities  of  other  agencies  while  they 
train  or  work  in  the  workshops;  sometimes  daily  transportation  is  provided 
to  the  clients  by  outside  agencies;  and,  on  termination  at  the  workshop, 
clients  either  are  referred  back  to  the  original  agency  or  referred  to  yet 
another  agency  for  additional  services.     Furthermore,  85  percent  of  the 
workshops  sampled  depend  on  other  agencies  on  a  regular  basis  to  provide 
certain  services  for  their  clients. 

1.  Agencies  As  Referral  Sources 

Workshops  seldom  actively  recruit  or  advertise  for  clients;  rather  they 
rely  on  outside  sources  to  maintain  their  caseload  operating  requirements. 
State  departments  of  vocational  rehabilitation  provide  workshops  with  59 
percent  of  all  new  referrals.     Other  public  agencies,  such  as  public  assis- 
tance programs,  correction  facilities,  hospitals,  and  clinics  supply  work- 
shops with  another  18  percent  of  their  clients.    Volunteer  social  service 
agencies,  Outreach  programs,  and  educational  institutions  referred  10  per- 
cent of  the  clients  sampled  to  workshops,  with  4  percent  referred  by  other 
private  agencies,  including  private  clinics  and  hospitals  as  well  as  other 
rehabilitation  or  sheltered  employment  facities. 

Of  the  workshops  sampled,  85  percent  reported  having  set  up  either  contrac- 
tual agreements  or  informal  arrangements  to  exchange  services  with  other 
social  service  agencies.    Appendix  Tables  72,73,  and  74  describe  the  number 
of  workshops  sampled  that  reported  having  arrangements  with  various  human 
service  agencies  by  type  of  fee  arrangement. 

The  tables  show  a  wide  variety  of  interrelationships  among  workshops  and 
other  agencies,  with  no  strong  pattern  evolving.    By  far,  more  workshops 
have  informal,  no-fee  arrangements  with  outside  agencies  than  have  formal 
contractual  agreements  with  fee  arrangements.    Also,  workshops  seem  to  be 
relying  more  on  outside  agencies  to  provide  services  to  workshop  clients 
than  other  agencies  are  relying  on  workshops. 

Other  major  sources  of  referrals  to  sheltered  workshops  are  state  departments 
of  public  health  and  mental  health.    An  example  of  the  variety  of  fee  arrange- 
ments and  services  is  provided  in  Appendix  Table  72.    The  slightly  higher  per- 
cent of  total  workshops  having  any  arrangement  with  these  departments  in 
regard  to  a  work  activities  program  reflects  the  fact  that,  generally,  depart- 
ments of  mental  health  sponsor  severely  retarded  or  emotionally  disturbed 
persons  with  very  limited  vocational  potential.    This  fact  also  is  reflected  in 
the  very  high  percentage  of  work  activities  centers  that  have  some  kind  of 
cooperative  arrangement  with  public  health  agencies.    Also,  the  fact  that 
workshops  with  over  100  clients  tend  to  have  more  agreements  with  public 
health  agencies  for  a  work  activities  center  program,  and  higher  percent  of 
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agreements  for  all  other  programs  as  well,  might  indicate  an  overall  pref- 
erence by  departments  of  public  health/mental  health  for  dealing  with  large 
facilities. 

The  formal  or  informal  exchange  of  services  among  workshops  and  other 
social  service  agencies  throws  some  bight  on  the  process  of  client  flow 
within  the  social  service  system  in  the  country.    The  figures  indicate  that, 
once  an  individual  in  need  of  services  has  been  identified,  social  service 
agencies  do,  at  some  levels,  cooperate  in  the  total  servicing  of  that 
individual. 

Of  all  the  clients  sampled  in  the  workshops  during  the  survey,  89.5  per- 
cent were  reported  as  having  been  referred  to  the  workshop  by  some  type 
of  social  service  agency.    Also,  23  percent  of  the  clients  interviewed  reported 
having  actually  been  in  other  sheltered  workshops  prior  to  entry  into  the 
current  workshop.    Often  the  client  is  sent  by  the  original  workshop  or  by 
an  intermediary  agency  to  the  current  shop  because  of  the  client's  geographic 
relocation,  or  in  order  to  expose  the  client  to  alternative  training  opportunities. 

2.  Agencies  As  Client  Residences 

Another  point  of  interaction  between  workshops  and  other  agencies  occurs 
when  workshop  clients  are  residents  of  agency  sponsored,  group  residences. 
In  the  Greenleigh  study,  23  percent  of  the  clients  sampled  were  reported  as 
being  residents  of  institutions  or  congregate  care  facilities.    In  addition,  3 
percent  are  under  foster  care  arrangements.    In  these  instances,  the  work- 
shop must  work  closely  with  the  agencies  involved  not  only  on  routine  matters 
such  as  transportation,  appropriate  work  clothes,  lunch  money  or  bag-lunch 
requirements,  holiday  schedules  and  extra-curricular  events,  but  also  on  sub- 
stantive issues  such  as  those  involving  training  reinforcements,  and  behavior 
modification  follow-through.    When  the  agency  involved  also  is  acting  as  the 
legal  guardian  of  the  client,  then  there  will  be  workshop/ agency  involvement 
around  such  things  as  any  behavioral  problems  caused  by  the  client  that  might 
require  potential  suspension  and/or  explusion  from  the  program,  any  recom- 
mended change  in  program,  potential  placement  plans,  and  community  evalua- 
tions or  job  tryouts  with  the  agency  representatives. 

3.  Agencies  As  Transportation  Sources 

Of  the  workshops  surveyed,  roughly  25  percent  reported  that  they  had  contrac- 
tual arrangements  with  outside  agencies  to  provide  transportation  to  some  or 
all  of  their  clients.    Appendix  Table  75  shows  that  fewer  workshops  for  the 
blind  than  other  workshops  make  these  types  of  arrangements  for  their  clients. 
Also,  large  shops  more  often  than  smaller  shops  contract  with  outside  agencies 
for  transportation  services  for  their  clients. 
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Very  often,  these  arrangements  are  made  with  local  school  districts — 
workshop  clients  are  invluded  among  the  district's  daily  pickups.    With 
transportation  cited  very  often  as  one  of  the  more  persistent  problems 
with  which  workshop  administrators  have  to  deal,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  facilities  sampled  have  secured  the  assist- 
ance of  outside  agencies  in  its  solution. 

4.  Agencies  As  Resources  for  Terminated  Clients 

If  a  client  finishing  up  his  participation  in  the  program  of  a  workshop  or 
work  activities  center  is  in  need  of  continued  or  additional  services,  the 
facility  often  will  refer  him  to  another  agency.    Appendix  Table  76  shows 
the  percentage  of  terminated  clients  referred  to  various  types  of  agencies 
by  the  workshop  during  a  12-month  period. 

The  categories  listed  in  the  table  account  for  approximately  35  percent  of 
2,  587  clients — the  total  number  of  terminated  clients  sampled  for  which  this 
information  was  available.    Most  of  the  remainder  of  the  clients  either  were 
competitively  employed  at  termination  (50.4  percent)  or  were  not  referred 
anywhere  by  the  workshop.    This  latter  situation  might  occur  because  the 
workshop  has  no  referral  mechanism  or  because  the  client's  situation  does 
not  require  a  referral.    The  finding  that  35  percent  of  the  terminated  clients 
sampled  from  the  workshops  remained  within  the  social  service  agency 
system  during  the  reporting  period  reinforces  the  image  of  workshops  as 
another  form  of  specialized  agency  within  that  system. 

C.  Use  of  Volunteers 

Sheltered  workshop  and  work  activities  center  facilities  sampled  reported 
that  they  utilized  a  total  of  65,  076  hours  of  volunteer  assistance  during  the 
12-month  reporting  period.    Appendix  Table  77  shows  the  percent  of  total 
volunteer  hours  utilized  by  workshops  serving  the  various  diability  types, 
and  by  workshops  of  various  sizes.    The  table  also  includes  the  mean  number 
of  hours  utilized  by  workshop  type  as  well  as  by  percent  of  workshops  of  each 
type  that  reported  using  no  volunteers. 

A  rank  order  of  workshops  serving  different  disability  types,  by  usage  of 
volunteers,  would  be:  general,  those  for  the  blind,  work  activities  centers, 
and  MI/MR.    The  mean  number  of  volunteer  hours  used  by  workshops  is 
perfectly  size  related. 

Volunteer  hours  were  used  to  augment  paid  staff  capability  in  fund-raising 
functions,  in  program- support  efforts,  in  direct  client  services,  and  in  mis- 
cellaneous other  activities,  in  that  order.    Appendix  Table  78  illustrates  the 
functions  for  which  volunteers  were  utilized. 
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Nearly  one  third  of  the  facilities  reporting  the  use  of  volunteers  use  one  third 
of  their  total  volunteer  hours  in  various  program-support  activities.     These 
activities  generally  include  the  support  given  by  the  board  of  directors  and  its 
standing  committee  to  the  director  of  the  facility.    Also,  other  members  of 
the  community  giving  support  services  might  offer  planning  assistance  for 
special  programs  or  seasonal  activities  for  the  clients,  or  they  might  offer 
technical  assistance  in  contract  procurement  or  in  the  many  industrial 
engineering  problems  that  arise,  given  the  frequent  switchovers  in  the  types 
of  subcontract  work  secured  for  the  facility. 

Of  the  facilities  that  reported  using  volunteers,  53  percent  said  that  they 
use  some  volunteers  in  direct  client  services.    In  these  instances,  volunteers 
are  used  directly,  on  the  floor,  in  the  training  or  work  programs  with  the 
clients — either  as  supervisors  of  the  clients  or  as  staff  aides.    One  facility 
that  has  one  paid  staff  member  for  every  eight  clients  on  the  floor,  augments 
this  staff/client  ratio  to  l-to-3  for  half  of  the  client-day  by  using  17  volunteers 
from  a  locally  sponsored  Foster  Grandparent  Program.    Under  this  program, 
supported  by  the  federal  ACTION  agency,  the  foster  grandparents  work  on  a 
one-to-one  basis  with  those  retarded  clients  whom  the  workshop's  evaluator 
has  determined  would  benefit  from  such  an  intense  training  experience.    The 
elderly  volunteers  generally  bring  no  specific  skills  in  production  or  training 
techniques;  rather,  they  are  able  to  offer  both  personal  support  to  the  clients 
and  immediate  reinforcement  of  the  instructor's  directives. 

The  utilization  of  volunteers  as  reported  by  facilities  can  be  compared  roughly 
to  staff  size  and  client  load  for  all  workshops  sampled  as  in  Appendix  Table  79. 

The  table  shows  an  inverse  relationship  between  utilization  of  volunteers  and 
size  of  staff,  when  this  relationship  is  distributed  by  workshop  size.    However, 
given  the  consideration  that  only  75  percent  of  the  workshops  reported  any 
volunteer  activity  at  all,  and  also  that  there  were  wide  variations  from  the 
means  used  to  compute  these  relationships,  it  must  be  assumed  that  volunteer 
utilization  results  from  administrative  preference  rather  than  systemic  custom. 

D.  Fund  Raising  Activities 

Fund  raising  generally  refers  to  the  attempt  to  raise  funds  from  outside 
sources  for  operating  or  capital  needs  of  a  facility  or  social  program.    For 
this  reason,  the  category  of  charitable  income,  as  discussed  in  other  sections 
of  this  study,  has  been  subdivided  into  various  types.    Appendix  Table  80 
describes  how  the  number  of  workshops  distributes  with  reference  to  the 
various  sources  of  charitable  income. 

The  category  "total  charitable  income"  specifically  includes  only  money  that 
has  been  received  for  operating  expenses  and  income  from  the  facility's 
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parent  organization;  income  from  centralized  community  fund-raising 
sources,  such  as  from  community  chests,  united  funds,  Jewish  federations 
and  the  like;  income  from  individual  sources  such  as  bequests;  and  income 
from  the  facility's  own  fund- solicitation  drives.    Income  from  parent  organi- 
zation was  deleted  from  the  second  column  in  the  table's  "total  charitable 
income  less  income  from  parent  organizations,"  in  order  to  isolate  the  funds 
obtained  by  the  workshops'  own  staffs.    The  figures  show  that  68  percent  of 
the  workshops  sampled  are  collecting  funds  from  charitable  sources  by 
their  own  efforts.    The  third  column  indicates,  however,  that  only  16  per- 
cent of  the  workshops  sampled  have  organized  fund-raising  drives;   the 
remainder  relied  on  general  community  resources  for  donations.    The  total 
funds  raised  during  the  sampled  workshops'  12-month  reporting  period  from 
internally  organized  fund  raising  is  $1,662,  307.    The  total  amount  workshops 
received  from  centralized  community  charity  organizations  is  $5,031,443. 
The  total  amount  of  money  workshops  received  from  other  sources,  such  as 
individual  bequests,  is  $2,076,760.    In  total,  the  amount  of  money  that  work- 
shops in  the  sample  received  for  operating  expenses  from  donations  is 
$8,770,510. 

The  dollar  amount  of  charitable  income  can  be  broken  down  by  the  size  of 

the  workshop's  total  operating  income,  as  in  Appendix  Table  81.    Gross  amounts, 

as  expected,  are  seen  to  be  a  function  of  size. 

When  the  ratio  of  total  charitable  income  to  total  operating  income  is  taken, 
as  in  Appendix  Table  82,  with  slight  deviation  for  the  very  large  shops,  the 
pattern  shows  an  inverse  relationship  to  size;  as  the  operating  income  de- 
creases the  proportion  covered  by  charitable  funds  increases. 

The  same  exercise  can  be  used  to  analyze  the  relationship  of  fund- solicitation 
income  of  total  operating  income.    Appendix  Table  83  describes  the  percent  of 
workshops  receiving  specified  dollar  amounts  of  fund-solicitation  income  by 
size  of  operating  income.    The  gross  amount  of  funds  collected  rises  with  the 
size  of  the  operating  income.    With  an  income  of  $500,  000  or  over,  the  mean 
amount  of  funds  collected  was  $54,  214.    With  an  income  between  $200,  000  and 
$499,  999  the  mean  amount  of  funds  collected  was  $26,  224.    With  an  income 
below  $200,  000,  the  mean  amount  of  funds  collected  was  $10,  279. 

Appendix  Table  84  gives  the  percent  of  total  operating  income  derived  from  fund 
solicitation,  by  percent  of  workshops  with  specified  levels  of  operating  income. 
Analysis  of  the  ratios  within  each  size  group  again  shows  an  inverse  relation- 
ship between  size  of  operating  income  and  percent  of  operating  income  obtained 
through  fund  solicitation. 

With  an  operating  income  of  $5,  000,  000  or  more,  the  mean  percent  of  income 
derived  through  fund  solication  is  .05.    With  an  operating  income  between 
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$200,000  and  $499,  999,  the  mean  percent  of  income  so  derived  is  .  080. 
With  an  operating  income  below  $200,  000,  the  percent  of  income  raised  by 
the  workshops  sampled  through  fund- solicitation  efforts  is  .  110. 

Charitable  funds  also  are  obtained  by  workshops  to  cover  capital  expendi- 
tures.   Appendix  Table  85  describes  the  number  of  workshops  that  receive 
charitable  funds  to  cover  certain  specified  percentages  of  their  total  capital 
expenditures.    Of  the  400  workshops  sampled,  280  made  capital  expenditures. 
However,  only  101  (or  36  percent)  of  these  received  income  from  charitable 
sources  to  cover  such  expenditures.  Of  the  workshops  that  did  receive  money 
from  charitable  sources,  65  percent  received  40  percent  or  less  of  the  capital 
funds  from  charitable  sources. 

E.  Board  Composition  and  its  Relation  to  Workshop  Management 

and  Operations 

Nearly  93  percent  of  the  workshops  sampled  have  organized  boards  of  direc- 
tors.    (The  remaining  workshops  fall  into  the  categories  of  state  agencies 
or  of  components  of  larger  agencies,  for  which  the  parent  organization  func- 
tions in  place  of  a  board. )    Appendix  Table  86  specifies  the  composition  of  the 
boards  of  directors  by  occupational  groups,  as  reported  by  the  workshops. 
Clearly,  representatives  from  business  and  industry  far  outnumber  the  rep- 
resentatives of  all  other  occupational  groups  together,  not  only  in  the  total 
workshops  sampled  but  also  in  each  category  of  the  workshop  sample  by  type. 
In  this  breakdown,  the  boards  of  general  workshops  are  most  heavily  dominated 
by  representatives  from  business  and  industry. 

One  notable  pattern  is  the  high  representation  of  parents  of  clients  or  ex- 
clients  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  work  activities  centers  and  workshops 
serving  the  mentally  ill  or  mentally  retarded.    There  is  also  a  relatively 
high  number  of  clients,  ex-clients,  and  medical  professionals  on  the  boards 
of  workshops  serving  the  blind  in  comparison  to  the  number  on  the  boards  of 
those  serving  persons  with  the  other  disabilities. 

Appendix  Table  87  shows  a  breakdown  of  board  members  as  representatives 
of  private  enterprise ,    of  social  services,  or  nonprofessional  (e.g. ,  "house- 
wives").   Social  services  are  the  least  represented  of  the  groupings,  indicating 
that  the  boards  may  function  more  in  the  business  than  rehabilitative  programs 
of  the  workshop. 

Although  the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind's  manual  for  members  of  boards 
of  workshops  for  the  blind  specifies  that  one  of  the  important  duties  of  board 
members  is  to  insure  adequate  community  services  for  blind  clients,  work- 
shops for  the  blind  are  even  less  likely  to  have  a  substantial  number  of  board 
members  from  the  social  service  field. 
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The  typical  standing-committee  types  found  in  workshops — executive 
committee,  budget  and  financial  committee,  personnel  committee,  and 
operations  committee — also  reemphasize  the  general  orientation  of  all 
boards  of  directors  toward  the  business  and  financial  aspects  of  the  run- 
ning of  workshops  rather  than  to  the  delivery-of- service  aspect. 

The  frequency  of  boards  of  directors'  action  lends  some  implication  as 
to  their  impact  on  workshop  management.    Appendix  Table  88  describes 
the  number  of  times  per  year  that  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  sampled 
workshops  met  during  the  reporting  period. 

The  workshops  with  the  most  active  boards  of  directors  are  those  serving 
mentally  ill  or  mentally  retarded  clients.    The  workshops  with  least  active 
boards  are  those  serving  the  blind,  with  most  boards  in  all  categories 
intending  to  meet  monthly.    When  categories  are  analyzed  by  size  of  work- 
ship  rather  than  by  disability  type  served,  no  clear  trends  are  indicated. 
The  exceptions  are  the  extremes:    proportionately  more  boards  of  the 
largest  workshops  meet  more  frequently  than  once  per  month;  proportion- 
ately more  boards  of  the  smallest  workshops  meet  only  once  per  year. 

F.  Community  Perceptions  of  Sheltered  Workshops 

Representatives  of  various  community  institutions  which  are  relevant  to 
sheltered  workshops  were  selected  for  interview.    (These  respondents  will 
be  called  "community  representatives.") 

Representing  a  cross  section  of  local  institutions  that  interact  with  sheltered 
workshops  or  have  the  potential  to  do  so,  the  distribution  of  community  rep- 
resentatives interviewed  was  as  follows:    79  representatives  of  local  organized 
labor;  136  representatives  of  local  industry;  103  representatives  of  local 
vocational  education  departments  or  programs;  114  representatives  of  local 
offices  of  the  state  Employment  Service;  and  106  representatives  of  various 
local  charitable  organizations.    A  total  of  538  community  representatives 
from  132  communities  were  interviewed.    The  method  of  selection   was  biased 
toward  the  selection  of  community  representatives  with  more  familiarity  with 
workshops. 

1.  Perception  of  the  Role  of  Workshops 

The  representatives  from  all  of  the  sampled  community  institutions  were 
asked  to  define  what  they  thought  sheltered  workshops  did.    Responses  were 
given  by  a  total  of  501  respondents.    The  responses  indicated  that  all  groups 
are,  in  fact,  relatively  well  informed.    Only  4  percent  of  all  respondents  stated 
that  they  do  not  know  what  sheltered  workshops  do. 
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The  largest  numbers  of  respondents  from  all  groups  (49  percent  of  all 
respondents)  indicated  that  they  view  the  workshop  as  a  place  offering 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  training  to  the  handicapped,  toward  the  goal 
of  preparing  these  persons  for  competitive  employment.    Of  all  respon- 
dents, 20  percent  indicated  that  they  view  the  workshop  as  a  place  offering 
employment  to  the  handicapped;  many  voluntarily  indicated  that  they  believe 
this  employment  is  offered,  in  the  main,  to  these  handicapped  persons 
who  never  will  be  capable  of  entering  competitive  employment. 

There  were  19  percent  of  the  respondents  who  viewed  the  sheltered  work- 
shop as  offering  both  jobs  for  those  too  severely  handicapped  to  enter 
competitive  employment,  and  vocational  rehabilitation  and  training  for 
those  capable  of  entry  or  re-entry  into  the  competitive  job  market.    Some 
23  percent  of  all  respondents  indicated  that  they  see  sheltered  workshops 
as  providing  general  rehabilitation  services  to  the  handicapped,  such  as 
social  casework  and  psychological  counseling. 

There  are  no  distinctive  differences  among  the  responses  from  the  five 
groups,  except  for  those  which  may  indicate  a  tendency  to  view  the  function 
of  the  workshop  in  relation  to  the  role  in  which  the  respondents  come  into 
contact  with  it.     However,  the  responses  probably  reflect  a  satisfactory 
understanding  of  the  actual  roles  and  purposes  of  the  workshops  in  the 
communities  from  which  the  respondents  came. 

2.  Perceived  Clientele  of  Workshops 

The  representatives  from  all  of  the  sampled  community  institutions  were 
asked  what  types  of  clients  they  thought  sheltered  workshops  served. 
Responses  were  given  by  a  total  of  499  respondents.    The  responses  indi- 
cate that  all  groups  are  relatively  well  informed,  with  only  4  percent  of  all 
respondents  stating  that  they  do  not  know  who  the  workshops  serve. 

Of  all  respondents,  91  percent  were  aware  that  sheltered  workshops  serve 
the  handicapped.    Whereas  28  percent  of  all  respondents  indicated  that  each 
workshop  with  which  they  were  familiar,  or  of  which  they  had  heard,  serves 
a  specific  disability  group  (i.  e. ,  the  blind,  mentally  retarded,  etc. )  the 
majority  (63  percent  of  all  respondents)  indicated  that  they  believe  that  each 
workshop  serves  persons  with  varying  types  of  disabilities.    This  difference 
may  have  been  a  function  of  the  actual  client  populations  in  the  communities 
from  which  the  respondents  came. 

3.  Perceived  Additional  Needs  of  Workshop  Clientele 

The  representatives  from  all  of  the  sampled  community  institutions  were 
asked  to  name  those  services  which  they  thought  were  needed  but  not  presently 
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provided  for  sheltered  workshop  clients.    Respondents  answered  in  terms  of 
the  services  they  thought  should  be  improved  upon,  as  well  as  those  that 
they  thought  were  not  provided.    A  total  of  453  persons  responded. 

As  may  be  seen  in  Appendix  Table  89,  there  was  no  large-scale  agreement 
among  respondents  with  regard  to  which  additional  services  they  thought  were 
needed,  or  which  needed  improvement.    The  two  services  most  often  indicated 
by  respondents  as  needing  improvement  were  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
training  (i.e. ,  focusing  on  development  of  the  individual's  vocational  capa- 
bilities), and  general  rehabilitation  (i.e. ,  focusing  on  enhancement  of  the 
individual's  ability  to  meet  the  requirements  of  daily  living). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  transportation  and  housing  have  been  recog- 
nized by  the  federal  government  as  pressing  needs  of  the  handicapped,!/  appar- 
ently the  community  is  largely  unaware  of  such  a  need,  at  least  in  relation  to 
sheltered  workshops. 

It  is  also  notable  that,  while  the  state  VR  directors  questioned  for  this  study 
indicated  the  area  of  placement  services  as  the  greatest  failing  of  sheltered 
workshops,  the  community  respondents  apparently  did  not  see  this  as  a  real 
need. 

4.  Quality  of  Sheltered  Workshop  Services  to  Clients,  as 

Viewed  by  Local  Community  Representatives 

The  representatives  from  all  of  the  sampled  community  institutions  were  asked 
to  report  on  what  they  thought  was  the  quality  of  sheltered  workshop  services 
to  workshop  clients.    Replies  were  given  by  467  respondents. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  responses  indicated  in  Appendix  Table  90,  sheltered 
workshops  are  well  regarded  by  the  respondents  from  all  of  the  sampled  seg- 
ments of  the  community.    Of  all  respondents,  78  percent  considered  the 


—     Indicating  federal  concern  regarding  housing  and  transportation  problems 
of  the  handicapped,  a  national  board — The  Architectural  and  Transportation 
Barrier  Compliance  Board — was  set  up  in  1973  in  compliance  with  an  Act  of 
Congress.     (The  Board  is  provided  by  Public  Law  93-112,  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.) 

Further  indicating  federal  concern  with  regard  to  transportation  for  the 
handicapped,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation  recently  released  a 
"Request  for  Proposals"  for  research  on  the  transportation  problems  of  the 
transportation  handicapped,,     (RFP  #  DOT-UT-5005,  Research  of  Transporta- 
tion Problems  of  the  Transportation  Handicapped,  December  23,  1974.) 
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quality  of  sheltered  workshop  services  to  clients  to  be  "excellent"  or  "good," 
with  the  majority  of  these  indicating  "excellent. "    Only  3  percent  of  all 
respondents  considered  the  quality  poor.    Only  two  of  the  respondents  indi- 
cated that  they  thought  sheltered  workshops  were  exploitative. 

5.  Participation  of  Industry  in  Contracts  with  Sheltered 
Workshops ,  and  the  Extent  of  Satisfaction  with  the 
Quality  of  Work 

Local  industry  representatives  were  asked  whether  their  industries  had 
participated  in  contracts  with  sheltered  workshops,  and  if  so,  how  satisfied 
they  were  with  the  results.    Answers  to  these  questions  on  participation 
and  satisfaction  were  given  by  128  and  92  respondents,  respectively.    More 
than  three  quarters  (98)  of  industry  respondents  reported  that  their  indus- 
tries had  participated  in  contracts  with  sheltered  workshops. 

That  sheltered  workshop  contract  production  and  services  are  held  in  high 
regard  by  industry  respondents  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  96  percent  of 
industry  respondents  reported  satisfaction  with  the  results  of  their  con- 
tracts, with  68  percent  reporting  excellent  quality  of  work  or  high  satis- 
faction.   It  should  be  noted  that  only  2  percent  of  all  respondents  reported 
that  they  were  not  satisfied. 

While  one  of  the  respondents  indicating  nonsatisfaction  stated  that  the  reason 
for  this  response  was  not  the  quality  of  the  work,  but  rather  that  the  contract 
was  financially  unprofitable,  several  other  respondents  volunteered  the 
opinion  that  such  contracts  were  indeed  very  profitable  to  industry. 

6.  Organized  Labor  Representatives'  Perceptions  of 
Workshop  Impact  on  Job  Market 

Organized  labor  representatives  were  asked  to  indicate  their  perceptions  of 
the  extent  to  which  union  jobs  are  affected  by  contracts  or  subcontracts 
between  industry  and  sheltered  workshops,  and  to  report  local  labor's  view 
of  such  contracts. 

The  vast  majority  of  respondents  (93  percent)  stated  that  such  contracts  or 
subcontracts  have  had  minimal  or  no  effect  on  local  union  jobs.    An  indica- 
tion that  local  labor  respondents,  in  fact,  do  not  view  sheltered  workshops  as 
a  threat  to  union  job  security  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  90  percent 
of  respondents  indicated  that  local  labor  looks  favorably  upon  industry's 
having  such  contracts  or  subcontracts  with  sheltered  workshops. 

Further  evidence  of  this  viewpoint  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  one  half  of 
those  favorably  responding  volunteered  the  view  that  there  is  no  competition 
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between  organized  labor  and  sheltered  workshops.    By  way  of  explanation, 
several  of  these  respondents  also  stated  that  the  sheltered  workshops  tend 
to  supplement  the  work  performed  by  organized  labor,  by  doing  the  low- 
skilled  jobs  that  local  union  workers  do  not  want.  2/ 

While  it  is  clear  that  the  vast  majority  of  labor  respondents  do  not  view 
sheltered  workshops  as  a  threat  to  union  job  security,  it  also  is  apparent 
that,  to  some  extent,  their  acceptance  of  sheltered  workshops  as  contractors 
or  subcontractors  for  industry  rests  on  the  provision  that  the  workshops 
continue  to  be  noncompetitive  with  union  jobs.    For  example,  of  those  local 
labor  respondents  who  were  in  favor  of  sheltered  workshops  receiving  such 
contracts  from  industry,  91  percent  were  those  who  reported  that  union  jobs 
were  not  affected  by  such  contracts,  and  17  percent  added  voluntarily  that 
their  approval  was  based  upon  the  condition  that  no  job  competition  should 
occur. 

7.  Labor  Representatives'  Attitudes  Toward 
Alternative  Production  Bases  for  Workshops 

Community  labor  representatives  were  asked  to  indicate  organized  labor's 
attitude  toward  the  establishment  of  sheltered  workshops  in  two  roles — as 
independent  production  units,  and  as  parts  of  established  industries.    Answers 
to  these  questions  were  given  by  66  and  67  respondents,  respectively.    No 
preference  was  shown  between  the  two  suggested  roles. 

In  each  case,  about  70  percent  of  respondents  said  they  would  favor  such 
arrangements,  but  again  19  percent  in  both  cases  voluntarily  stated  that  their 
approval  was  based  upon  the  condition  that  no  job  competition  should  occur. 
This  is  a  further  indication  that  the  local  labor  union's  apparent  acceptance  of 
sheltered  workshops  in  an  industrial  capacity  depends  on  the  continuation  of  a 
noncompetitive  relationship  between  workshops  and  local  organized  labor. 

8.  Impact  of  Associations  with  Sheltered  Workshops  Upon 
the  Policies  and  Practices  of  Local  Union 

Community  labor  representatives  were  asked  to  assess  the  impact  upon  local 
labor  policies  and  practices  of  local  unions'  association  with  sheltered 

2/ 

—     While  community  representatives  never  were  asked  directly  for  their  per- 
ceptions of  the  level  of  skill  of  sheltered  workshop  jobs  or  training,  respon- 
dents voluntarily  indicated,  in  conjunction  with  their  responses  to  several 
other  questions,  that  they  viewed  sheltered  workshop  jobs  as  low- skilled  jobs. 
This  view  was  frequently  and  consistently  volunteered,  indicating  it  is  a  very 
salient  characteristic  of  workshops  for  most  segments  of  the  community. 
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workshops.    There  were  51  persons  responding,  and  the  response  given  by 
the  largest  number  of  respondents  (39  percent)  was  that  there  was  minimal 
or  no  influence  from  such  an  association.    Increased  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  sheltered  workshops  and  the  handicapped  was  reported  by  20 
percent  of  the  respondents. 

Respondents  who  reported  policy  changes  totalled  18  percent,  as  follows: 
10  percent  reported  increased  cooperation  of  local  unions  with  sheltered 
workshops,  and  8  percent  reported  more  employment  of  the  handicapped  in 
in  competitive  employment. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  4  percent  of  the  total  respondents  (or  two 
persons)  reported  a  negative  impact  upon  unions  as  a  result  of  their  associa- 
tions with  workshops  (e.g. ,  fear  of  sheltered  workshop  competition)  while 
38  percent  reported  a  positive  impact  (e.  g. ,  increased  awareness  and  under- 
standing, increased  employment  of  the  handicapped  in  competitive  employ- 
ment, etc.). 

Whereas  there  is  no  widespread  impact  upon  local  unions  because  of  an 
association  between  labor  unions  and  the  workshops;  when  there  has  been 
impact,  it  has  tended  to  be  positive  in  nature. 

G.  Community  Perceptions  of  Alternatives  to  Sheltered  Workshops 

In  addition  to  being  asked  their  views  with  regard  to  sheltered  workshops, 
representatives  of  the  sampled  community  institutions  were  asked  to  respond 
to  questions  that  might  shed  some  light  on  their  views  toward  the  use  of 
other  community  resources  as  potential  alternatives  to  sheltered  workshops. 

Most  respondents  saw  no  alternatives  to  sheltered  workshops.    Educational 
institutions  were  most  frequently  mentioned  as  alternatives.    Competitive 
employment  was  mentioned  as  a  potential  alternative  by  a  number  of  business 
representatives,  but  training  in  the  competitive  sector  was  seldom  mentioned. 
About  30  percent  thought  labor  unions  could  take  a  greater  role  in  offering 
training,  but  few  specifics  were  mentioned. 

H.  Perceptions  of  State  and  Regional  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Repre  sentative  s 

1.  State  Rehabilitation  Agencies 

The  role  of  the  sheltered  workshop,  as  viewed  by  the  state  rehabilitation 
agencies,  is  fairly  consistent  from  state  to  state.    Although  expressed  in 
somewhat  different  terms,  the  majority  (33  of  44  states  reporting)  saw  the 
workshop  as  a  place  of  evaluation,  adjustment,  and  training,    Most  state 
rehabilitation  agencies  also  saw  it  as  a  placement  of  permament  employment. 
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In  the  view  of  the  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  respondents  sheltered 
workshops  were  seen  as  fulfilling  their  roles: 

. . .  well  in  14  states 

. . .  fairly  well  in  20  states,  and 

. . .  poorly  in  six  states. 

. . .  One  did  not  respond. 

There  is  some  general  agreement  that  sheltered  work  goals  of  evaluation  and 
adjustment  are  met,  but  that  the  goal  of  placement  is  not  met.    One  state  said 
that,  in  terms  of  work  adjustment  and  personal  adjustment,  sheltered  work- 
shops do  a  good  job — but  if  skill  training  and  placement  are  the  goals,  they 
fail.    Similarly,  a  second  state  expressed  it  in  terms  of:    if  placement  is  the 
goal,  sheltered  workships  fail;  if  sheltered  work  is  the  goal,  they  are  success- 
ful.   A  third  state  director  reported  that  sheltered  workshops  fulfill  the  role 
of  work  activities,  but  do  not  succeed  in  the  role  of  vocational  training  and 
placement. 

These  statements,  to  a  large  extent,  express  a  dichotomy  in  the  view  of  what 
sheltered  workshops  should  be.    There  is  no  general  agreement  about  the 
ultimate  goal  of  sheltered  workshops. 

2.  Regional  RSA  Staff 

The  perception  of  the  regional  offices,  in  relation  to  the  role  and  objective  of 
sheltered  workshops,  parallels  closely  the  perception  of  the  states.    The 
most  important  functions  mentioned  by  all  are:  evaluation,  personal  and  work 
adjustment,  vocational  training  and  placement.    Four  regions  stated  that 
sheltered  workshops  also  should  provide  extended  sheltered  employment. 

In  only  two  regions  did  staff  think  that  workshops  were  meeting  goals,  and  in 
one  of  these  the  workshops  were  rated  as  failures  in  job  placement.    Regional 
staff  did  note  the  overwhelming  problems  of  large  numbers  of  severely  handi- 
capped clients,  and  the  general  failure  to  recognize  nonvocational  goals  as 
appropriate  ones  in  sheltered  workshops. 
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XII.     INTERNATIONAL  SURVEY 


A.  Overview  of  Critical  Issues  and  Summary  of  Findings 

This  section  distills,  from  the  observations  and  data  of  the  International 
survey,  the  implications  concerning  some  major  issues  and  questions  in  the 
field  of  sheltered  employment  and  workshops.    Substantiation,   specific 
illustrations,  and  data  are  contained  in  the  text  of  the  report. 

These  issues  are  grouped  as:  1)  the  role  of  the  handicapped  in  the  labor  market 
and  the  general  approach  to  rehabilitation  and  sheltered  employment;  2)    issues 
concerning  the  role  and  function  of  sheltered  workshops  in  the  rehabilitation 
process;  3)  the  characteristics  of  the  handicapped  to  be  served  in  sheltered 
workshops;    4)  issues  concerning  the  maintenance  of  decent    income  levels  for 
the  handicapped;    5)  funding  and  sponsorship  of  sheltered  workshops;    6)  alter- 
native forms  of  sheltered  employment;  and  7)  incentives  towards  the  employ- 
ment of  the  handicapped  in  competitive  private  or  governmental  positions. 

1 .  The  Handicapped  and  the  Labor  Market 

Many  of  the  countries  visited  have  a  governmental  commitment  to  full  employment, 
take  far-reaching  measures  to  protect  the  worker  from  redundancy,  and  are  accus- 
tomed to  governmental  intervention  in  the  labor  market  to  achieve  these  ends.    It  is 
against  this  background  that  the  treatment  of  the  handicapped  should  be  regarded. 

In  the  majority  of  the  countries  visited,  the  work  ethic  is  very  strong,   resulting 
in  the  conviction  that  any  handicapped  person  who  wishes  to  work,   regardless  of 
his  handicap,  is  entitled  to  a  job.    In  some  cases  the  government  creates  or 
reserves  positions  or  work  units  for  the  handicapped,   serves  as  employer  of  last 
resort,  or  provides  incentives  for  the  employment  of  the  handicapped  in  competitive 
positions. 

It  is  possible  to  regard  the  handicapped  as  clients  of  a  social  service  system  who 
require  a  broad  range  of  medical  and  social  services;  and  to  think  of  sheltered 
work  as  an  extension  of  social  services,  with  income  subsidized  as  a  form  of 
welfare  payment.     Conversely,  it  is  possible  to  regard  as  a  manpower  problem 
the  existence  of  large  numbers  of  handicapped  persons  who  want  to  work,  viewing 
them  as  a  part  of  the  labor  force  that  is  largely  unemployed,  and  for  whom 
integration  into  the  labor  force  and  the  economy  should  be  achieved. 

In  the  international  data  collection,  we  observed  systems  based  on  both  philoso- 
phies. The  trend  in  Western  Europe  appears  to  be  to  regard  the  handicapped 
as  members  (or  during  the  rehabilitation  process  itself,  as  potential  members)  of 
the  labor  force.    While  diagnostics,  therapy,   and  rehabilitation  may  be  assigned 
to  health  or  social  service  agencies,  sheltered  employment  and  placement  are 
regarded  as  manpower  functions  and  relegated  to  labor  departments. 
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To  further  the  treatment  of  the  handicapped  as  members  of  the  labor  force, 
the  income  of  the  handicapped  is  supported  as  much  as  possible, so  as  to  ap- 
proximate the  level  of  a  normal  worker's  income  rather  than  that  of  a  welfare 
payment  recipient.  Income  maintenance  payments  for  the  handicapped  who  be- 
come unemployed  or  who  become  handicapped  while  employed  are  made  through 
long-term  workmen's  compensation  benefits  and  through  long-term  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits.   In  some  cases,  workshops  are  heavily  subsidized  in 
order  that  competitive  wages  may  be  paid  to  the  handicapped — or  arrangements 
are  made  to  assure  the  ability  of  the  workshops  to  pay  adequate  wages. 

Many  countries  have  made  a  substantial  commitment — both  philosophical  and 
financial — to  the  right  of  the  handicapped  to  work  and  to  be    regarded  as 
members  of  the  labor  force.    On  the  basis  of  the  international  site  visits,  we 
are  in  no  position  to  make  a  comparative  evaluation  of  other  systems.     However, 
from  the  testimony  presented  to  the  analysts,   it  appears  that  those  nations 
that  make  every  effort  to  regard  the  handicapped  as  part  of  the  productive  work 
force  report  considerable  satisfaction  with  their  systems  and  also  report  a 
greater  commitment,  both  philosophical  and  financial,  to  the  self-realization  of 
the  handicapped. 

2.  The  Role  and  Function  of  Sheltered  Workshops 

Almost  without  exception,  sheltered  workshops  in  the  nations  visited  are  not 
assigned  the  range  and  multiplicity  of  functions  that  are  common  in  the  United 
States.    Most  particularly,  functions  of  evaluation,  training,  and  work  activities 
are  not  part  of  the  role  of  their  workshops.    Placement,  or  even  preparation  for 
competitive  employment,  is  not  a  function  or  objective  of  workshops  in  most 
cases. 

Evaluation,  or  assessment,  generally  is  conducted  at  rehabilitation  units  or 
centers,  often  on  a  regionalized  basis.     For  the  evaluation  process,   referrals 
may  be  made  to  training,  further  therapy,  placement,  or  sheltered  workshops. 
(In  some  cases  referral  may  be  to  day  activities  centers,  which  essentially  are 
out  of  the  labor  market. )  In  other  cases,  referrals  will  be  made  directly  to  the 
workshop  from  the  therapeutic  agency  or  from  the  training  agency. 

Thus,  theoretically,  those  referred  to  the  workshop  are  those  who  have  been 
assessed  as  having  no  probable  potential  for  competitive  employment,  even  with 
training  or  further  rehabilitation.     In  most  cases,  the  workshop  is  considered  to 
be  a  place  of  employment  on  a  long-term,  perhaps  permanent,  basis.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  individual  worker/client  is  cut  off  from  further  services,  since  these 
may  be  offered  either  adjacent  to  the  workshop  in  the  case  of  a  large  center,  or 
on  a  regional  basis  in  other  cases.    However,  the  chief  function  of  the  workshop 
is  productive  and  remunerative  work — whether  through  subcontracts,  prime 
manufacturing,   or  the  provision  of  contract  services. 
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3 .  Characteristics  of  the  Handicapped  Served  by  Workshops 

Observations  of  the  consultants,  borne  out  by  available  data,   indicate  that  the 
individuals  in  workshops  abroad  are  considerably  more  handicapped  than  those 
individuals  likely  to  be  found  in  workshops  in  the  United  States.     This  is 
understandable  if  the  workshops  abroad  are  used  as  places  of  employment  for 
those  too  severely  handicapped  to  have  any  probable  potential  for  competitive 
employment. 

A  major  controversy  among  some  persons  engaged  in  rehabilitation  and  work- 
shop operations  is  whether  the  handicapped  with  different  disabilities  should 
be  integrated  in  workshops  or  served  by  separate  establishments.   The  general 
trend  is  toward  serving  all  the  handicapped  in  the  same  workshops  or  sheltered 
work  settings.     In  some  cases,  the  blind  remain  in  separate  workshops  and  in 
others  there  have  been  some  reported  difficulties  in  achieving  acceptance  of 
the  mentally  retarded  by  individuals  with  different  handicaps.  Nonetheless, 
the  general  trend  is  toward  combining  types  of  handicaps  in  the  workshop. 

The  countries  visited  are  experiencing  the  same  phenomenon  as  the  United 
States  is  experiencing  with  regard  to  the  rapidly  increasing  numbers  of 
mentally  retarded  persons  being  served  by  sheltered  workshops.  In  many 
cases,  these  are  now  the  majority  of  all  clients,  whereas  a  decade  ago  they 
were  substantially  outside  the  system. 

Several  of  the  countries  in  the  study  have  classification  schemes  for  the  handi- 
capped which  are  more  articulated  than  that  used  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
system  in  this  nation.     In  such  cases,  there  are  nearly  always  minimum  and 
maximum  capacity  levels  with  regard  to  eligibility  for  participation  in  sheltered 
work. 

4.  Funding  and  Sponsorship  of  Sheltered  Workshops 

In  the  nations  visited,  a  common  trend  was  toward  public  operation  of  sheltered 
workshops.    This  was  sometimes  due  to  the  fact  that  sheltered  employment  was 
public  employment  and  sometimes  to  the  desire  to  establish  a  number  of  facilities 
in  a  short  time.    Frequently,  national  legislation  mandated  that  the  regional/ 
local  governments  establish  and  operate  sheltered  workshops  with  from  75  per- 
cent to  virtually  total  central  government  funding.    Administrative  authority  for 
sheltered  workshops  frequently  was  vested  with  the  labor  ministry,  although  it 
sometimes  was  vested  with  the  social  service  ministry,  which  had  responsibility 
for  rehabilitation  in  general.    In  a  few  countries,  most  workshops  were  operated 
by  private,  nonprofit  organizations  with  public  funding.    The  trend,  however,  was 
toward  more  publicly  operated  workshops,  especially  as  the  newer  workshops 
were  more  likely  to  be  under  public  authority. 
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Regardless  of  operating  auspices,  it  is  clear  that  workshops  in  the  countries 
visited  are  heavily  subsidized  by  the  national  government.    In  one  country,  the 
state-  federal  matching  grant  system  was  used,  with  the  federal  share  being 
80  percent.     Matching  grants  were  available  for  certain  operating  expenses, 
as  well  as  for  construction  and  start-up.    Other  systems  of  financing 
involved  subsidies  to  the  workshops  for  covering  operating  expenses  or  payroll  — 
frequently  based  on  making  up  the  difference  between  income  and  expenses  of  the 
workshop.     In  nearly  all  nations  visited,  the  national  government's  financial 
commitment  to  the  handicapped  in  sheltered  employment  is  significant. 

5 .  Alternative  Forms  of  Sheltered  Employment 

Several  interesting  alternatives  to  employment  in  workshops  were  observed. 
These  included  enclaves  in  private  industry  and  a  public  employment  urogram 
scheme  of  "social  employment,  "  with  the  government's  creating  and  operating 
factories  and  other  places  of  employment  that  produced  goods  and  services  for 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

The  enclaves  were  found  to  be  successful  where  they  had  been  tried.  A  group  of 
the  handicapped  worked  as  a  unit  under  special  supervision  in  an  otherwise 
undifferentiated  work  setting.    Wages  were  paid  by  the  private  employer  in  some 
cases,  and  by  the  workshop  in  others.     The  enclave  system,  in  addition  to 
creating  a  work  opportunity  that  was  near  to  "normal"  for  the  handicapped,  also 
was  found  to  be  economical  when  subcontracting  to  the  workshop  would  have 
required  a  difficult  transfer  of  raw  materials  or  machinery  to  the  shop. 

Although  placement  of  sheltered  workers  in  the  regular  work  force  was  sel- 
dom a  direct  objective  of  the  enclave  programs,  this  sometimes  was  the  in- 
advertent result,  as  employers  observed  the  functioning  ability  of  the  handi- 
capped.    Also>the  enclave  system  was  said  to  facilitate  placement  in  that  it 
trained  the  handicapped  workers  on  the  actual  machinery  and  procedures  in 
the  factory — a  hiring  incentive  to  management. 

Public  employment,  either  as  the  traditional  outdoor  public  works  or  as 
clerical  and  other  white-collar  work,  was  used  in  several  countries.    Wages 
had  to  be  competitive  in  this  type  of  work  if  the  opposition  of  organized  labor 
was  to  be  avoided.    Satisfaction  with  the  public  employment  schemes  was 
reported  to  be  very  high  since  the  public  generally  was  pleased  with  the  results 
and  the  disabled  regarded  the  work  as  rewarding. 

6.  Incentives  Toward  Employment  of  the  Handicapped  in 
Competitive  Positions 

As  observed  by  our  consultants,  programs  to  stimulate  competitive  employment 
of  the  handicapped  center  around  quota  systems,  wage  subsidies,   and  other  forms 
of  incentives  to  employers.    Quota  systems  are  not  uncommon  and  frequently  are 
proposed  for  consideration  in  the  United  States.     There  were  no  reports  of  real 
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satisfaction  with  the  quota  laws,  nor  was  there  much  evidence  of  a  strong 
enforcement  effort.    At  best,  it  was  said  that  the  quota  laws  provide  a  moral 
standard  or  serve  to  remind  employers  of  a  social  obligation,  or  it  is 
thought  that  the  law  might  provide  some  revenue  in  fines  from  employers, 
which  could  be  used  to  finance  rehabilitation  efforts.    Although  two  nations 
just  now  are  adopting  quota  laws,  their    representatives  did  not  express 
expectations  that  the  quotas  could  be  enforced. 

In  one  instance,  a  fairly  successful  scheme  of  subsidizing  the  wages  of 
handicapped  workers  in  industry  was  observed.     However,  spokesman  did  not 
believe  the  scheme  would  greatly  increase  the  employment  opportunities  for 
most  of  the  handicapped  and  expressed  concern  that  the  system  was  subject 
to  employer  abuse,  even  in  a  heavily  regulated  economy.     The  enclaves  that 
were  observed  were  reported  to  be  successful  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
employment  in  private  industry — to  the  extent  that  the  enclave  itself  could  be 
considered  competitive  employment. 

Temporary  wage  subsidies,  similar  to  on-the-job  training  programs  in  the 
United  States,  also  were  observed.    The  general  belief  was  that  the  approach 
was  useful  where  there  were  traditions  of  stable  employment  but  that  it  could 
lead  to  abuses  where  high  job  turnover  rates  are  common. 

One  form  of  incentive  for  competitive  placement,   specifically  for  sheltered 
workshop  clients,  is  payment  of  a  fee  to  the  workshop  for  successful 
competitive  placements.     Local  representatives  believed  this  scheme  to  be 
successful,  but  there  are  insufficient  data  for  evaluation  or  application  to  the 
situation  in  the  United  States. 

7.  Maintaining  Decent  Incomes  for  the  Handicapped 

There  are  essentially  two  approaches  to  maintaining  income  levels  for  the 
disabled — the  wage  approach  and  the  welfare  payment  or  pension  approach. 
Both  systems  were  observed  in  the  countries  visited. 

Those  that  followed  a  practice  of  maintaining  incomes  through  wages,  subsidized 
sheltered  employment  of  the  disabled.     The  grants  were  in  the  form  of  subsidies 
to  the  operations  of  the  workshop,  not  direct  payments  to  the  individual  workers. 
In  most  instances,  individual  wages  were  negotiated — usually  through  collective 
bargaining — and  were  set  at  a  level  based  on  minimum  or  prevailing  wages 
for  comparable  work.     In  these  instances,  wages  generally  came  close  to 
achieving  parity  with  those  of  the  nonhandicapped  in  similar  work  in  the 
competitive  sector.  The  philosophy  behind  this  approach  was  that  handicapped 
persons  working  in  sheltered  employment  should,  as  a  result  of  their  work, 
be  able  to  support  themselves  and  their  families  in  a  reasonable  way. 
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Other  nations  subsidized  employment  in  sheltered  workshops  through  invalids' 
pension  systems.    Often  the  pensions  were  graduated,  based  on  the  severity  of 
the  handicap  or  the  degree  of  incapacitation.    Generally,  augmentations  based 
on  family  size  also  were  applied  and  a  certain  amount  of  earned  income  was 
usually  exempt  from  penalty  in  calculating  the  pension.  The  important  factor 
in  these  schemes,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sheltered  workshop  client,  was 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  pension  could  be  adjusted  to  reflect  differences  in 
earnings.    Incomes  maintained  through  this  system  tended  to  be  considerably 
lower  than  those  subsidized  through  the  wage  system.    It  was  reported  that 
the  pension  system  could  not  be  sufficiently  responsive  to  earnings  fluctuations; 
thus  some  workers  and  workshops  tended  to  hold  earnings  at  the  maximum  level 
allowable  without  incurring  pension  reductions. 

It  was  clear  from  the  international  data  collected  that  the  level  of  maintenance 
for  the  handicapped  in  sheltered  workshops  tended  to  be  greater  in  most  of  the 
countries  visited  than  it  is  in  the  United  States.    Almost  all  sheltered  workshop 
clients  also  were  recipients  of  invalida'  pensions  in  the  relevant  countries, 
and  subsidized  wages  in  workshops  were  high  in  the  remainder  of  the  countries. 
The  per  client  expenditure  by  the  central  government  generally  was  higher 
than  governmental  expenditures  for  sheltered  workshop  clients  in  the  United 
States. 


B.  Methodology 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  are,  in  other  nations,  unusually  effective 
uses  of  sheltered  workshops  or  promising  alternatives,  a  cursory  international 
survey  was  undertaken  as  specified  by  the  government.    Two  teams  of  two 
persons  each  were  designated,   with  one  team  visiting  five  countries — Sweden, 
Denmark, the  Netherlands,  West  Germany, and  Poland — and  the  other  team  assigned 
to  four  additional  countries — England,   India,  Australia,  and  Japan.     The  teams 
of  consultants  were  selected  from  a  list  of  qualified  persons  supplied  by  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  (RSA)  and  they  all  had  prior  international 
experience  in  the  fields  of  rehabilitation,  social  work,  and  vocational  education. 

In  each  country,  interviews  were  held  with  the  national  ministry  responsible  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  and,   usually,  with  other  national  ministries  as  well — 
specif icially  those  administering   income  maintenance  schemes,  employment 
assistance,   and  health  and  welfare.     In  addition,  state  and  local  public  agencies 
were  visited,  as  were  organizations  of  voluntary  associations  engaged  in 
rehabilitation  and  in  providing  other  services  for  the  handicapped;  and  site  visits 
were  made  to  several  sheltered  workshops  and  rehabilitation  facilities  in  each 
country.     In  every  case,  consultants  visited  varied  locales  and  distinct 
geographic  areas  within  the  country.     Itineraries  were  arranged  by  the  host 
governments,  all  of  which  were  extremely  helpful  in  making  opportunities  for 
survey  teams  to  see  a  range  of  interesting  organizations  and  facilities. 
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The  consultants  solicited  information  about  the  rehabilitation  systems  and, 
specifically,  the  use  of  sheltered  workshops  in  each  nation.    Where  possible,  they 
requested  data  comparable  to  that  being  acquired  on  United  States  workshops,   and 
they  also  sought  to  document  innovative  or  distinctive  programs  that  might  be 
considered  for  adaptation  in  the  United  States.     They  used  a  common  study  guide, 
prepared  by  the  contractor,  for  systematic  and  comparable  data  collection  in  all 
countries. 

In  interpreting  the  information  obtained  in  the  international  component  of  the  field- 
work,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  a  number  of  limitations.    One  difficulty  is 
occasioned  by  the  lack  of  standardized  terminology;  in  many  countries  there 
were  available  no  comprehensive  or  even  very  useful  data;  and  there  were 
language  barriers  in  some  countries  that     could  not  be     surmounted,  even  with  the 
use  of  interpreters.    And,  of  course,  no  one  can  make  an  in-depth  analysis  of 
another  nation's  rehabilitation  system  and  its  interrelations  with  the  general 
socioeconomic  system  in  one-  or  two-weeks'  visit.      It  also  is  important  that 
sheltered  workshops  and  other  rehabilitation  programs  be  considered  in  light  of 
the  total  social  system  and  complex  of  social  programs  in  any  nation,  and  in 
relation  to  the  economic  system  and  the  current  state  of  the  economy  in  each  place. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  limited  amount  of  data  and  the  many  qualifications  to  the 
use  of  that  information,  we  have  decided  to  discuss  the  international  findings 
in  categories  corresponding  to  that  functional  assessment  of  workshops  in  the 
rehabilitation  system  which  has  been  used  for  analysis  of  the  domestic  data. 
There  are  instances  in  which  the  categories  do  not  correspond,  either 
because  the  international  information  was  too  sparse  to  permit  interesting 
comparison  or  contrast,  or  because  interesting  and  significant  observations 
from  other  nations  did  not  have  counterparts  in  this  country. 

The  topics  that  are  discussed  include:  legislation;  the  role  and  objectives  of 
sheltered  workshops;  organization  and  authority  for  sheltered  workshops; 
funding  sources  and  levels  for  workshops;  numbers  and  characteristics  of  the 
disabled;  rehabilitation  functions  of  evaluation  and  training;  sheltered 
employment;  placement  in  competitive  employment;    management  and  business 
practices  in  workshops;  income  maintenance  schemes;  the  apparent  effective- 
ness of  sheltered  workshops;  and  innovations,  alternatives,   and  exemplary 
features  that  might  be  instructive  for  the  United  States. 

Before  beginning  these  considerations,  it  is  important  to  note  that  there  are 
many  discrepancies  in  terms,  and  it  would  be  misleading  to  use  the  term 
"sheltered  workshop"  as  an  equivalent  in  most  nations.     Because  the  combination 
of  rehabilitation  functions  housed  under  the  rubric  "sheltered  workshop"  varies, 
we  have  singled  out  the  essential  common  elements  in  the  definition  of  workshops 
as :  productive  work  ( products  or  services  intended  for  use  in  the  economy) ;  the 
payment  of  wages  to  the  handicapped  employed  in  the  workshop;  and  a  nonprofit 
status.     "Sheltered  employment"  will  be  used  to  designate  productive  work  for 
wages,  in  regular  work  settings  in  the  private  or  governmental  sector,  which  is 
not  competitive  with  the  work  of  +he  nonhandi capped. 
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In  considering  figures  on  workshop  clients,  placement,  rates,  etc. ,  it  is 
important  to  recall  that  most  of  the  nations  surveyed  separate  the  assessment 
and  evaluation,  the  work  adjustment,  and  the  training  functions  from  the  sheltered 
workshops;  thus  the  foreign  workshops  are  serving  different  populations  from 
those  frequently  served  in  United  States  workshops,  and  their  goals  and  objectives 
as  well  as  their  impacts,  accordingly  are  different. 

Because  Congress  mandated  an  original  study,  this  substudy  concentrates  on 
presenting  the  data  and  observations  reported  by  the  consultant  teams,  and  the 
overview  of  various  policies  and  programs  for  sheltered  employment  yielded  by 
their  visits;  it  does  not  attempt  to  reanalyze  secondary  sources  or  other  publica- 
tions.   The  chapter  presents  first  an  "Overview  of  Critical  Issues"  and  "Summary 
of  Findings"  and  then  presents  individual  sections  that  provide  specific  data  and 
observations.  Each  section  begins  with  an  explanation  of  the  questions  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  ends  with  a  statement  of  the  conclusions  suggested  by  the  data. 

C.  Organization  and  Authority  for  Sheltered  Workshops 

In  most  nations,  vocational  rehabilitation  is  viewed  as  a  component  of  the 
national  economic  policy  regarding  employment.     Thus,  it  is  important  to  note 
the  stated  labor  policy  goals  as  they  relate  to  the  roles  of  sheltered  workshops, 
and  the  organizational  structure  for  the  realization  of  those  goals.    In  Sweden, 
the  government  has  a  stated  economic  policy  of  "full  employment,  rapid 
economic  growth,   and  a  more  uniform  distribution  of  income  in  a  balanced 
economy. 


"I/ 


Established  labor  market  policy  is  to  facilitate  the  adjustment  of  manpower  supply 
and  demand  to  meet  changing  economic  conditions.     The  Labour  Market  Board 
(A MS)  is  the  government's  instrument  for  implementing  these  manpower  policies 
The  Employment  Service,  a  division  of  the  AMA,  is  responsible  for  labor  exchanges 
vocational  guidance,  and  vocational  rehabilitation.    These  activities  constitute 
the  primary  vehicle  for  providing  employers  and  employees  with  labor  market 
information  and  for  realizing  the  government's  aims  in  the  field  of  labor  market 
policy.     "The  Employment  Service  has  a  number  of  means  at  its  disposal  for  this 
purpose- -information  aids,  forms  of  allowance  motivated  by  employment  policy, 
various  types  of  measures  for  creating  employment,  and  forms  of  economic  aid 
to  the  unemployed.  "  — ' 


—  Swedish  Institute,   Fact  Sheets  on  Sweden,   "Active  Manpower  Policy  in 
Sweden,"  October  1974. 

2/ 

-  National  Labour  Market  Board,  Swedish  Employment  Policy,  Stockholm. 

1973  (reprinted  from  the  Board's  Annual  Report  for  FY  '73). 
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The  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  administered  by  the  Swedish  Employment 
Service  include:  psychological  aptitude  testing;  assessment  of  work  capacity; 
work  training  (adjustment);  training  for  the  handicapped;  individual  assistance 
for  independent  enterprises;  grants  for  special  arrangements  at  places  of 
work    for  tools  and  other  small  items  of  equipment;  grants  and  loans  toward 
the  purchase  of  motor  vehicles;  grants  for  work  assistants;  and  five  types  of 
sheltered  employment. 

The  forms  of  sheltered  employment  include:  relief  work  (traditionally^  outdoor 
work  on  public  projects);  archive  work  (generally,  white-collar  work  in  public 
institutions,   such  as  museums  and  libraries) ;  semisheltered  employment 
(wage-subsidized  work  in  private  employment);  sheltered  workshops;  and 
homebound  work.  — 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  is  divided  into  three  sections — 
General,  Regional,  and  Workshop.      The  General  Section  is  involved  with 
planning,  methods,  program  development,  policy  positions,  appeals,  and  so 
forth.    The  Regional  Section    (the  country  is  divided  into  four  regions)    directs 
and  coordinates  the  field  work.    The  Workshop  Section  is  responsible  for  the 
planning  of  workshops,  their  operation,  facilities,  and  the  administration  of 
grants-in-aid  to  the  institutions. 

Attached  to  the  Labour  Market  Board  is  an  Advisorv  Committee  for  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Matters,  and  it  is  through  this  committee  that  representatives  from 
other  relevant  agencies  are  involved  in  the  mainstream  of  the  rehabilitation 
effort.     Representation  on  the  committee  includes:  the  National  Social  Welfare 
Board,  the  National  Social  Insurance  Board,  the  National  Board  of  Education, 
certain  private  organizations  for  the  welfare  of  the  handicapped,  and  employer 
and  employee  organizations.     The  actual  implementation  of  the  program  and 
delivery  of  services  are  accomplished  through  the  county  labour  boards,  and 
below  them,  the  vocational  rehabilitation  departments  of  the  local  Employment 


3/ 

National  Labour  Market  Board     "Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  Sweden 

Facts  and  Figures."  mimeographed,  May  1974.  p.  9. 
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Service  offices.     There  are  approximately  95  such  vocational  rehabilitation 
units  throughout  the  country;  in  1973  their  staff  numbered  about  350  persons.—' 
In  principle,  all  job  placement  for  those  who  have  been  in  rehabilitation  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  regular  employment  exchange  staff.    In  practice,   it 
is  said  that  the  rehabilitation  staff  often  assist  in  placement.    The  cooperative 
relationship  is  presumably  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  both  are  located  within 
the  same  ministry. 

Sheltered  workshops  are  run  by  local  governments  or  voluntary  associations. 
Archives    and  relief  projects  are  operated  by  local  governments. 

In  Australia,  the  Handicapped  Persons  Assistance  Act  (1974)  authorizes  the 
provision  of  grants  to  eligible  organizations  (local  governments  or  nonprofit 
organizations)  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  sheltered  workshops. 
The  Department  of  Social  Security,   known  until  1973  as  the  Department  of 
Social  Services,   is  responsible  for  administering  this  and  also  for 
administering  the  general  vocational  rehabilitation  program.    Rehabilitation 
is  a  federal  program,  bypassing  the  states,  and  workshop  grants  go  directly 
from  the  central  government  to  the  sponsors.     Education  and  health  services 
are  state  administered.     There  is  also  a  Federal  Department  of  Labour  and 
Immigration  that  operates  the  employment  exchanges.    In  addition,  the 
Department  of  Social  Security  administers  the  invalid  pensions,  which 
constitute  the  chief  income  maintenance  system  for  the  disabled. 

There  were  164  approved  sheltered  workshops  in  1964;  there  has  been  an 
annual  growth  rate  of  11  to  20  percent  in  the  number  of  workshops  during  the 
past  five  years.—/ 

All  but  one  of  the  Australian  workshops  are  operated  by  private  nonprofit  groups 
84  percent  by  charitable  organizations, and  16  percent  by  religious  institutions. 
One  is  operated  by  a  state  hospital. 


4/ 

-  Ibid,  p.  3. 

5/ 

-  Department  of  Social  Security,  Survey  of  Sheltered  Employment,    1973. 

Canberra,  Australia,   1974. 
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fi/ 
The  Netherlands  Social  Employment  Act-,  adopted  in  1969,  requires  the 

establishment  of  units  of  social  employment,  regulates  their  operations, 

and  establishes  subsidies.     The  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs  is  responsible 

for  Labour  and  Insurance;  there  is  a  separate  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare, 

Culture,   and  Recreation.     The  Ministry  for  Social  Affairs  administers  the 

laws  providing  financial  benefits  to  the  unemployed,  the  social  employment 

system,  and  the  employment  exchange.    Social  employment  units  are  a 

form  of  sheltered  workshop,  operated  publicly,  and  paying  regular  wages. 

The  responsibilities  for  case-finding  and  evaluation  are  delegated  to  the 

municipal  governments. 

Recent  legislation  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (Law  for  the  Severely 
Disabled,   1974)  is  making  vast  changes  in  the  rehabilitation  and  sheltered 
workshop  (called  workshops  for  the  disabled)  systems  in  that  country. 
The  new  law  is  based  on  the  premise    that   the  severely  disabled  have  a  right 
to  a  job,  security,  and  acceptance.     In  furtherance  of  this  principle,  the  law 
provides  that  every  employer  of  15  or  more  persons  must  reserve  6  percent 
of  his  jobs  for  the  handicapped,  and  that  a  handicapped  person  may  not  be 
dismissed  or  laid  off  without  prior  notification  of  the  appropriate  welfare 
office.    Workshops  will  have  priority  in  bidding  for  certain  government 
contracts. 

Funds  also  are  provided  for:  housing  for  the  disabled;  assistance  in  individual 
enterprises;  an  ombudsman  for  the  disabled;  improvements  in  income 
maintenance  provisions  for  the  disabled;  and  more  and  better  financed  work- 
shops.—/    The  regulations  pertaining  to  the  implementation  of  this  act  were 
still  being  developed  during  the  Greenleigh  study,  and  thus  it  is  not  possible 
to  describe  how  this  legislation  will  be  administered.     It  also  seems  somewhat 
irrelevant  to  describe  in  great  detail  the  entire  previous  system  of  operations, 
which  is  being  revamped.     Thus,  the  intent  and  general  provisions  of  the  new 
law  will  be  discussed.    The  new  law  provides  for  three  general  types  of 
facilities:  adult  training  centers,  youth  training  centers,  and  workshops  for  the 
disabled. 


6/ 

—  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs,   "Social  Employment  in  the  Netherlands" 

(a  brief  survey  of  the  Social  Employment  Act),  the  Hague,   1969, 

7/ 

—  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,   Law  for  the  Severely  Disabled,   1974, 
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General  responsibility  for  rehabilitation  is  allocated  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
and  Social  Affairs.     The  Employment  Office  (state)  is  currently  in  charge  of 
operating  workshops,  and  must  approve  individual  rehabilitation  plans  for 
all  clients,  even  though,   in  many  cases,  the  rehabilitation  is  paid  for  by 
either  the  welfare  or  the  pension  system.     By  law,  no  other  agency  can  give 
vocational  guidance.     The  Employment  Office  will  have  a  sizeable  budget — an 
estimated  $200,  000,  000  this  year  (1975)  for  its  training  and  workshop  programs  — 
and  expects  to  be  able  to  plan  and  establish  the  types  of  programs  that  are 
wanted,  because  it  does  have  this  substantial  funding.    Although  the  Employ- 
ment Office  operates  the  programs,  there  are  four  different  agencies  making 
income-maintenance  payments  to  the  disabled  clients  in  workshops  or  in 
training.     The  philosophy  of  the  Employment  Office  is  work  oriented;  it 
desires  to  provide  high  quality  training  and  excellent  production  equipment 
in  businesslike  factories,  but  not  to  provide  day  care  activities  for  those  too 
handicapped  to  be  productive.  The  belief  is  that  activities  centers  are  a  welfare 
function  and  are  not  related  to  the  functions  of  workshops  for  the  disabled. 
All  workshops  must  be  operated  by  private  nonprofit  associations  with  federal 
government  funding. 

The  Japanese  system  for  rehabilitation  and  for  sheltered  workshops  is  legally 
and  administratively  complex.     The  law  for  the  Welfare  of  Disabled  Persons 
was  adopted  in  1949,  during  the  occupation,  and  its  administration  was 
entrusted  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  Welfare.     There  is  a  Rehabilitation 
Section  in  the  Social  Affairs  Bureau  of  this  ministry  that  has  specific 
responsibility.    A  separate  Law  for  the  Welfare  of  Mentally  Retarded  Persons 
was  adopted  in  1960.     The  Bureau  of  Children  and  Family  Welfare  has 
administrative  responsibility  for  this  legislation.    Asa  result,  separate 
programs  have  been  established  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  retarded 
and  the  physically  handicapped.     Further,  the  basic  law  concerning  employment 
for  the  disabled  is  the  Physically  Handicapped  Persons  Employment  Promotion 
Law  (1960)  and  it  is  administered  by  the  Labor  Ministry,  which  also  is 
responsible  for  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  (1974).    Under  Workmen's 
Compensation,   a  separate  system  of  sheltered  workshops  for  persons  injured 
on  the  job  is  maintained.    In  Japan,    there  also  are  12  different  public  annuity 
systems,   administered  by  eight  different  ministries. 

In  1970,  the  Law  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Physically  and  Mentally  Handicapped  was 
passed;  this  was  an  attempt  to  coordinate  services  and  to  bring  a  comprehensive 
array  of  rehabilitation  services  under  one  administrative  authority. 

National  legislation  requires  that  each  prefecture  (state)  maintain  an  evaluation 
process  to  certify  individuals  as  handicapped.     Those  certified  are  given  a 
Handicapped  Persons  Handbook;  the  handbook  is  a  prerequisite  to  eligibility 
for  a  variety  of  services  and  pensions,   and  it  also  serves  to  create  the  registry 
necessary  for  implementation  of  the  quota  law,  by  which  Japanese  employers  are 
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required  to  hire  the  handicapped  for  about  1.  3  percent  of  all  jobs.    Most  of 
the  workshops  are  operated  by  voluntary  organizations,  but  with  almost 
total  funding  from  the  central  government. 

The  Danish  rehabilitation  and  workshop  system  is  essentially  a  social 
service  system,  underpinned  by  the  Invalidity  Pension,  various  supplementary 
allowances,   and  daily  cash  benefits  in  the  case  of  temporary  incapacity. 
Services  to  the  handicapped  fall  into  three  categories:  special  care,   rehabili- 
tation services,  and  welfare  facilities.    The  mentally  retarded,  mentally  ill, 
visually  impaired,   speech  and  hearing  impaired,   and  those  with  various 
categories  of  severe  congenital  handicaps  are  covered  for  special  care  services 
under  National  Assistance. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  covers  the  other  handicapped,  plus  those  in  the  first 
categories  who  are  not  severely  handicapped.     The  chief  administrative 
responsibility  rests  with  the  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs;  care  of  the  mentally  ill 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  employment  services 
for  the  handicapped  come  under  the  Ministry  of  Labour.     The  Ministry  of  Social 
Affairs  also  has  responsibility  for  the  payment  of  pensions  and  insurance  and 
national  assistance.—/    The  result  of  the  separate  legislative  coverage  is  a 
separation  of  programs  for  the  physically  and  the  mentally  handicapped.    The 
relevant  central  administrative  body  within  the  ministry  is  the  Directorate  of 
Rehabilitation  and  Welfare  Services.    Presently,  the  chief  coordination 
mechanism  for  service  delivery  is  the  existence  of  14  rehabilitation  "centers" 
in  Denmark.     These  "centers"  actually  are  administrative  agencies,   and  provide 
not  only  direct  services  but  also  grants  of  financial  assistance  for  services. 
The  1974  Rehabilitation  Act  will  require  a  decentralization  of  rehabilitation 
services  to  make  the  277  local  government  bodies  responsible  for  administering 
rehabilitation  services. 

In  Denmark,  there  are  two  categories  of  rehabilitation  facility  sheltered  work- 
shops.   The  first  category  (rehabilitation  units)  is  to  serve  those  who  are  likely 
to  become  capable  of  earning  their  own  living,  or  to  supplement  their  disability 
pensions  substantially.     Rehabilitation  units  are  expected  to  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  long-term  earning  capacity  of  their  clients.    Sheltered  work- 
shops proper  are  for  those  who  "even  in  sheltered  working  conditions,  will  be 
able  to  make  only  a  limited  productive  contribution. "    The  principal  objective  of 


8/ 

-     Denmark,  Social  Assistance  Act  1974. 
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a  sheltered  workshop  is  to  provide  permanent  employment  for  disabled 
persons  (with  the  recognition  that  such  employment  experience  may,  in 
some  instances,  have  a  rehabilitative  effect  on  the  client)  .— 

It  is  significant  that,  in  Denmark,  rehabilitation  services  are  provided 
in  a  context  of  total  social  services.     Indeed,  government  expenditures 
amount  to  49  percent  of  the  total  national  income  and  social  services 
account  for  one  third  of  the  national  budget.    In  January    1974,  15  percent 
of  the  population  received  either  old  age  or  invalids'  pensions. 

Sheltered  work  in  Poland  is  administered  through  the  Invalids'  Cooperative 
Union.     Invalids'  Cooperatives  are  among  a  number  of  different  types  of 
workers'  cooperatives  and,  as  such,  fit  into  the  national  economic  plan  just 
as  do  other  cooperatives.     The  main  difference  is  that  at  least  75  percent 
of  the  workers  must  be  handicapped. 

As  is  standard  in  cooperatives,  workers  invest  in  the  workshop  (two  months' 
wages  payable  over  time,   in  this  case)  and  participate  in  its  management. 
Profits  are  paid  to  the  workers  in  the  form  of  dividends.    Medical,  recreational, 
and  social  services  are  available  to  the  individual  as  a  consequence  of  his  work 
status,  as  is  the  customary  arrangement  in  Poland. 

A  system  of  county  unions  of  Invalids'  Cooperatives  is  the  coordinating 
mechanism  linking  the  Invalids'  Cooperatives  to  the  Supreme  Cooperative 
Authorities,  and  thus  to  the  national  economic  plan.     There  are.  a  total  of 
428  Invalids'  Cooperatives  divided  among  the  17  county  unions. 


9/ 

~"     Directorate  of  Rehabilitation  and  Welfare  Services,  Rehabilitation  and 

Care  of  the  Handicapped,   Copenhagen,   1967  (published  by  International 

Relations  Division,  Ministries  of  Labour  and  Social  Affairs,  as  "Social 

Conditions  in  Denmark,"  No.  6). 
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The  agency  also  operates  26  Industrial  Rehabilitation  Units  — centers  at  which 
diagnostics,  assessment,  rehabilitation,  work  adjustment,  and  vocational 
guidance  are  offered. 

The  Employment  Services  Agency  also  is  the  source  of  grants  for  the  opera- 
tion of  sheltered  workshops;  the  grant  recipients  are  either  voluntary  organ- 
izations or  local  authorities. ^2/ 

There  are  three  sheltered  workshop  auspices  in  Great  Britain:    Remploy 
factories;  workshops  operated  by  local  governing  bodies;  and  workshops 
operated  by  voluntary  organizations  with  funds  from  local  authorities. 
Major  discernible  trends  in  Great  Britain  are:  1)  a  movement  from  local  to 
central  authority  in  responsibility,  and  2)  an  emphasis  on  sheltered  work  as 
part  of  a  total  manpower  program  rather  than  a  health  or  social  services 
program. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  all  sheltered  workshop  clients  work  in  Remploy, 
Ltd.    Remploy,  a  nonprofit  corporation,  was  established  in  1945,  and  cur- 
rently has  86  factories  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  employing 
8,000  severely  disabled  persons  and  2,000  others.  The  corporation  has  con- 
centrated on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  proprietary  products,  and  has  es- 
tablished "Remploy"  as  a  reputable  brand,  selling  at  regular  commercial 
prices.     Operations  of  the  workshops  are  subsidized  by  the  government  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  local  authorities  have  the  statutory  responsibility  to  provide  for  the 
employment  of  the  blind,  and  to  some  extent  for  other  severely  handicapped 
persons.    Since  1958,  these  duties  have  been  exercised  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Employment.     Local  authorities  operate  61  workshops, 
employing  nearly  3,000  handicapped  persons.     There  are  30  voluntary  or- 
ganizations that  operate  an  additional  35  sheltered  workshops,  employing 
over  1,000  severely  disabled  persons,    Many  of  these  workshops  are  spon- 
sored by  local  authorities. — 

In  India,  the  sheltered  workshop  system  makes  very  extensive  use  of  voluntary 
organizations,  with  financial  support  from  the  central  government. 


10/ 

—^   The  Employment  Service:    Plans  and  Programmes),   Manpower  Services 

Commission,  the  Employment  Service  Agency,  October  1974. 

—   Sheltered  Employment  for  Disabled  People:    A  Consultative  Document, 


Department  of  Employment,   1974,  pp.  12-13. 
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D.  Funding  Sources  and  Levels 

Those  countries  that  have   "successful"  sheltered  workshop  programs  tend 
to  provide  substantial  subsidies.  These  subsidies  may  take  the  form  of  flat 
grants,  underwriting  operating  expenses,  or  tax  waivers.     Other  means  of 
indirect  subsidies  are  discussed  elsewhere;  these  include  preferred  bidding 
arrangements  for  the  workshops  and  income  maintenance  systems  that  sub- 
sidize the  workers,  thus  indirectly  subsidizing  the  workshops. 

In  Sweden,  funding  for  sheltered  workshops  is  in  the  budget  of  the  Employment 
Service.    Specific  program  grants  are  appropriated  for  the  five  types  of  shel- 
tered employment  and  for  the  programs  to  facilitate  employment  in  industry. 
Sheltered  workshop  funds  go  for  the  provision  of  extended  sheltered  employment, 
and  do  not  include  funds  for  assessment,  training,  or  other  related  services. 
National  government  grants  are  available  for  machinery  and  equipment  for  two- 
thirds  the  cost  of  these  items;  construction  grants  of  50  to  75  percent 
of  the  costs  are  available  with  some  of  the  grant  available  for  planning;  grants 
for  rent  are  50  percent  of  the  actual  costs  (up  to  100  percent  for  owned  facilities 
acquired  before  1960).  ■*» 

The  fiscal  year  1976  budget  appropriated  129.  5  million  kronor  for  sheltered 
workshops  (approximately  $32.  5  million)  from  the  central  government  in  addi- 
tion to   2.1  million  kroner  for  archive  work;  and  60  million  for  semishel- 
tered  employment.  Related  appropriations  amounted  to  46.  5  million  kronor 
and  8.  5  million  for  administration  of  these  programs.  Special  and  general 
relief  work  were  appropriated  690  million  kronor  (about  $175  million)  and 
many  of  those  slots  were  used  by  handicapped  persons,  especially  the  mentally 
handicapped  and  alcoholics.    Assessment,  worker  adjustment,  and  training 
were  allocated  an  additional  83.  8  million  kronor.     These  appropriations  were 
for  approximately  15,000  slots  in  sheltered  workshops,  and  a  total  vocational 
rehabilitation  caseload  of  about  95,  000.  ■»/ 

Swedish  records  indicate  that  in  1972,  costs  per  client  in  sheltered  workshops 
averaged  15,027  kronor  (about  $3,  756)  per  year  (excluding  rent);    our  sources 
indicate  that  1974  costs  were  about  $5, 190  per  client/year.   (This  compares  to 
costs  of  $1,  750  per  client  year  in  semisheltered  employment,  which  is  discussed 
in  the  preceding  chapter.) 


12/ 

—  National  Labour  Market  Board,  Labour  Market  Policy  1975/76,  Stockholm, 

Sweden,   1974. 

13/ 

—  Ibid,  pp.   28-29. 
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Workshops  are  subsidized  in  Australia  through  several  types  of  grants; 
The  Handicapped  Persons  Assistance  Act  of  1974  not  only  has  increased 
the  level  of  the  funding,  but  also  the  proportions  of  expenses  to  be  borne 
by  the  federal  government.  The  federal  government  may  subsidize  80  per- 
cent of  the  capital  costs,  or  match  voluntary  contributed  funds  on  a  four- 
to-one  basis.  The  same  ratios  apply  for  maintenance  of  premises,  rent, 
and  equipment.     (Previously,  the  federal  match  was  two-to-one. )    Staff 
salaries  are  matched  by  the  federal  government  on  a  one-to-one  basis   (up 
to  100  percent  subsidy  during  the  first  two  years  of  a  workshop's  operation). 
The  national  government  also  pays  "training  fees"  to  workshops,  these 
being  payments  of  approximately  $650  U.  S.   for  each  client  of  at  least 
6  months  who  was  placed  competitively  for  at  least  12  months,  *&' 

The  national  government  of  the  Netherlands  provides  most  of  the  funds  for 
establishing  and  operating  sheltered  workshops  (social  employment). 
Specifically,  the  national  government  makes  grants  to  the  municipalities 
to  cover:    75  percent  of  wages  of  clients  on  production  jobs.  90  percent  on 
nonproduction  jobs;  75  percent  of  medical  care  costs;  50  percent  of  staff  salaries, 
follow-up  work,  part-time  education,  and  transportation.  If  the  total  of  income 
from  production  plus  these  grants  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  operating  expenses, 
the  municipality  may  request  from  the  central  government  a  grant  equal  to  an 
additional  15  percent  of  the  wages.  The  municipality  is  responsible  for  no 
more  than  2  percent  of  the  costs.  In  1974,  over  one  billion  guilders  (about 
$400  million)  was  paid  for  grants  to  social  employment,  covering  about  50,  000 
persons. 

This  provision  of  a  basic  government  subsidy  without  regard  to  the  production 
income  of  the  workshop  is  said  to  result  in  better  planning  and,  of  course,  a 
constant  supply  of  work  for  the  shop  and  continuous  employment  for  the  indi- 
vidual.   The  cost  is  said  to  be  $8,  500  per  year  per  client,  compared  to  $5,  200 
that  would  be  paid  out  in  income  maintenance  payments.  In  addition,  those 
in  social  employment  contribute  considerably  to  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
Netherlands    through  their  work  in  maintaining  public  institutions,  parks,  and 
gardens.   Managers  of  workshops  visited  estimated  that  25  to  30  percent  of 
their  income  was  from  production. 


14/ 

—  Department  of  Social  Services,  Sheltered  Workshops:    a  Programme  of 

Commonwealth  Assistance,  Canberra,  Australia,   1972. 
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Funds  for  the  operation  of  rehabilitation  units  and  sheltered  workshops  in 
Denmark  are  almost  entirely  from  the  central  government.   Rehabilitation 
units,  which  provide  adjustment  and  training,  are  subsidized  by  the  central 
government  for  80  percent  of  their  net  operating  expenses,  and  the  local 
government  may  be  required  to  provide  the  remaining  20  percent.    Sheltered 
workshops,  providing  extended  or  permanent  employment,  receive  loans 
to  cover  the  establishment  of  the  workshop  and  one  half  of  start-up  expenses. 
All  operating  expenses,  other  than  wages  to  clients  and  staff  and  raw  materials, 
are  covered  by  the  central  goverment,  with  the  grant  not  to  exceed  the  deficit 
of  the  workshop. i£/ 

In  Great  Britain,the  national  government  subsidizes  both  Remploy  and  workshops 
that  are  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  authorities.    The  annual  subsidy  to 
Remploy  amounts  to  over  six  million  pounds  annually  (about  $15  million).  . 
This  amounts  to  approximately  $1,875  per  handicapped  worker.  !§/    The  costs 
were  considerably  higher  in  workshops  for  the  blind  (1,086  pounds  compared 
to  Remploy's  735  pounds  in  fiscal  year  1972).    These  figures  are  not  net  social 
costs  in  that  they  do  not  take  into  account  savings  to  welfare  and  pension  schemes 
as  a  result  of  the  sheltered  employment. 

Nevertheless,  the  British  expressed  concern  that  only  in  recent  years  have 
average  earnings  begun  to  exceed  the  average  subsidy  in  Remploy  and  other 
workshops  for  the  sighted  (in  shops  for  the  blind,  subsidies  greatly  exceed 
earnings).     The  Department  of  Employment,  on  the  basis  of  a  detailed  study 
of  two  years  of  operations,  concluded  that  the  operation  of  sheltered  workshops 
"finds  its  justification  on  social,  and  not  on  financial  or  economic  grounds". iZZ 

The  arrangements  for  subsidy  payments  vary.  As  Remploy  is  a  national  company, 
the  difference  between  expenditures  and  income  from  sales  is  met  in  full  by  the 
Exchequer,  as  are  capital  costs.   Financial  support  to  local  authorities  is  75 
percent  of  both  capital  and  operating  costs;  the  same  level  of  support  is  given 
to  independent  voluntary  organizations.     Local  authorities  may  utilize  the 
matching  grant  in  contracting  with  voluntary  associations  as  their  agents  in 
operating  workshops. 

Subsidy  to  the  Invalids'  Cooperatives  in  Poland  is  in  the  form  of  complete  tax 
waivers  and  also  through  what  amounts  to  the  guarantee  of  a  market,  with  prices 
sufficient  to  meet  costs. 


•^Engberg,  E.,  Jensen,  L.  F,  and  Lange,  C  ,     Rehabilitation  and  Care  of  the 
Handicapped,    Ministries  of  Labour  &  Social  Affairs,   Copenhagen,  1967, 

^ Cost  inRemploy  rose  from  511  pounds  per  worker  in  1965  to  about  750 
pounds  in  1974,  a  47  percent  increase  over  the  period.    Sheltered  Employment: 
A  Consultative  Document.   1974,  p.  31. 

17/ 

-^Ibid,  p.  32. 
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E.  Characteristics  of  the  Handicapped  and  Sheltered  Workshop  Clients 

Several  issues  are  to  be  discussed  in  this  section.     The  first  ascertains  the 
number  and  percentage  of  the  working-age  population  regarded  as  handicapped, 
the  number  of  those  considered  to  be  in  the  labor  force,  and  the  number  of 
those  who  are  unemployed.     The  prevalence  of  various  types  of  disabilities-- 
specificallyj  physical  disability,  mental  retardation,  mental  illness,  visual 
Impairment,  and  social  handicaps — then  are  ascertained.    Next,  we  wish  to 
determine  the  number  and  characteristics  of  the  handicapped  seeking  vocational 
rehabilitation  services,  and  further,  the  number  and  characteristics — in  terms 
of  disability — of  those  already  in  sheltered  workshops.  This  information  should 
be  useful,  not  only  in  clarifying  the  dimensions  of  the  rehabilitation  and  work- 
shop programs    in  these  nations,  but  also  in  determining  the  extent  of  the  use 
of  sheltered  workshops  and  the  comparative  distribution  of  persons  with  var- 
ious   major  disability  types  in  sheltered  workshops  as  compared  with  those 

in  vocational  rehabilitation  services  and  those  in  the  population  generally. 

In  summary,  it  could  be  said  that  at  least  seven  of  the  nations  visited  are 
experiencing  vastly  increased  proportions  of  mentally  retarded  in  their  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  caseloads,  as  is  the  United  States.     The  mentally  re- 
tarded and  the  mentally  ill  are  more  likely  to  be  referred  to  sheltered  work- 
shops, again  paralleling  the  United  States'  situation.     It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  individuals  of  minimal  productive  capacity  are  not  referred  to 
sheltered  workshops  in  these  countries  but  are  served  in  quite  separate  and 
distinct  day  care  systems  or  activities  centers. 

Sweden  had  a  population  of  about  8,  800,  000  in  1974  with  4,  105,  000  in  the 
labor  force.    Unemployment  was  about  2  percent.  ^^    In  1974,  92,000  persons 
applied  for  vocational  rehabilitation.    Of  these,  55.  3  percent  had  basically 
somatic    diseases  (including  2.  5  percent  visually  impaired)  and  the  remainder 
were  either  mentally  ill,  addicted,  socially  maladjusted,  or  mentally  retarded, 
in  that  order. 

The  distribution  of  disabilities  among  persons  going  into  one  of  the  five  forms 
of  sheltered  employment  was  somewhat  different.     In  1973,  18,  944  individuals 
entered  some  form  of  sheltered  employment.    Of  these,  little  more  than 
one  third  were  categorized  as  physically  handicapped,  and  the  others  had 
what  is  known  as  a  social  handicap.  In  rank  order  the  social  handicaps  of 
those  in  sheltered  employment  were:  alcoholism/addiction;  mental  illness; 
miscellaneous  handicaps  of  a  social  character;  social  maladjustment;  and 
educational  subnormality.    Approximately  one  fourth  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped and  mentally  ill  went  into  sheltered  workshops,  while  half  of  those 
with  educational  subnormalities  did  so.     The  greatest  number  of  persons  with 
visual  or  hearing  impairments  went  into  semisheltered  employment,  which 


18/      National  Labour  Market  Board,  Swedish  Employment  Policy,  op»cit' 
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also  was  the  largest  category  for  those  with  cardiovascular  diseases  and  epi- 
lepsy.    Relief  work  took  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  socially  maladjusted 
and  the  addicted  among  those  who  went  into  some  form  of  sheltered  work. 

In  1973,  the  number  of  persons  receiving  various  vocational/rehabilitation 
services,  including  sheltered  workshops   was  as  follows: — 

Service  Slots  Total  Individuals 


Work  assessment 

715 

4,858 

Work  adjustment 

1,979 

5,473 

Vocational  training 



22,573 

Sheltered  workshops 

14,400 

21,718 

Relief  work 



10,753 

Archive  work 



12,470* 

Semisheltered  employmenl 

6,000 

Homebound  work 



745 

Placed  competitively 

12,666 



*  In  positions  at  end  of  1973 

Australia  is  a  nation  of  13  million,  with  160,000  persons  receiving  Invalids 
Pensions  (for  which  they  must  be  85  percent  disabled) .     In  1973,  the  employment 
service  received  54,000  job  applications  from  handicapped  persons  and  placed 
22,000  of  them  in  jobs.     The  Rehabilitation  Service  states  that  it  returns  some 
1,  300  handicapped  persons  to  employment  yearly. 

In  Australia,  persons  eligible  for  an  Invalid's  Pension  are  certified  as  85  percent 
disabled  for  work.     In  order  to  be  eligible  for  grants,  workshops  must  have  a 
majority  of  their  clients  receiving  the  pension.    Jn  practice,  the  percent  receiving 
the  pension  is  much  higher — 71  percent  in  1973. —     Thus,  as  was  borne  out  by 
the  observations  of  our  consultants,  individuals  in  Australian  sheltered  workshops 
tend  to  be  more  severely  handicapped  than  those  seen  in  United  States  workshops. 

In  1973,  there  were  8,  393  disabled  clients  in  the  164  workshops  in  Australia. 
Of  these,  52  percent  were  mentally  retarded  and  10  percent  had  psychiatric 
disabilities;  only  15  percent  were  classified  as  physically  handicapped. — 
Workshops  in  this  country  tend  to  be  segregated  by  disability  type:  62  workshops 
serve  one  disability  type  exclusively;  44  serve  mainly  one  group;  and  58  are 
general  workshops. 


19/    National  Labour  Market  Board,  Swedish  Employment  Policy,  op.cit. 
20/' 


Department  of  Social  Security  (Australia),  Ibid. 

&  ibid. 
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The  Netherlands  has  a  population  of  13,000,000,  of  which  4.  5  million  are  in 
the  labor  force.     There  are  50,000  persons  who  are  engaged  in  social  em- 
ployment.    There  are  two  classifications  of  disabled  workers  eligible  for 
social  employment.     Persons  employed  in  the  first  classification,   category  A, 
are  assessed  as  having  at  least  30  percent  of  average  working  capacity.     The 
B  group  consists  of  those  who  are  judged  likely  to  reach  30  percent  produc- 
tivity within  one  year's  time.     Labor  contracts  for  the  B  group  are  temporary 
and  permit  a  lower  wage,  beginning  at  70  percent  of  the  first  wage  level  of 
the  A  group  (wages  to  be  explained  further  in  a  subsequent  section);  most 
of  the  B  group  are  mentally  retarded. 

There  are  day  activities  for  those  who  have  less  than  30  percent  productivity. 
It  was  stated  that  there  is  an  increasing  proportion  of  mentally  retarded  re- 
ferred to  social  employment.  This  does  create  some  concsrn  on  the  part  of  the  physi- 
cally handicapped;  heretofore,  sheltered  workplaces  have  been  virtually  in- 
distinguishable from  regular  workplaces,  and  there  is  some  apprehension 
that  the  mentally  retarded  workers  will  stigmatize  the  work  unit.    Workshop 
managers  also  stated  that  the  larger  number  of  mentally  retarded  clients  is 
resulting  in  larger  operating  deficits. 

In  a  population  of  62,000,000,  the  Federal  Republic  of   Germany  estimates 
that  there  are  4,000,000  handicapped.    In  1971,  about  10  percent  of  this  num- 
ber received  medical  rehabilitation  services,  and  100,000  received  vocational 
rehabilitation  training.     In  1971,  there  were  3,000  persons  employed  in 
sheltered  workshops,  and  80  percent  of  these  were  mentally  retarded. 
Present  plans  envisage  providing  employment  in  workshops  for  50,  000  disabled. 
In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  workshop,  a  person  must  have  at  least  a  50  percent 
disability.    Although  the  goal  of  workshops  for  the  disabled  is  supposed  to  be  to 
move  workers  into  competitive  employment,  most  of  those  involved  in  operating 
workshops  believe  that  this  is  not  realistic  because  of  the  severe  nature  of 
the  handicaps  of  those  served  in  workshops  and,  especially,  because  of  the  high 
rate  of  mental  retardation. 

Japan,  with  a  total  population  of  110,000,000,  had  issued  1,700,000  Handi- 
capped HandbookSgin  1972.     Mentally  retarded  persons  over  18  numbered 
263,000  in  1967. —     Of  these,  400,000  were  in  grades  1  and  2,  the  two  cate- 
gories for  the  most  severely  handicapped;  there  is  a  concentration  on  pro- 
viding services  to  these  persons.     In  1973,  the   employment  service  reported 
receiving  job  applications  from  34, 137  disabled  persons,  of  whom  21, 132  were 
placed  in  employment. 


22/ 

Kojima,  Yoko,  Rehabilitation  for  the  Handicapped  in  Japan.  Tokyo,   1971 
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Because  of  the  minute  classification  of  workshops  and  rehabilitation  facilities, 
and  disparities  among  client  censuses,  it  is  difficult  to  state  the  number  of 
handicapped  persons  in  what  would  correspond  to  workshops  in  Japan.    But 
it  would  appear  that  in  1971  about  6,  700  persons  were  in  "workshops"  for  the 
physically  disabled.— ' 

Denmark  has  a  population  of  5,  000,  000.    A  good  estimate  of  the  number  of 
substantially  handicapped  is  the  number  receiving  Invalids'  Pensions  or  Benefits. 
These  numbered  150,000  in  1972/73.    In  1972/73,  rehabilitation   units  served 
nearly  59,000  Danes — 19,000  of  whom  were  new  referrals  that  year.    In 
addition,  there  were  13,000  noninstitutionalized  mentally  retarded  receiving 
services  and  another  9,500  in  institutions.—' 

The  largest  change  in  the  Danish  rehabilitation  system  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  mentally  handicapped  applying 
for  rehabilitation  services.    The  tradition  of  separate  auspices  and  separate 
systems  for  the  mentally  and  physically  handicapped  has  meant  that  the  re- 
tarded, more  traditionally,  were  given  "special  services,"  which  are  essen- 
tially "care  and  custodial"  services,  rather  than  rehabilitation. 

The  population  of  sheltered  workshops  is  not  great;  in  1967,  the  capacity  of 
the  workshops  was  700  clients.    At  the  same  time,  the  rehabilitation  units 
were  serving  about  1,000  persons  for  work  adjustment  and  training.— / 

In  Poland,  the  handicapped  observed  in  the  workshops  did  not  appear  to  be 
severely  disabled.     However,  Poland  makes  extensive  use  of  homebound 
work,  and  it  is  possible  that  those  at  home  were  more  severely  handicapped. 

In  a  population  of  33,220,000,  Poland  has  1,100,000  persons  receiving  in- 
valid's pensions.    Of  these,  415,000  are  working  in  regular  industry,   185,000 
are  affiliated  with  the  cooperative  workshops,  including  42,000  homebound 
workers,  and  the  remainder  either  are  unemployed  or  not  in  the  labor  force. 
The  distribution  of  disabilities  is  mostly:  limb  injuries,  vision  and  hearing 
impairments,  mental  and  neurological  diseases, and  retardation.^ 

In  recent  years,  the  greatest  increase  has  been  recorded  in  the  employment 
of  the  mentally  ill  and  the  mentally  retarded,  persons  suffering  from  circu- 
latory diseases, and  the  blind. — 


23/   Kojima,  op.   cit. 

24/   Socialministeriet,  "Statistical  Data  on  Social  Benefits,  etc.  " 
Copenhagen,  Gund,  1974. 

25/    Engberg,  et  al,  op.  cit. 

26/    The  Cooperative  Movement  of  the  Disabled  in  People  's  Poland, 
Central  Agricultural  Union  of  "Peasant  Self-Aid"  Co-operatives, 
Warsaw,  1972,  p.  17. 

27/     Trampczynski  ,  Boleslaw,  "Cooperative  of  the  Disabled  in  Poland," 

International  Labour  Review,  Vol.  108,  No.  5,  November  1973,  p.  426. 
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British  estimates  are  that  there  are  over  3  million  people,  (1  1/4  million 
under  age  65)  who  have  some  physical,  mental, or  sensory  impairment.     It 
is  estimated  that  of  these,  there  are  ^Jpout  340,000  who  are  functionally 
handicapped  and  under  the  age  of  65. — '    The  Register  of  Disabled  Persons, 
in  1972,  had  nearly  540,000  registered  persons,  excluding  young  persons 
and  those  injured  in  World  War  I.    Lower  and  upper  limb  disabilities,  heart 
impairments,  diseases  of  the  spine  and/or  lungs,  and  nervous  and  mental 
disorders  were  prominent. 

In  1973,  about  13,  500  of  these  disabled  were  employed  in  sheltered  work. 
However,  about  72,000  disabled  are  unemployed,   50  percent  of  them  are 
over  age  50,  and  13  percent  suffer  from  some  form  of  mental  illness.-^' 


28/  "Handicapped  and  Impaired  in  Great  Britain — A  Summary,"  mimeographed; 
author  or  source  not  given;  based  on  survey  data  from  Office  of  Population 
Censuses  and  Surveys,  (Social  Survey  Division)  survey  in  Feb.  ,   1969. 

29/    The  Employment  Service  Agency,  op.cit.  ,  p.  17. 
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F.  Rehabilitation  Functions  and  Sheltered  Workshops 

The  best  means  of  clarifying  the  terminology  and  distinguishing  various  con- 
cepts of  the  term  "sheltered  workshop"  probably  is  to  describe  those  com- 
ponents of  rehabilitation  that  are  provided  through  sheltered  workshops  and 
to  describe  how  the  workshops  relate  to  other  phases  in  the  rehabiliation 
system. 

By  way  of  summary,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  a  common  practice  to  combine 
several  rehabilitative  functions  in  the  sheltered  workshop,  as  is  done  in  the 
United  States.    In  most  instances,  the  workshop  is  used  for  extended 
sheltered  employment  assessment,  work  adjustment,  and  training  are  con- 
ducted under  quite  separate  auspices.    Placement  in  competitive  industry 
is  not  likely  to  be  a  major  goal  of  sheltered  workshops,  as  they  generally 
are  regarded  as  places  of  extended  employment  for  those  of  the  disabled 
who  are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  work  in  the  mainstream  of  the  economy. 
Those  who  are  classified  as  capable  of  rehabilitation  to  competitive  employ- 
ment presumably  are  not  referred  to  sheltered  workshops. 

1.  Assessment 

The  functions  of  diagnosis,  assessment,  evaluation,  and  classification  are 
closely  related.    It  appears  that  the  most  common  organizational  scheme 
for  these  services  is  to  provide  them  on  a  regional  basis  in  a  limited  number 
of  well  equipped  and  well  staffed  centers  operated  by  the  central  government. 
Often  these  regional  centers  are  residential,  and  clients  are  relocated  for 
the  limited  period  of  time  that  may  be  allocated  to  the  assessment  function. 
These  functions  are  not  performed  in  workshops;  if  work  is  used  as  a  diag- 
nostic tool,  it  generally  is  not  productive  work.    Wages  usually  are  not  paid, 
but  in  most  cases  the  client  is  eligible  for  a  stipend. 

In  Sweden,  for  example,  the  Labour  Market  Board  operates  a  Government 
Clinic  for  Occupational  Tests  and  provides  grants  to  other  institutions  for 
work  assessment.    There  are  715  funded  slots  in  the  nation  for  work 
assessment,  and  these  are  for  short-term  activities;    thus  4,858  individ- 
uals were  accommodated  for  assessment  in  1973.    The  purpose  is  "by 
medical,  psychological,  and  social  analysis  and  practical  work  tests  under 
normal  working  conditions  to  assess  the  handicapped  person's  interests 
and  aptitudes,  physical  and  mental  working  capacity,  willingness  to  work, 
and  faculty  of  cooperation  with  supervisors  and  other  workers.  "    "Persons 
undergoing  work  assessment  are  entitled  to  the  same  allowances  as  those 
in  training  for  labour  market  reasons"  (e.g.  ,  redundancy).    In  1972,  work 
assessment  in  Sweden  cost  about  $5,  342  per  client/year,  excluding  rent 
and  training  allowances. 

In  Australia,  the  assessment  function  again  is  separated  from  the  sheltered 
workshop  and  conducted  on  a  regional  basis.    There  are  six  rehabilitation 
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centers — Industrial    Rehabilitation  Units — located  throughout  the  country, 
one  in  each  state,  operated  entirely  by  the  Commonwealth  Rehabilitation 
Service.    The  centers  combine  medical  assessment  and  services,  as  well 
as  vocational  appraisal  and  training.    Clients  are  referred  further  for 
specific  vocational  training  if  it  is  deemed  necessary.    It  is  estimated  that 
about  10  percent  of  those  who  go  through  the  assessment  process  are  found 
to  have  such  low  employment  potential  that  they  are  referred  to  sheltered 
workshops . 

In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  most  of  the  older  workshops  are 
thought  to  be  too  small,  not  very  modern,  and  not  run  with  sufficient  effi- 
ciency.   At  present,  the  most  impressive  component  of  the  West  German 
system  is  the  training  component,  with  large  facilities  and  the  most  modern 
equipment  and  advanced  technology  for  training  the  handicapped  in  many  modern 
skills;  training  generally  lasts  18  months  to  two  years,  and  stipends  are 
paid.    Training  centers,  sheltered  workshops ,     and  activities  centers  are 
definitely  separate  institutions,  and  these  functions  are  geographically 
and  administratively  separate.    The  training  centers  are  on  a  regional 
basis.    Work  adjustment  and  work  evaluation  programs  are  not  used  in 
the  German  system. 

In  the  Netherlands,  assessment  is  not  conducted  in  or  by  the  sheltered  work 
places.    Potential  workers  are  classified  during  the  assessment  phase  as 
eligible  for  social  employment  if  "  'for  reasons  within  themselves'  they  are 
unable  to  work  in  regular  employment    (the  law  includes  physical  or  men- 
tal handicap  or  other  individual  reasons)  but  are  able  to  do  some  work.  " 
There  is  a  classification  scheme  for  workers  accepted  for  social  employ- 
ment.   Group  A  includes  those  assessed  as  having  30  percent  regular  pro- 
ductive capacity;  Group  B  is  regarded  as  likely  to  reach  the  30  percent 
level  within  a  year.    Those  with  less  productivity  are  referred  to  day 
activities  centers. 

Japan  has  adopted  a  complex  classification  scheme  with  six  levels  of  dis- 
ability.   The  degree  of  disability  determines  both  the  amount  of  the  basic 
disability  pension  and  eligibility  for  certain  other  programs.    While  there 
is  some  recognition  that  any  classification  scheme  is  likely  to  be  arbi- 
trary, nevertheless,  the  categorization  permits  the  government  to  con- 
centrate services  to  the  most  severely  handicapped.    The  assessment 
necessary  to  determine  category  is  not  a  function  of  sheltered  workshops. 

Japan  has  classified  workshops  into  three  categories:   workshops  in  the 
first  class  essentially  are  activities  centers,  where  activities  of  daily 
living  are  taught;  the  second  class  consists  of  transitional  workshops, 
where  work  adjustment  training  may  be  offered;  and  the  third  class  is 
composed  of  shops  essentially  for  extended  sheltered  employment. 
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In  Poland,  the  vocational  rehabilitation  counseling  centers  are  responsible 
for  vocational  assessment  and  vocational  guidance.    The  Invalids'  Co- 
operatives at  the  regional  and  vovoidship  (county)  levels  run  these  centers, 
and  workshops  of  substantial  size  have  such  centers  on  site.   —     Assess- 
ment relies  heavily  on  work  sampling.    Within  the  Invalids'  Cooperatives, 
there  are  three  levels  of  participation  based  on  the  degree  of  disability. 
Ordinary  enterprise  is  for  the  least  impaired  and  homebound  work  is  for 
the  most  disabled.    In  between  there  is  a  category  of  sheltered  work 
within  the  already  "sheltered"  context  of  the  Invalids'  Cooperative. 

Denmark  is  another  country    that   has  a  classification  system  based  on  the 
severity  of  the  disability.    There  are  three  levels:  persons  who  are  unable 
to  work  in  any  occupation  or  whose  earning  capacity  is  negligible;  persons 
whose  earning  capacity  is  reduced  to  about  one  third  or  less,  without 
rendering  them  totally  unfit  for  work;  and  persons  whose  earning  capacity 
is  reduced  by  at  least  one  half. 

In  Great  Britain,  assessment  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Industrial  Rehabili- 
tation Units  (IRUs).    Work  sampling  is  one  technique  of  assessment,  but 
production  is  incidental  to  the  function  of  the  IRU. 

2#  Vocational  Training 

Vocational  training  is  offered  in  all  of  the  countries  visited,  frequently  on 
a  very  sophisticated  and  modernized  basis.    It  is  common  to  find  vocational 
training  for  the  handicapped  as  part  of  the  general  vocational  training  pro- 
gram of  the  nation,  rather  than  as  a  separate  program.    Many  nations 
operate  large  training  centers  that,  perforce,  must  have  an  extensive  popu- 
lation from  which  to  draw.    Residential  training  centers  and  relocation  of  an 
individual  during  training  are  not  uncommon. 

In  Poland,  vocational  training  for  the  handicapped  generally  takes  the  form 
of  on-the-job  training  in  the  workshops  under  the  auspices  of  the  Invalids' 
Cooperative  Union. 

In  Sweden,  the  goal  is  to  integrate  vocational  training  of  the  handicapped 
into  ordinary  schools  and  courses,  insofar  as  possible.    There  are 
specialized  training  institutes  for  the  severely  handicapped  who  require 
special  equipment  and  training  methods,  and  in  some  cases  the  regular 
vocational  training  courses  also  have  the  special  facilities.    Separate 
training  institutes  exist  for  the  visually  impaired,  the  hearing  impaired, 
the  orthopedically  handicapped,  and  the  mentally  retarded.     There  is  a 
means-tested  training  grant  available  to  all  persons  in  training.    In  1973, 
22,  573  handicapped  persons  received  vocational  training.    — 


3fi/    Trampczynski,    op.  cit.  ,   pp  427 -28v 

3j/   Nat'l.  Labour  Market  Board,  Swedish  Employment  Policy,  op.  cit. 
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In  Germany,  good  skill  training  in  centers  for  either  youths  or  adults  is 
the  emphasis  of  the  rehabilitation  program.    Training  centers  are  separate 
institutions  ,  not  related  to  workshops. 

In  Great  Britain ,  vocational  training  for  the  handicapped  is  conducted  in 
the  same  Skill  Centers  used  for  the  nondisabled,  under  the  policy  of  not 
segregating  the  handicapped.    Skill  Centers  also  are  regional  and, 
though  not  residential,  provide  free  accommodation  in  nearby  private 
lodgings  for  those  desiring  it.    The  Training  Services  Agency  pays  fees 
and  maintenance  allowances.      Because  those  who  are  referred  to  training 
already  have  been  assessed  as  having  competitive  employment  potential, 
only  a  few  are  referred  from  Skill  Centers  to  sheltered  workshops. 

3.  Work  Adjustment 

It  is  common  practice  in  the  United  States  to  utilize  workshops  for  the  pro- 
vision of  work  adjustment  (used  here  to  include  "work  hardening")  services 
from  sheltered  workshops,  but  even  this  use  of  sheltered  workshops  is  not 
very  common  in  the  countries  visited. 

Sweden  again  provides  work  hardening  (generally  translated  as  "work 
training"  in  official  documents)  as  a  means  to  accustom  the  individual  to 
work  and  to  help  him  to  adjust  to  working  routines  and  the  industrial 
environment.    Regular  training  allowances  apply.     This  function  is  not 
conducted  in  sheltered  workshops ,  but  often  is  under  the  same  auspices 
as  is  assessment.    In  1973,  this  service  was  provided  to  5,473  clients  in 
1,979  slots.    Cost  accounting  showed  that  work  adjustment  cost  approxi- 
mately $3,000  per  client  year  in  1972  (exclusive  of  rent  and  client 
allowances). 

In  Poland,  the  sheltered  sector  of  the  Invalids'  Cooperatives  is  used  for 
work  adjustment,  and  the  Invalids'  Cooperative  Union  also  provides  pre- 
vocational  training  to  disabled  adolescents. 

Work  adjustment  is  another  function  of  the  IRU  in  Great  Britain.    Courses 
average  7  or  8  weeks  in  duration,  but  can  be  extended  to  26  weeks.    Tax- 
free  maintenance  payments,  equivalent  to  training  allowances,  are  pro- 
vided during  this  period. 

4.  Employment  and  Wages 

In  summary,  it  is  apparent  that  in  the  western  European  countries  visited, 
sheltered  workshops  are  designed  as  places  of  work  and  are  most  effective 
at  providing  employment  and  wages  for  their  clients/employees.    In  Sweden, 
wages  in  sheltered  workshops  are  determined  by  collective  bargaining  with 
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labor  unions.    The  average  hourly  wage  in  sheltered  workshops  in  1971  was 
$2.70,  with  a  range  from  $.34  to  $4.  *&-'  In  the  workshops  visited  by  Green- 
leigh  consultants,  wages  generally  were  $4  per  hour  for  all  clients.    There 
is  at  present  no  uniform  wage  policy  applicable  to  all  workshops,  but  govern- 
ment agencies  are  working  on  such  a  policy. 

In  Australia,  60  percent  of  the  workshops  provide  both  manufacturing  or  other 
work,  and  rehabilitative  services.    However,  the  Australian  system  appears  to 
rely  heavily  on  income-maintenance  support  systems,  and  wages  in  sheltered 
workshops  are  correspondingly  low.  The  average  weekly  wage  in  workshops  in 
1973  was  $7.86.    The  Australian  Department  of  Social  Security  calculated  the 
above  figure  by  averaging  total  wages  over  total  employees .    A  frequency 
distribution  shows  that  about  10  percent  of  the  clients  earned  $20  or  more, 
15  percent  earned  between  $10  and  $20,  and  the  remaining  75  percent  earned 
less  than  $10  per  week.    They  averaged  a  31-hour  week.    The  wages  and 
salaries  of  non disabled  employees — managers,  supervisors,  and  those  with 
special  skills — averaged  $54.  55  per  week  in  197  3.    Wages  and  salaries 
amounted  to  just  under  48  percent  of  all  workshop  expenditures  during  that 
year,    or  a  total  of  $8,  942, 190.  M/ 

Social  employment  in  the  Netherlands  exists  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
long-term  employment  and  for  rehabilitating  the  capacity  of  the  worker. 
In  fact,  the  emphasis  is  on  social  employment  as  a  source  of  work.    Wages 
are  very  high.    Group  A  workers  must  receive  a  minimum  of  95  percent 
of  the  minimum  weekly  income  fixed  for  workers  in  open  industry,  x£J  in 
the  social  employment  shops  visited  by  Greenleigh  Associates,  workers 
generally  received  about  90  percent  of  the  prevailing  wage  for  the  type  of 
work  they  were  doing.    The  wage  scales  are  based  on  the  principle  that  "in 
the  case  of  a  full  working  week,  the  worker  will,  as  a  rule,  be  able  to  earn 
a  living  for  himself  and  his  family. "    This  important  principle  expresses 
the  idea  that  social  employment  as  a  means  of  living  for  the  person  con- 
cerned takes  the  same  place  as  open  employment  in  another  person's  life. 
All  work  activities  are  classified  into  wage  groups  and  minimum  wages  are 
set  for  each  of  the  10  wage  categories.    Wages  also  are  tied  to  the  level 
and  quality  of  work  performed  in  that  the  wages  vary  between  the  minimum 
and  the  maximum  in  each  wage  category,  based  on  productivity. 

Workers  in  social  employment  have  labor  contracts  and  have  "legal  status 
with  rights  and  obligations.  "    There  are  specified  means  of  redress  in  the 
employment  contract  should  the  worker's  rights  be  violated.    Workers  in 
sheltered  employment  have  essentially  the  same  rights  as  workers  in  open 


32/   National  Labour  Market  Board,  Swedish  Employment  Policy,  op.  cif.( 
33/  Dept.  of  Social  Security,  Canberra,   op.  cit. 
34/  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs,  The  Hague,  op.  cit. 
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employment,  with  the  exception  of  a  different,  somewhat  inferior  pension 
system  and  no  coverage  by  unemployment  compensation.  Sheltered  employ- 
ment workers  are  represented  by  labor  unions ,  and  wages  are  set 
through  collective  bargaining.    The  wage  agreements  generally  follow 
those  for  the  same  work  in  open  industry. 

The  West  German  legislation  does  not  provide  minimum  wages  for  the 
handicapped.    Wages  in  workshops  usually  are  based  on  piecework  pro- 
duction rates  and,  consequently,  wages  are  low.    There  are  no  pro- 
visions for  subsidy,  but  many  of  the  clients  receive  pensions,  dis- 
ability insurance,  sickness  benefits,  or  other  income  support. 

In  Poland,  members  of  cooperatives  of  the  disabled,  like  those  in  other 
cooperatives,  are  remunerated  both  through  wages  and  through  that  share 
of  the  net  profits  declared  as  dividends.    Remuneration  is  either  on  a 
piece  rate  or  a  time  basis,  according  to  principles  generally  applied  in  the 
socialized  sector.    However,  many  production  workers  who  ordinarily 
would  be  paid   piecework  rates  are  paid  hourly  wages  in  order  not  to  raise 
output  at  the  cost  of  excessive  effort  or  to  create  dysfunctional  stress 
conditions.    Under  this  system,  handicapped  workers  apparently  can 
expect  to  earn  about  85  percent  of  the  average  wage  in  the  socialized 
industry  sector,  while  the  severely  disabled  earn  about  72  percent  of 
the  average  amount.  ^3/ 

Wages  in  Danish  workshops  are  not  regulated  by  government  minimums. 
By  definition,  earning  capacity  of  workshop  clients  is  expected  to  be 
minimal,  and  the  invalidity  pension  is  relied  on  as  the  basic  form  of 
support .    The  pension  is  adjusted  regularly,  according  to  the  cost  of 
living.    Also,  it  is  said  to  be  quickly  adjustable  to  accommodate  in- 
creases or  decreases  in  the  client's  earnings.     This  quick  adjustment 
factor  means  that  workshop  clients  are  not  afraid  to  try  to  increase 
their  earnings;  they  know  that  if  increased  earnings  result  in  a  drop  in 
their  pension,  the  pension  will  be  restored  to  its  higher  level  quickly 
should  they  be  unable  to  sustain  the  increased  earning.    Danish  officials 
consulted  were  convinced  that  subsidization  in  the  form  of  the  extensive 
and  comparatively  high  invalids'  pension  did  not  mean  a  loss  in  incen- 
tive to  work. 

5.  Sheltered  Workshops  and  Placement  of  the  Handicapp ed 

In  summary,  it  can  be  concluded  that  placement  in  competitive  employment 
is  not  as  likely  to  be  a  goal  of  sheltered  workshops  in  the  countries  visited 
as  it  is  in  the  United  States.    The  assumption  generally  is  that  individuals 
are  not  referred  to  sheltered  workshops  unless  their  handicaps  render 
them  unable  to  be  rehabilitated  for  competitive  employment.    Thus,  most 


35/  Trampczynski,  op.    cit.,  pp.  429,435- 
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workshops  do  not  direct  any  extensive  effort  toward  placement.    Reports 
of  movement  from  workshops  into  competitive  employment  varied  at  from 
2  to  7  percent  in  most  places. 

There  were  some  exceptions — notably  Australia,  which  provides  incentive 
payments  to  workshops  to  place  clients  in  regular  employment.     The  pay- 
ment, called  a  "training  fee,"ispaid  to  the  workshop  after  a  client  who 
was  in  the  workshop  at  least  six  months  remains  employed  in  regular 
employment  for  a  period  of  twelve  months.    The  rationale  for  the  fee  is 
that  it  compensates  the  workshops  for  the  loss  of  their  most  productive 
workers  and  thus  serves  to  counter  the  problem  of  workshop  retention 
of  these  more  capable  workers.  The  fee  amounts  to  about  $650  U.S.  per 
client  placed.    Reports  are  that  sheltered  workshops  in  Australia  placed         . 
about  10.7  percent  of  their  clients  in  competitive  employment  last  year.   — 

In  Sweden,  authorities  found  that  while  the  number  of  persons  who  have 
received  vocational  rehabilitation  and  have  been  placed  competitively,  has 
remained  stagnant  in  recent  years,  the  number  placed  in  sheltered  work- 
shops has  increased.    They  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  more  severely 
handicapped  persons  are  being  referred  for  vocational  rehabilitation — 
and  to  a  tighter  labor  market.    In  the  shops  visited,  about  5  percent 
of  the  clients  moved  into  competitive  employment. 

This  may  be  a  result  of  the  screening  process  before  clients  reach  the 
sheltered  workshop.    For  example,  of  all  clients  receiving  vocational 
assessment  services,  about  15  percent  are  referred  to  sheltered  work- 
shops, 30  percent  to  employment,  35  percent  for  additonal  training,  and 
20  percent  for  medical  care  or  pensions. dU      However,  it  has  been 
estimated  by  Swedish  vocational  rehabilitation  experts  that  about  20 
percent  of  those  in  sheltered  workshops  would  be  suitable  candidates  for 
semisheltered  employment,  if  the  jobs  could  be  developed. 

In  the  Netherlands,  about   7  percent  of  those  in  social  employment  are 
placed  in  regular  employment  in  a  given  year. 

In  Germany,  although  the  goal  is  preparing  people  for  regular  employment, 
it  is  thought  that  no  more  than  5  to  10  percent  of  workshop  clients  will 
move  into  regular  employment  in  a  good  year. 

Remploy,  Great  Britain's  major  sheltered  employer,  contends  that  moving 
workers  into  competitive  industry  is  not  one  of  its  charges,  and  therefore, 


36/   Dept.  of  Social  Security,  Canberra,  op.  cit. 

37/   National  Labour  Market  Board,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  Sweden  - 
Facts  &  Figures,  May,    1974 
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such  movement  remains  at  a  level  of  between  2  and  3  percent  of  the  work 
force  annually.—^    However,  one  Remploy  document  states,  "Since  1946, 
employment  has  been  provided  for  over  35,  000  severely  disabled  people 
and  5,  000  of  our  employees  have  been  rehabilitated  into  open  industry.  "££/ 
This  would  indicate  a  long-term  placement  rate  of  14  percent. 

G.  Management  and  Business  Practices  of  Sheltered  Workshops 

Many  of  the  workshops  visited  have  developed  high-quality  products. which  are 
sold  on  the  open  market  or  exported.     In  many  instances,  there  were  sophisti- 
cated products  requiring  application  of  current  technology.    Some  workshop 
factories  were  automated  and  in  many,  the  best  and  most  current  machinery 
and  production  methods  were  used.    In  most  countries,  equipment  was  some- 
what better  than  that  observed  in  workshops  in  the  United  States  and  there 
seemed  to  be  less  emphasis  on  maintaining  a  labor-intensive  operation  by 
using  antiquated  machinery  or  hand  techinques.    Of  course,  there  were  some 
instances  where  the  workshops  concentrated  on  craft  work. 

In  many  of  the  countries  visited,  wages  in  sheltered  workshops  were  not 
regulated,  but  left  to  individual  workshop  negotiations.    Similarly,  pricing 
often  was  arbitrary  or  in  response  to  individual  contract  vagaries.     Few  of  the 
nations  used  any  well  developed  form  of  centralized  procurement,  purchasing, 
or  marketing,   although  there  were  a  few  new  efforts  to  provide  managerial, 
services  to  workshops.     In  general,  it  appeared  that  business  management 
practices  lagged  somewhat  behind  the  generally  impressive  production  tech- 
niques and  systems. 

In  Sweden,  for  example,  there  is  considerable  prime  manufacturing;  equipment 
is  excellent  compared  to  that  in  U.S.  workshops;  workshops  look  almost  exactly  . 
like  regular  production  plants;  working  conditions  are  good;  and  morale  appears 
to  be  high.    At  present,  the  workshops  reportedly  find  that  plenty  of  work  is  avail- 
able. In  1972,  the  sales  of  workshop  products  amount  to  over  $50,000,000.  4P_/ 
There  has  been  little  if  any  effort  to  set  up  formal  procurement  or  marketing 
operations.     In  the  workshops  visited  by  Greenleigh  consultants,  production 
income  amounted  to  about  65  percent  of  the  costs  of  operating  the  workshop;  the 
deficit  was  subsidized  by  government  grants.     County  governments  give  pre- 
ferred bidding  to  the  county-operated  workshops. 

However,  the  newest  developments  in  Swedish  thinking  are  along  the  lines  of  a 
national  foundation  or  special  corporation  to  operate  workshops  as  a  "chain"  of 


38/ 
39/ 

40/ 


Sheltered  Employment  of  Disabled  People. 

"News  Release,"  Issued  by  Public  Relations  Department,  Remploy, 
Ltd.  ,   London,  October,   1974. 

National  Labour  Market  Board,  Swedish  Employment  Policy. 
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enterprises,  with  the  foundation  able  to  hire  expert  managerial  personnel, 
centralize  procurement,  centralize  and  develop  marketing,  eliminate  com- 
petition among  workshops  and  avoid  the  bureaucracy  that  is  feared  if  oper- 
ations were  to  be  located  in  government  agencies. 

In  Australia,  there  is  a  fledgling  effort  to  provide  managerial  assistance  to 
a  group  of  workshops.     Hability  Industries  of  Sydney  manages  6  workshops 
and  represents  12  other  ones.    Management  services,  procurement  of  raw 
materials,  pickup,  delivery,  and  storage  are  offered  centrally.    Of  all  the 
workshops,  77  percent  said  that  they  were  able  to  obtain  sufficient  work  in 
1973;  this  did  not  vary  with  the  size  of  the  workshop.    Gross  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  workshop  products  amounted  to  $14.3  million  in  1973.     This 
represented  about  84  percent  of  the  total  income  of  sheltered  workshops. 
However,  the  10  largest  workshops  account  for  almost  50  percent  of  all 
production  income  and,  in  these  workshops,  nondisabled  employees 
comprise  some  31  percent  of  all  employees  (compared  to  18.  8  percent  in 
all  workshops). 

Of  the  $9  million  spent  for  salaries  and  wages,  more  than  $5. 5  million 
is  paid  to  nondisabled  employees.    Total  workshop  expenditures  were 
$18  million,  less  than  half  going  for  wages  and  salaries,  including  staff 
salaries.  41/ 

In  the  Netherlands,   60  percent  of  those  in  social  employment  are  in  industrial 
centers,  25  percent  in  open-air  projects,  and  15  percent  in  clerical  work 
projects.     Industrial  projects  do  about  10  percent  prime  manufacturing,  the 
rest  is  subcontract  work.     There  is  very  little  work  done  for  the  government 
and  there  is  no  priority  bidding  system.    Work  flow  presents  no  great  problem 
in  the  shops,   although  it  is  not  assured.     The  workshops  are  very  well 
equipped  and  the  machinery  is  current  and  of  high  quality.    There  are  no  uniform 
pricing  policies;  generally,  a  fair  market  price  is  set  for  items  produced  by 
workshops.     There  are  indications  that,  while  the  workshops  have  excellent 
manufacturing  processes  and  working  conditions,  there  is  not  much  attention 
paid  to  the  idea  of  an  economically  viable  production  system;  this  is  understand^- 
able,  given  the  fact  that  government  subsidies  make  production  income  less 
important  than  it  is  elsewhere,  and  permit  workshop  directors  to  plan  with  the 
needs  of  the  client  foremost. 

Cooperatives  of  the  disabled  in  Poland  benefit  from  the  basic  economic  plan- 
ning system.  In  the  plan,  the  Union  of  Invalids'  Cooperatives  is  in  effect 
guaranteed  a  market  because  the  production  of  certain  products  is  allocated 
to  the  Cooperatives.    Also  specified  in  the  plan  is  the  market  price,  based 
largely  on  costs  estimated  by  the  Union.    The  cooperatives  are  profit- 
making  bodies;  the  profits  are  utilized  in  part  for  expansion. 


41/ 

Department  of  Social  Security,  Canberra,  op.  cit. 
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and  modernization  of  economic  capacity,  and  in  part  for  distribution  to 
members  as  dividends.  The  cooperatives  are  exempt  from  taxes,  and  these 
tax  reliefs  and  a  fraction  of  surplus  income  are  used  to  create  a  special  Fund 
for  Rehabilitation , which  funds  the  rehabilitation  centers  at  the  workshops, 
sanitoria,  clinics,  prosthetic  devices,  and  other  rehabilitation  activities. 

The  Invalids 'Cooperatives  are  engaged  mainly  in  prime  manufacturing,  with 
subcontracting,  services,  and  retail  trade  also  practiced.     The  Polish  represent- 
atives stress  the  need  to  be  particularly  careful  in  selecting  products  suitable 
for  manufacture  by.  the  disabled. 

There  is  considerable  emphasis  on  organizational  and  economic  efficiency  and 
machinery  is  very  modern.  Up  to  25  percent  of  the  cooperative  members  are  not 
disabled,  which  is  thought  to  boost  production  and  normalize  the  work  setting. 
General  policy  is  that  each  workshop  should  specialize  exclusively  in  one  product 
to  maximize  efficiency;  however,  in  remote  areas  where  only  one  workshop  is 
accessible,  that  workshop  should  have  several  types  of  work  to  better  accomodate 
all  of  the  handicapped  who  must  use  it. 

There  were  no  reports  of  sophisticated  business  practices  in  Denmark.  Work- 
shop operations  are  heavily  subsidized  and  wages  are  not  regulated.    Wage 
levels  are  of  less  importance  because  nearly  all  workshop  clients  depend  on 
the  Invalidity  Pension  and  there  is  in  effect  an  upper  limit  on  wages,  imposed 
by  the  terms  of  the  pension.    Wages  were  set  by  negotiation,  without  legal 
minimums  or  labor  union  participation.    There  were  no  consistent  pricing  or 
marketing  policies;  workshops  did  not  have  either  the  most  antiquated  or  the 
most  modern  equipment;  there  was  not  the  compulsion  to  put  workshops  on  a 
business  like  and  efficient  basis  that  there  was,  for  example,  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany. 

Remploy,  in  England,  is  run  like  a  modern  complex  corporation.    Remploy 
produces  branded  products  and  the  brand  is  of  recognized  high  quality.  Factories 
are  modern  and  there  is  a  wide  range  of  occupations,  many  within  the  areas 
traditionally  found  in  workshops,   such  as  weaving,    ceramics,  or  furniture 
building.    The  government  subsidies  to  Remploy  are  used  to  maintain  client  wages, 
not  to  reduce  prices;  prices  are  competitive.     Like  the  Polish  cooperatives, 
Remploy  has  considerable  capital  assets  in  equipment,  machinery,   and  buildings. 
Factory  managers  and  supervisors  have  business  and  industrial  backgrounds;  the 
emphasis  is  on  running  Remploy  like  any  regular  business. 
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H.  Income  Maintenance  Schemes  Affecting  Workshop  Clients  and 

Other  Handicapped 

Some  nations  visited  rely  heavily  on  income  maintenance  systems,  usually 
through  the  invalids'  pensions  and  a  variety  of  supplementary  allowances  to 
enable  the  handicapped  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living;  while  others 
provide  the  necessary  support  through  high  wages  in  workshops  (with  substan- 
tial subsidies)  or  through  expansive  work-related  support  systems,  such  as 
unemployment  compensation,  training,  and  resettlement  allowances.    Many 
of  the  countries  visited  also  provide  substantial  social  benefits  through  pub- 
licly supported  health  care,  housing,  transportation,  and  retirement  benefits, 
which  serve  to  buttress  further  the  standard  of  living  of  the  handicapped. 

In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  for  example,  the  severely  disabled  who 
are  essentially  in  work  activities  receive  only  welfare  assistance.    A  middle- 
level  group  receives  stipends  from  the  Employment  Office,  and  the  most  pro- 
ductive group  receives  wages  based  on  productivity,  averaging  perhaps  one 
third  of  normal  wages.     These  wages  are  exempt  from  social  security  taxes. 

In  Australia  there  is  a  complex  of  income  support  systems  and  special  sup- 
plementary allowances  available  for  training,  for  transportation,  and  for  the 
support  of  dependents.    The  basic  Invalids'  Pension  is  subject  to  a  tapered 
means  test  on  earnings;  a  disabled  pensioner  may  earn  $20  per  week  before 
there  are  pension  deductions  and  the  pension  is  discontinued  when  income 
reaches  $63  per  week  (the  figures  are  $34.50  and  $109.50  for  couples,  with 
more  allowed  if  there  are  children.    These  figures  are  in  Australian  dollars).—/ 

Data  show  that  sheltered  workshop  clients  in  Australia  rely  heavily  on  income 
maintenance  systems,  as  would  be  expected  with  the  low  weekly  wages.    In 
1972,  some  85  percent  were  recipients  of  Invalids'  Pensions  or  Sheltered  Em- 
ployment Allowances  (available  to  those  who  otherwise  would  be  qualified  or 
likely  to  become  qualified  for  the  Invalids'  Pension).    Altogether,  94  percent 
received  financial  assistance  from  the  Commonwealth,  while  4  percent  received 
workshop  wages  only;  the  remainder  received  other  forms  of  financial 
assistance.  32/ 

The  policy  of  the  Netherlands  is  to  maintain  income  of  the  disabled  through 
the  means  of  a  subsidized  wage.    There  are  a  number  of  income  support 
systems  that  would  be  relevant  for  those  too  severely  disabled  for  social 
employment,  or  for  the  handicapped  who  are  in  various  phases  of  assessment 
and  training  or  who  are  preparing  to  return  to  regular  employment. 

42/ 

—  Dept.  of  Social  Services,  Sheltered  Workshops;    A  Program  of 

Commonwealth  Assistance,   Canberra,   1972. 

43/ 

—  Dept.  of  Social  Services,  A  Survey  of  Sheltered  Employment,   1973, 

Canberra,  1974. 
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There  are  several  income  support  systems  which  are  tied  to  work  (rather 
than  strictly  welfare  schemes.)    The  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  provides 
coverage  of  80  percent  of  the  last  current  wage  for  up  to  six  months.    Then 
the  Unemployment  Provisions  Act  provides  benefits  amounting  to  75 

percent  of  the  wages  for  two  years.    If  still  unemployed,   the  worker 
may  receive  benefits  equal  to  the  minimum  net  wage     from  the  Ministry  of 
Social  Welfare  under  the  Public  Assistance  Act.    The  Sickness  Benefit  Act 
provides  benefits  in  case  of  illness,  accident  or  disability,  providing  80  per- 
cent of  wages  for  up  to  one  year.    Then,  under  the  Disablement  Insurance 
Act,  those  who  still  are  at  least  15  percent  incapacitated  after  the  first  year 
are  provided  further  benefits.    These  benefits  are  variable,  tied  to  the  degree 
of  incapacity.    Workers  in  social  employment  may  continue  to  draw  a  pension 
under  the  Unemployment  Public  Benefit  Act,  but  it  is  reduced  by  75  percent  of 
earnings . 


44/ 


Japan  has  an  extremely  complex  system  of  income  supports,  with  12  types 
of  public  annuity  under  the  administrative  auspices  of  eight  ministries.    In- 
come maintenance  relevant  to  the  disabled  begins  with  family  allowances  to 
families  rearing  physically  handicapped  or  mentally  retarded  children; 
includes  special  pensions  for  various  occupations  and  industries;  for  persons 
injured  while  working;  and  pensions  for  the  lifelong  disabled,  most  of  which 
have  supplements  for  dependents. 

We  have  previously  stated  that  the  workshop  and  rehabilitation  system  in  Den- 
mark is  predicated  on  the  existence  of  the  Invalidity  Pension  system.    Eligibil- 
ity for  the  pensions  is  based  on  the  severity  of  the  disability  in  terms  of  earn- 
ing potential.    The  highest  pension  is  paid  to  those  who  are  totally  unable  to 
work  or  whose  earning  capacity  is  negligible.    The  basic  pension  in  this  cate- 
gory is  20,  340  Danish  kroner  per  year.    — '   (In  1972,  the  average  manufac- 
turing wage  for  a  worker  working  40  hours  per  week,  52  weeks  per  year, 
would  amount  to  slightly  over  40,  000  kroner  per  year. )  WJ 

In  addition,  there  are  numerous  supplements  for  attending  programs  and  for 
dependents.    The  medium  pension,  payable  to  those  whose  earning  capacity  is 
reduced  at  least  one  third  but  who  are  able  to  do  some  work,  amounts  to  14,  316 
kroner  per  year.    And  the  lowest  pension,  for  those  whose  earning  capacity  is 
diminished  by  at  least  one-half  amounts  to  7, 164  kroner  per  year. 


44 ' 

—  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  Social  Security, 

the  Hague,   1974. 

45/ 

—  Socialministeriet,  Copenhagen,  op.  cit.  and  Engberg,  ital,  op.  cit. 

46/ 

— ■  United  Nations  Secretariat,  Statistical  Office,  Statistical  Year  Book,   1973 

(N.Y.,  United  Nations,   1974,  pp  532-4. 
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Likewise,  there  are  training  and  rehabilitation  allowances  for  persons  under- 
going training,  and  under  National  Assistance  there  is  a  requirement  to  main- 
tain a  family  at  basically  its  previous  standard  of  living  during  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  an  incapacitated  breadwinner. 

For  the  employed  who  become  ill  or  injured,  there  is  a  daily  cash  benefit 
(unemployment  insurance)  of  90  percent  of  the  average  weekly  earnings,  sub- 
ject to  a  maximum  set  each  year.  (In  1974,  the  maximum  was  approximately 
equal  to  the  average  manufacturing  wage  for  a  40 -hour  week).  There  is  no 
fixed  maximum  period  for  the  payment  of  the  daily  cash  benefit.  However,  if 
the  condition  persists  for  a  prolonged  period,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  social  wel- 
fare offices  to  take  over  the  provision  of  benefits  and  services.    47/ 

Family  allowances,  housing  allowances,  health  insurance,  old  age  insurance, 
maternity  benefits  and  national  assistance  (or  welfare),  are  among  the  other 
income  support  systems  available  to  the  Danish  citizen,  and  all  of  these  bene- 
fits are  at  a  comparatively  high  level  by  the  United  States'  standards. 


47/ 

—   (p. 36  b)  Ministries  of  Labour  and  Social  Affairs,  Health  Security  and  Daily 

Cash  Benefits,  Copenhagen,   1974 
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I.  Programs  and  Policies  of  Special  Interest 

In  describing  programs  or  policies  as  "interesting",  there  is  no  suggestion 
that  they  necessarily  are  effective  in  their  own  settings  or  suitable  for  rep- 
lication in  the  United  States'  rehabilitation  system.    Rather,  we  wish  to 
present  those  features  of  other  workshop  and  sheltered  employment  systems 
that  differ  markedly  from  those  in  this  country,  to  discuss  whatever  evidence 
we  have  of  their  apparent  effectiveness  and,   in  some  cases,  to  assess  the 
possible  application  of  these  schemes  in  the  United  States. 

Many  of  the  distinctive  or  innovative  features  observed  do  not  relate  directly 
to  sheltered  workshops,  but  rather  to  some  other  component  of  the  rehabili- 
tation system,  usually  competitive  placement  or  alternative  sheltered  employ- 
ment.   These  schemes  are  worth  discussing  here  in  light  of  our  previous  ob- 
servations that  workshops  in  the  United  States  tend  to  be  more  comprehensive 
and  encompass  some  of  the  services  and  objectives  that  are  allocated  to 
other  stages  of  the  rehabilitation  process  in  these  other  countries. 

For  purposes  of  this  discussion,  we  have  grouped  those  features  deemed 
worth  discussing  as:  programs  to  promote  employment  of  the  handicapped 
in  the  competitive  sector  of  the  economy;  programs  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  sheltered  workshops;  programs  to  improve  income  levels,  living 
conditions,  and  services  for  the  handicapped,  in  or  out  of  workshops;  and 
alternative  employment.    Of  course,  these  categories  are  not  really  inde- 
pendent, since  income  maintenance  plans,  for  example,  may  affect  the 
ability  of  workshops  to  service  their  clients  effectively    and,  on  the  other 
hand,  measures  to  stimulate  competitive  employment  of  the  handicapped 
may  impact  on  the  role  and  effectiveness  of  the  workshop. 

1.  Programs  to  Stimulate  Competitive  Employment 

Efforts  to  stimulate  employment  of  the  handicapped  in  the  regular  economy 
center  around  quota  systems,  wage  subsidies,  and  other  forms  of  incentive 
payments  to  employers. 

a.  Quota  Laws 

England,  Sweden,   the  Netherlands,  Japan,  and  West  Germany  all  have  quota 
laws  whereby  employers  of  a  certain  minimum  number  of  workers  are  re- 
quired to  fill  a  certain  percentage  of  their  positions  with  handicapped  workers. 
The  actual  percentages  may  vary  from  1.  3  percent  for  most  categories  of 
work  in  Japan  to  a  high  of  about  6  percent. 

Efforts  at  enforcement  of  the  quotas  vary.  In  the  Netherlands  there  is  no 
enforcement  effort  and  there  is  a  general  desire  to  abolish  the  law.  While 
there  is  really  no  enforcement  in  Japan,  supporters  of  the  quota  system 
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believe  that  it  serves  to  establish  a  moral  obligation  and  set  a  desired  goal; 
both  England  and  Australia  consider  the  quota  virtually  unenforceable.  In 
West  Germany,  employers  are  subject  to  a  modest  monthly  fine  if  they  do 
not  comply  with  the  regulations.    The  penalty  is  relatively  new,  and  officials 
reported  that  they  expected  most  employers  to  pay  the  fine  as  a  cost  of  doing 
business,  rather  than  compromise  their  efficiency  or  productivity.    However, 
the  money  collected  is  to  be  used  to  establish  and  operate  workshop  facilities 
for  the  disabled. 

Sweden  has  a  new  and  apparently  unique  device  called  "adjustment  teams" 
as  a  mechanism  for  promoting  employment  of  both  the  handicapped  and  the 
older  worker.    These  teams  are  to  be  established  at  each  business  of  signifi- 
cant size  and  are  to  be  composed  of  a  representative  of  the  employer, the  union, 
and  the  County  Labour  Board,  whose  representative  is  a  designated  rehabilita- 
tion counselor. 

The  emphasis  in  the  adjustment  teams  is  on  persuasion  and  assisting  the  em- 
ployer to  modify  the  job  or  the  workplace,  often  with  government  financial 
assistance.    The  Labour  Market  Board    does,  however,  have  the  authority 
to  compel  employers  to  discuss  the  composition  of  their  staffs  and,  as  a 
last  resort,  is  empowered  to  prohibit  an  employer  from  filling  a  position 
with  other  than  a  referral  from  the  Employment  Service. 

At  present  there  are,  on  paper,  about  4,000  adjustment  teams  in  Sweden, 
1,  300  of  which  reported  on  their  activities  to  the  (AMS^  Labour  Market 
Board.    This  is  not  considered  to  be  a  satisfactory  record  as  far  as  the 
number  of  either  functioning  or  on-paper  adjustment  teams.    However,  in 
their  first  reports,  the  1,300  adjustment  teams  reported  assisting  in  the 
employment  of  2,325  elderly  and  handicapped  workers,  including  some  in 
sheltered  employment,  and  in  the  placement  of  910  handicapped  trainees. 

Australia's  system  of  paying  a  special  bounty  to  workshops  for  each  client 
placed  competitively  for  twelve  months  could  also  be  considered  an  incentive 
to  competitive  employment,  although  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  workshop, 
not  to  the  employer.    Sheltered  workshops  placed  10.  7  percent  of  their  clients 
in  regular  employment  in  1973. 

Denmark  was  one  country  in  which  we  observed  a  successful  enclave  operation. 
In  this  case,  a  group  of  workers  was  placed  as  a  unit  in  a  regular  production 
factory.    In  this  particular  case,  the  handicapped  workers  actually  were  paid 
by  the  sheltered  workshop,  which  h'ad  assigned  them  to  the  factory,  and  which 
had  a  subcontract  from  the  factory.    The  enclave  has  been  in  existence  for 
seven  years,  now  has  22  employees,  and  once  reached  a  maximum  of  30  in 
a  factory  whose  normal  work  complement  of  1,400  is  now  down  to  1,000. 
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The  handicapped  work  in  one  area  and  have  extra  staff  supervision — three 
times  that  used  for  other  workers.    The  work  setting  is  made  as  much  like 
normal  industry  as  possible,  although  the  factory  has  reserved  a  small  room 
for  use  of  the  workshop  clients  and  staff.    Most  of  the  enclave  workers  are 
severely  handicapped,  although  there  are  some  who  are  called  "social  losers,  " 
and  there  are  those  who  are  severely  retarded. 

There  has  been  some  movement  from  the  enclave  to  the  regular  factory  staff, 
with  accompanying  increase  in  wages,  sometimes  to  a  very  high  level.    The 
company  says  it  avoids  labor  difficulties  by  treating  the  enclave  workers  like 
regular  staff  in  terms  of  layoffs;  if  there  is  a  10  percent  reduction  in  staff, 
there  will  be  a  10  percent  reduction  in  the  number  of  enclave  workers  as 
well.    Other  than  that  caused  by  fluctuations  within  the  economy,  there  has 
been  very  little  turnover  among  enclave  workers. 

It  was  stated  that  the  enclave  was  established  because  the  factory  owner  had 
a  social  conscience;  the  initiative  was  said  to  come  from  friends  of  the  owner 
who  were  members  of  an  association  of  parents  of  the  handicapped.    The 
management  reports  that  it  is  very  pleased  with  the  enclave  and  that  it  also 
hires  more  than  the  usual  number  of  handicapped  workers  for  its  regular 
work  force.    However,  staff  say  that  the  invalidity  pension  is  a  prerequisite 
to  the  establishment  of  such  an  enclave.    Otherwise,  there  would  have  to  be 
some  other  form  of  direct  wage  subsidy. 

Enclaves  have  been  operated  successfully  in  England  for  some  time.    There, 
the  common  practice  is  for  the  workshop  to  continue  to  handle  payroll  and 
supervision  for  workers  in  the  enclave. 

Japan  provides  a  subsidy  of  $35  per  month  for  12  months  to  employers 
hiring  handicapped  workers.     In  1973,  1,358  subsidies  were  paid.    Because 
there  is  a  traditionally  low  turnover  in  Japanese  employment,  it  is  believed 
that  once  a  handicapped  worker  remains  on  the  job  12  months,  the  employment 
is  likely  to  be  fairly  permanent.    However,  there  is  concern  that  more  em- 
ployers have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  subsidy;  their  rationale  may  be 
that  the  subsidy  is  too  low  or  the  duration  too  short. 

The  Japanese  government  also  uses  measures  of  tax  relief  to  assist  the  handi- 
capped in  maintaining  their  incomes.    Disabled  persons  are  exempted  from 
income  tax  and  resident  tax  and  are  given  additional  preferential  treatment  such 
as  tax  exemptions  or  reductions  in  commodity  tax  and  business  tax. 

b.  Wage  Subsidies  for  the  Handicapped 

Only  a  few  nations  currently  offer  regular  and  continuous  wage  subsidies  for 
the  handicapped  employed  in  private  competitive  industry.     Sweden  has  a 

system  of  semisheltered  employment  in  which  40  percent  of  the  wages  of  the 
handicapped  person  are  paid  through  government  grants.  There  were  7,290  slots 
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in  semisheltered  employment  in  1974,  many  of  them  in  government  agencies; 
The  plan  dictates  that  should  a  worker  achieve  full  productive  capacity,  the 
subsidy  would  be  stopped. 

There  is  a  general  concern  that  subsidies  to  employers  may  be  subject  to 
abuse;  a  common  objection  is  that  workers  may  be  discharged  when  their 
subsidy  expires,  or  that  there  will  be  no  incentive  for  improving  productive 
capacity.    Sweden  provides  some  protection  against  such  abuses  by  the  ex- 
istence of  adjustment  teams  with  the  right  to  obtain  information  about  an  em- 
ployer's hiring  and  firing  practices,  and  the  ultimate  legal  right  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  to  make  preferred  referrals. 

c.  Other  Financial  Incentives 


Sweden  has  a  system  whereby  employers  may  receive  grants  for    modifying 
the  workplace,    providing  a  personal  assistant  for  the  handicapped  worker, 
and  furnishing  tools  and  equipment  especially  for  the  handicapped.    In  fiscal 
year  1973,  grants  were  awarded  as  follows:    215  for  special  arrangements, 
312  for  tools  and  other  equipment,  and  143  for  personal  assistants.     Total 
expenditures  for  these  grants  amounted  to  under  $1.  5  million. 

In  Germany,  grants  for  specially  adapted,  complex^and  sophisticated  machinery 
are  made  for  the  handicapped  who  are  trained  to  use  the  machines  (e.g.  a 
current  generation  computer)  and  then  those  persons  have  lifetime  possession 
of  the  machine,  which  is  installed  at  their  place  of  employment.     The  machine 
reverts  to  the  possession  of  the  government  in  case  of  death,  unless  the  em- 
ployer hires  another  handicapped  person  to  take  over  that  equipment. 

2.  Improving  Workshop  Effectiveness 

Three  countries  make  particular  use  of  different  ways  to  improve  workshop 
effectiveness.     In  Great  Britain,  there  is  a  reserved  list  of  products  that  work- 
shops have  a  priority  in  producing  for  government  use.     The  Australian 
system  of  incentive  payments  to  workshops  for  competitive  placements  has 
been  said  to  be  effective  in  improving  that  aspect  of  workshop  operations. 
The  Invalids'  Cooperatives  in  Poland  are  generally  regarded  as  highly  suc- 
cessful, providing  incentives  to  work,  dignity  in  work,  and  decent  incomes 
to  their  members. 

Most  of  the  nations  visited  were  moving  away  from  labor  intensive  operations, 
which  attracted  business  primarily  as  charitable  enterprises.    The  emphasis 
now  is  on  larger  workshops  (West  Germany  has  set  a  minimum  size  of  200  for 
new  shops)  with  experienced  business  management,  a  goal  of  operational  ef- 
ficiency, and  modern  equipment. 

Modernization,  construction  expansion,  and  equipment  grants  now  are  pro- 
vided on  a  four-to-one  matching  basis  by  Australia,  for  example,  and 
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under  the  new  law  in  Germany,  the  Republic  will  subsidize  heavily  the 
voluntary  organizations  in  these  undertakings. 

3.  Alternative  Employment  Schemes 

The  Netherlands  has  a  unique  system  of  "social  employment"  which  fulfills 
the  government's  commitment  to  providing  work  for  all  who  want  to  work  and 
for  enabling  them  to  support  themselves  through  the  means  of  their  work. 
The  national  government  requires  that  the  municipalities  operate  units  of 
social  employment  with  government  support. 

Wages  of  workers  in  social  employment  are  subsidized  through  subsidies  to 
the  workshop  operations.    The  social  employment  workplaces — industry, 
open-air,  or  offices — are  publicly  operated  by  municipalities,  with  substan- 
tial subsidy  from  the  national  government,  and  with  small  municipal  subsidies. 
These  national  subsidies  amount  to  75  percent  of  the  wages  paid  in  productive 
positions,  and  90  percent  of  the  wages  paid  for  clients  who  are  not  on  pro- 
ductive work;  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  medical  care  provided  in  connection 
with  work  in  sheltered  employment;  50  percent  of  the  staff  salaries  and  of 
costs  of  research,  educational,  and  training  activities;  and  50  percent  of  the 
transportation  costs.    It  is  estimated  that  production  income  amounts  to  about 
30  percent  of  the  costs  of  operating  the  workshops.     If  the  above  subsidies 
and  production  income  still  are  insufficient  to  meet  operating  costs,  an 
additional  grant  equal  to  15  percent  of  the  wages  may  be  requested  from  the 
Ministry  for  Social  Affairs. 

From  the  workshop's  total  income,  wages  are  paid  according  to  labor  con- 
tracts negotiated  with  labor  unions  in  the  usual  manner  for  the  industry  or 
occupation  in  question.    The  minimum  wage  applies  in  workshops;  however, 
most  labor  contracts  provide  for  the  workers  in  social  employment  to  earn 
the  prevailing  wage  in  the  given  industry.    The  actual  wage  structure  is  based 
on  complicated  formulae,  which  are  discussed  under  the  section  on  wages 
in  sheltered  workshops.  In  the  social  employment  units  visited  by  the  consultants, 
the  workers  generally  were  making  the  prevailing  wage;  in  some  shops  it  was  said 
that  the  average  workshop  wage  was  about  10  percent  below  prevailing  rates. 

By  a  Royal  Order  in  1970,  Denmark  has  given  priority  for  employment  of  the 
handicapped  in  national  and  local  government  institutions  or  organizations 
run  under  public  authorization.     This  preference  works  on  an  individualized 
basis,  with  the  public  employment  exchange  requesting  such  employment  for 
individual  handicapped  clients  when  competitive  placement  cannot  be  achieved. 
We  received  no  report  on  the  extent  to  which  this  provision  has  been  utilized 
or  on  its  impact. 

Enclaves  appeared  to  be  successful  alternative  forms  of  sheltered  employment 
in  those  countries  where  they  were  observed;  however  no  widespread  use  of  en- 
claves was  reported;  it  is  believed  that  the  establishment  of  an  enclave  takes 
considerable  work  with  the  prospective  employers  and  few  workshops  have  de- 
voted staff  time  to  this  function. 
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XIII.    INNOVATIVE  PR  jGRAMS 


A.  Introduction 


In  order  to  learn  about  the  types  of  innovations  and  new  developments  being 
explored  among  sheltered  work  programs,  Greenleigh  Associates  made  site 
visits  to  18  facilities  that  experts  in  the  field  had  indicated  were  offering 
innovative  programs.    The  selection  of  programs  to  be  visited  was  made 
following  a  canvass  of  a  number  of  expert  sources  of  information — practitioners, 
researchers,  and  organizations  that  deal  with  sheltered  workshops.    The 
rationale  for  this  procedure  was  that  these  were  the  sources  from  which  the 
researchers  would  be  most  likely  to  obtain  identification  of  outstanding  and 
showcase-type  programs — those  considered  to  be  among  the  most  innovative 
workshop  programs  in  the  nation. 

Requests  for  innovative  program  nominations  were  made  to  RSA,  IARF,  CARF, 
the  Council  of  State  Directors,  states'  facilities  specialists,  individual  state's 
vocational  rehabilitation  directors,  and  other  knowledgeable  persons.    A  list 
of  over  100  different  projects  was  derived  from  these  sources  and  then  sub- 
mitted as  a  whole  to  them.     The  group  selected  20  workshops  from  this  list 
for  the  Greenleigh  site  visits. 

Field  supervisors,  central  research  staff,  or  senior  field  analysts  visited  18 
of  these  projects,   using  a  focused,  unstructured  interview  guide.    During  the 
site  visits,  special  emphasis  was  placed  on  determining  the  conditions  under 
which  the  innovative  program    was  established  and  the  conditions  under  which 
it  could  be  replicated. 

Some  of  the  programs  nominated  appeared  to  be  examples  of  well  executed 
combinations  of  existing  and  established  programs  and  services;  others, 
examples  of  innovative  programs  or  unusual  program  modifications.    Many 
of  the  programs  visited  were  relatively  new;  thus,  outcome  data  either  were 
unavailable  or  insignificant.     For  discussion  purposes,  it  is  convenient  to 
categorize  the  innovative  features  of  the  programs  reviewed  in  terms  of: 
innovations  in  the  organization  of  service  delivery;    innovations  in  placement 
techniques;  innovations  in  contract  procurement;      innovations  in  the  use  of 
engineering  technology;  innovations  in  the  selection  of  occupations  targeted  for 
the  handicapped;  and  innovative  combinations  of  services  with  workshop  activities. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  projects  singled  out  for  mention  in  the 
innovative  category  are  sizable  programs,  or  innovative  projects  within  larger 
programs.    The  fact  that  most  of  these  facilities  are  sizeable  indicates  that, 
through  the  program,  there  generally  is  a  wide  range  of  services  available  to 
all  of  the  handicapped  clients.    It  also  indicates  that,  because  there  are  many 
options  available,  clients  are  more  likely  to  be  placed  in  that  work  program  or 
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service  sequence  which  meets  their  individual  needs.  Such  selective  programming 
was  generally  found  even  in  the  smaller  innovative  programs.    However,  there 
usually  are  fewer  options  in  smaller  organizations,  and  clients  may  have  no 
alternative  but  to  work  in  a  program  for  which  they  are  less  than  ideally  suited. 

The  innovative  programs  tend  to  utilize  sophisticated  evaluative  and  diagnostic 
techniques.    This  is  another  factor  that  facilitates  a  good  match  between  clients 
and  work  programs.    Most  of  the  exemplary  workshops  have  substantial 
community  support  and  involvement;  often,  substantial  local  private  or  public 
funding,    m  many  cases,  the  exemplary  workshops  were  established  by  local 
organizations  working  to  alleviate  an  unmet  need  in  the  community;  such  organi- 
zations continue  to  evidence  substantial  interest  in  and  support  for  these 
workshops. 

A  final  characteristic  of  all  the  special  programs  reviewed  is  substantial  public 
funding,  not  only  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  but  also  often  through 
public  schools  and  community  colleges,  mental  health  agencies,  and  developmental 
disabilities,   CETA,  and  other  funding  sources.    Not  surprisingly,  given  the 
method  of  identification  of  the  special  programs,  emphasis  in  most  of  the 
programs  tended  to  be  on  rehabilitation  services,   including  evaluation  and 
training.    However,  there  were  a  few  programs  that  viewed  themselves  primarily 
as  business  operations  with  a  placement  function.     The  highlights  of  some  of  the 
innovative  programs  that  appear  to  be  worth  watching  and  replicating  are 
discussed  below. 

B.  Innovations  in  Placement 


One  of  the  programs  visited  used  a  system  of  "conditional  placement"  in  a 
special  program  for  epileptics.    This  device  was  designed  to  enable  employers 
to  observe  the  job  performance  of  epileptics  before  making  a  commitment  to  hire 
them.    On-the- job-training  (OJT)  funds  were  used  in  this  program  to  reimburse 
employers  at  a  decreasing  rate  (75  percent  of  wages  the  first  month;  50  percent, 
the  second  month;  and  25  percent,  the  third  month)    for  the  training  of  the  new 
employees.     These  jobs  in  industry  are  used  by  the  project  staff  as  "transitional" 
slots  to  demonstrate  the  job  readiness  of  clients  and  to  obtain  work  experience 
and  employer  references  for  the  clients. 

Project  staff  work  closely  with  the  employers;  this  includes  provision  of  a  guarantee 
that  the  work  will  be  completed  and  that  standards  of  quality  will  be  maintained. 
Project  staff  members  are  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  work  assignments  of 
any  clients  placed  in  transitional  employment  are  completed  on  time  and  adequately, 
even  if  it  means  that  the  staff  members  do  the  work  themselves.     This  system 
benefits  industry  in  a  number  of  ways:    marginal  jobs  always  are  filled  by  the 
project  (it  had  been  admitted  that  the  jobs  used  in  this  program  tend  to  be  those  in 
which  high  turnover  and  high  absenteeism  occur) ;    personnel  and  administrative 
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problems  are  reduced;  center  staff  provide  supervision  and  training,  which 
saves  employer-supervision  and  training  costs;  and,  of  course,  the  employer 
receives  the  OJT  reimbursement. 

Project  representatives  believe  that  the  program  also  provides  significant 
benefits  to  the  clients.     The  special  demonstration  project  was  about  two  years 
old  at  the  time  it  was  visited.     During  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  it  was 
reported  that  254  epileptics  had  been  referred  for  assistance  in  seeking 
employment,  and  that  62  had  been  referred  on  for  placement  by  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  agency  after  they  had  successfully  completed  the  "transitional 
employment"  program.     It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  demonstration  is  part 
of  a  much  larger  comprehensive  rehabilitation  and  workshop  facility. 

A  program  serving  the  mentally  ill  in  a  large  city  in  the  Northeast  also  has 
been  successful  in  using  conditional  employment  and  other  innovative  placement 
techniques.     This  program,  which  serves  over  2,  000  clients  in  a  typical  year, 
has  persuaded  44  business  firms  to  make  available  200  transitional  employment 
slots  for  the  program's  clients.    All  of  the  jobs  first  are  worked  by  staff  members 
of  the  program  in  order  to  ascertain  which  skills  are  required  and  what  pressures 
are  involved  in  performing  the  jobs.     Each  full-time  job  provides  half-time 
work  for  two  "members"   (as  the  clients  are  called),  who  work  for  three  to  six 
months  on  the  job  and  then  train  their  replacements  from  the  program.    Each 
member  so  placed  is  expected  to  perform  all  facets  of  the  job  (just  like  any 
other  employee  of  the  company)  and  is  paid  accordingly. 

Prior  to  his/her  placement  in  transitional  employment,  each  member  first  works 
alongside  the  staff  of  the  program  on  general  administrative  and  housekeeping 
chores  involved  in  running  the  program,  which  includes  a  residential  component, 
a  dining  room,  and  recreational  programs.     This  permits  the  staff  to  gauge  the 
member's  readiness  for  transitional  employment;  it    also  assists  the   member  to 
build  self-confidence.    It  is  possible  for  a  member  to  complete  several 
transitional  employment  assignments  before  there  is  consensus    that  the  member 
is  ready  to  be  referred  for  competitive  employment. 

The  same  program  has  a  Project  With  Industry  grant  from  RSA  to  develop  a 
program  of  group  placements.    Group  placements,  similar  to  the  "enclave" 
system  that  was  observed  in  Europe,  are  intended  for  those  wtio  need  the  additional 
support  of  a  close  group  and  colleagues  with  whom  they  feel  comfortable.     The 
program  staff  has  developed  group-placement  programs  with  five  employers  — 
placing  70  members  in  full-time  group  employment.    Members  are  paid  prevailing 
wages  and  they  perform  regular  job  tasks;  but  they  have  the  support  of  the  group 
and  of  their  continuance  in  the  program. 

There  are  several  advantages  to  these  transitional  employment  programs.  Perhaps 
foremost  is  the  fact  that  they  permit  the  clients  to  earn  competitive  prevailing 
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wages,  even  though  the  clients  may  not  be  ready  for  competitive  employment 
without  the  special  supports  available  through  the  programs.    They  also  involve 
employment  in  actual  business  and  industrial  settings;  this  makes  the  work 
situation  as  normal  as  possible  for  the  handicapped  individual.    Basic  to  these 
projects  is  the  ability  of  program  staff  to  develop  the  transitional  or  group 
employment  slots  in  private  industry  and  the  ability  of  program  staff  to  provide 
the  type  of  support  and  supervision  which  insures  that  the  slots  will  be  filled 
adequately  and  that  the  employers'  work  will  be  done. 

Replication  of  the  projects  would  require  a  community  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  employers  in  a  close  area,  so  that  a  staff  member  could  maintain  relations 
with  employers  and  adequately  supervise  clients.    It  also  would  require  that  the 
program  be  staffed  with  individuals  who  are  advocates  for  the  disabled  and  who,  at 
the  same  time,  are  able  to  work  with  business  and  industry  to  develop  job  slots. 

Another  innovative  approach  to  increasing  placements  was  found  in  a  program 
that  paid  its  placement  counselor  on  a  commission  basis.    The  counselor  was 
paid  a  guaranteed  minimum,  which  included  payment  for  general  public 
relations  work  in  the  community.    He  was  paid  a  given  dollar  amount  for  each 
initial  placement,  and  then  paid  a  larger  amount  if  the  individual  placed  remained 
employed  more  than  one  month.    He  was  paid  on  a  higher  rate  scale  for  placements 
of  the  severely  and  multiply  handicapped. 

One  innovative  program  in  a  major  northeastern  city  was  part  of  an  organization 
that,  to  a  large  extent,  is  heavily  involved  in  placement — as  a  large  private  nonprofit 
employment  agency.    This  program  employs  a  large  placement  staff  which  utilizes 
a  sophisticated,   voluminous  job  bank  and  extensive  job  development,  including 
frequent,  periodic    public  relations  mailings. 

Another  feature  of  this  program  related  to  the  placement  function  is  that,  prior 
to  developing  any  specific  skills  training,  the  organization  checks  the  local  job 
market  for  any  contemplated  training  areas — to  insure  that  jobs  can  be  found 
in  the  areas  in  which  clients  are  to  be  trained.    Moreover,  information  on  the  local 
market  also  is  used  to  suggest  new  training  areas. 

C.  Innovations  in  Business  Management  and  Procurement  Practices 

One  recent  development  in  this  area  appears  to  be  more  cooperative  action  among 
workshops  in  the  area  of  contract  procurement,  as  well  as  in  the  development  of 
a  more  sophisticated  approach  to  soliciting  contracts.    In  several  states,  there  are 
consortia  or  associations  of  workshops  that  hire  one  or  more  contract  development 
specialists  to  represent  all  of  the  workshops;  the  agent  is  made  aware  of  the 
capabilities  and  nee"ds  of  each  workshop  in  the  consortium.  Frequently,  a  single 
contract  will  be  shared  among  several  workshops  and,  in  some  cases,  there  are 
contracting  priorities  to  assure  that  those  workshops  which  are  most  in  need  of 
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work  will  receive  contracts.    One  definite  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement 
is  that  it  lessens  competition  among  workshops.    Many  respondents  described 
competition  as  an  increasing  problem  among  workshops,  especially  in  times 
of  general  economic  downturns. 

Through  an  RSA  grant  to  one  region,  a  regionwide  association  of  sheltered 
workshops  has  been  formed.     It  provides  technical  assistance  to  member 
workshops  in  securing  business  Under  Wagner-O'Day  provisions. 

In  a  large  western  state,  the  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities  assists 
workshops  in  obtaining  subcontracts,  installing  procedures  for  direct  invoic- 
ing, and  improving  production  methods.    It  also  obtains  technical  assistance 
for  quality  control  and  production  scheduling;  conducts  training  for  workshop 
personnel  in  the  techniques  of  contract  procurement,  bidding,  and  production 
methods;  and  assists  workshops  in  making  reasonable  bids. 

One  southeastern  state  reported  the  use  of  a  statewide  central  procurement 
consultant/specialist  for  providing  assistance  to  the  workshops.    In  a  midwestern 
state,  a  Facilities  Improvement  grant  was  used  to  develop  a  workshop  service — 
a  centralized  procurement  service  working  with  14  workshops  that  provides,  in 
addition  to  contract    development,  technical  assistance  in  relation  to  engineering 
and  material  sources. 

In  the  Southwest,  a  special  contract  procurement  proiect  has  been  funded  through 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  agency.    There  is  centralized  procurement,  and 
awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  capacity  and  needs.    The  project  staff  maintains 
a  record  on  each  workshop,  identifying  its  contract  capabilities  and  its  needs  for 
contract  business. 

In  the  Southeast,  four  workshops  have  entered  into  an  agreement,  and  one  acts 
as  procurement  agent  for  all  of  the  shops.     Each  facility  is  capable  of  doing  some 
part  of  the  work  on  any  given  subcontract,   and  the  completed  work  is  returned  to 
the  agent  workshop  for  a  quality  control  check. 

In  one  midwestern  state,  at  least  one  multicounty  consortium  was  set  up  for 
procurement  of  large  contracts.     Elsewhere,  there  is  a  statewide  consortium 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  feasibility  and  identifying  commodities  for  Wagner-O'Day 
business.  Several  smaller  regional  consortia  either  are  being  formed  or  contemplated. 

Since  obtaining  subcontracts  and  adhering  to  accepted  business  and  production 
practices  are  significant  problems  for  most  workshops,  these  would  appear  to  be 
important  areas  in  which  to  develop  workshop  capabilities.     In  addition,  obtaining 
expertise  in  contract  procurement  and  business  practices  is  economically 
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feasible  for  smaller  workshops  only  on  a  group  basis.    The  prerequisites  for 
cooperative  action  among  workshops,  however,   seem  to  be  a  minimum  number 
of  workshops  within  a  feasible  target  area  (preferably  workshops  with  comple- 
mentary capabilities),  and  a  start-up  grant  to  pay  for  the  staff  expertise  (at 
least  until  the  service  can  become  self-supporting).    A  problem  with  the  consortium 
approach  is  the  danger  of  unequal  sharing  of  responsibility  and  contracts.     This 
can  cause  dissension  and  mistrust  among  the  cooperating  members. 

Another  approach  to  contract  procurement  which  has  been  used  in  at  least  one 
program,  is  ascertaining  areas  of  need  in  the  community  and  then  establishing 
training  programs  to  help  clients  fulfill  those  needs.    Once  the  particular 
training  program  is  implemented,  contracts  are  procured  in  areas  in  which  the 
market  already  has  been  established.     The  practice  of  seeking  contracts  to 
utilize  those  waste  materials  which  result  from  another  type  of  workshop  con- 
tract—in order  to  make  new  products  that  are  useful  and  commercial--was 
seen  at  several  programs. 

D.  Innovations  in  Occupational  Orientation 

While  many  workshops  routinely  engage  in  benchwork  and  low-level  assembly- 
type  operations,  many  others  are  experimenting  with  other  work  tasks  and 
occupations  that  seem  to  be  more  suitable  for  some  categories  of  the  handicapped 
or  that  offer  better  opportunities  for  gainful  employment.     Examples  of  these  are 
several  excellent  projects  that  offer  training  in  horticulture  and  groundskeeping 
to  the  mentally  retarded. 

These  programs  have  found  horticulture  to  be  a  positive  element  in  the  general 
therapeutic  milieu  for  the  clients.     They  also  have  found  that  the  possible  contract 
work  in  landscaping,  grounds  maintenance,  greenhouse  work,  and  related 
endeavors  can  be  designed  to  provide  a  variety  of  work  tasks  that  not  only  provide 
direct  skill  training  but  also  provide  an  effective  work  adjustment  setting  in  which 
a  positive  work  attitude  and  general  responsibility  as  well  as  productivity  can  be 
developed. 

In  one  program  in  the  Southeast,  a  type  of  career  ladder  has  been  developed. 
Within  work  crews,  clients  are  moved  from  one  set  of  work  tasks  to  another,  more 
complicated  set  of  work  tasks.    The  program  has  utilized  Wagner -O'Day  in 
obtaining  much  of  its  grounds  maintenance  contracts.     It  relies  on  an  active  retail 
and  wholesale  distribution  business  to  provide  the  work  tasks  in  greenhouse 
work  and  floral  design.     The  program  also  has  been  involved  in  developing  animal 
care,   agriculture,  fruit  picking,  and  machine  maintenance  tasks  suitable  as 
training  sources  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

Representatives  of  the  program  stated  that  the  horticultural  nature  of  the  work 
task  and  the  use  of  rotating  crews  are  important  factors  in  their  program's  design. 
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Even  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  program  is  oriented  toward,  and 
stresses,  goal  achievement  (by  the  program,  the  crew,  and  the  individual) 
in  the  business.    As  a  result,  clients  become  involved  in  the  success  or 
failure  of  this  business  and  their  involvement  is  the  most  important  char- 
acteristic of  the  program. 

Other  programs  experimenting  with  different  occupational  orientations  also 
emphasize  rehabilitation  through  client  involvement  with  actual  entrepreneur- 
ial goals  and/or  with  other  business  or  industrial  experiences.    All  of  the 
"workshops  without  walls"  programs  would  be  placed  in  this  category.     The 
significance  of  these  programs  is  not  simply  the  physical  absence  of  walls 
(although  that  may  be  a  contributing  factor  for  some  handicaps),  but  rather 
the  flexibility  to  develop  job  training  and  work  experience  opportunities  in 
response  to  needs  of  the  industrial,  business,  or  governmental  sectors  of 
the  economy. 

Examples  of  work  in  such  programs  are:    grounds  and  field  house  mainte- 
nance for  public  schools  and  other  public  institutions;  janitorial  services  for 
various  institutions  and  businesses;  truck  farming;  food  preparation  for  insti- 
tutions and  organizations;  provision  of  contract  porter  and  stockman  services, 
furniture  assembly,  and  similar  services  to  businesses  on  an  as-needed  basis; 
use  of  supervised  crews  of  clients  on  the  employer's  premises  to  perform 
contracts  such  as  recycling,  packaging  mill  end  refuse,  making  paper-board 
cartons,  or  other  production  byproducts;  and  use  of  custodial  crews  to  per- 
form contract  work  for  office  buildings,  service  stations,  and  factories. 

An  innovative  arrangement  with  industry  in  the  West  centers  around  the  dev- 
opment  of  work  stations  in  business  and  industry.     Each  work  station  is  staffed 
by  a  workshop  supervisor  and  a  group  of  four  to  eight  disabled  clients,  all  of 
whom  function  as  much  as  possible  as  they  would  on  a  regular  job.    The  work 
stations  perform  under  contract  to  the  employer  whose  facilities  house  the 
station.     Contracts  center  around  the  provision  of  labor  or  services,  such  as 
maid  services  to  a  motel  or  warehouse  services  for  a  small  industrial 
operation. 

On  a  difference  level,  some  programs  are  concentrating  on  developing  skilled 
professional  positions  for  certain  categories  of  the  handicapped.    An  agency 
for  the  blind  with  special  funding  has  been  training  blind  persons  for  specialized 
civil  service  positions.    These  have  included  income  tax  information  specialists. 
Currently,  a  small  program  is  in  progress  to  train  the  blind  as  civil  service 
information  specialists.    Such  training  is  rigorous  and  requires  that  the  client 
be  capable  of  a  high  level  of  functioning  both  in  activities  of  daily  living  and  in 
academic  and  vocational  competence.    These  programs  point  out  the  ability  of 
many  of  the  severely  handicapped  to  be  trained  to  handle  occupations  that  are 
much  more  complex  and  better  paying  than  the  jobs  traditionally  developed  for 
the  disabled.    Replication  requires  a  sophisticated  rehabilitation  facility  and 
substantial  funding. 
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One  very  large  program  now  is  placing  emphasis  on  training  for  service 
occupations — such  as  messenger  services,  clerical  occupations,  and  repair 
services — in  the  expectation  that  these  areas  will  be  the  sources  of  jobs. 
In  1969,  Greenleigh  Associates  pointed  out  the  discrepancy  between  the  fact 
that  most  workshops  provided  benchwork  experience,  while  most  entry-level 
job  vacancies  existing  at  that  time  (and  projected  into  the  future)  would  be 
in  the  service  occupations.—' 

Several  other  programs  also  were  involved  in  training  clients  in  more  complex 
service  areas.      A  program  in  a  large  urban  area  in  the  Northeast  involves  the  de- 
velopment of  specific  skill  training  in  areas  such  as  automobile  body  work, 
typewriter  repair,  appliance  repair,  etc.    The  program  recognizes  that  repair 
•jobs  within  certain  areas  vary  in  complexity  and  difficulty.     Clients  with  low 
skill  levels  may  be  trainable  only  for  some  aspects  of  such  repairs,  while 
skilled  mechanics  are  needed  for  others.    Most  repair  work,  however,  does 
not  require  a  highly  skilled  practitioner.     Even  in  the  more  complex  situations, 
breaking  down  the  entire  procedure  into  basic  elemental  components  enables 
the  use  of  programmed  training  techniques  for  teaching  clients  to  perform  tasks 
that  many  individuals  formerly  thought  were  too  complex  to  be  performed  by 
certain  categories  of  the  disabled. 

The  skill  training  packages  are  developed,  for  the  most  part,  by  experts  in 
specific  fields  whose  time  is  donated  by  their  employers    or  contracted  for 
by  some  business  or  industry    for  such  program  development.     Packages  produced 
for  training  often  are  disseminated  to  other  programs  in  the  country  with  which 
the  innovative  organization  has  cooperative  relationships.    Still  another  innovative 
feature  of  this  organization  is  the  development  of  experimental  work-training 
projects  so  that  the  feasibility  of  program  ideas  can  be  tried  out  on  a  small  scale 
before  a  substantial  investment  is  made. 

A  midwestern  facility  offers  a  variety  of  training  sequences  for  service  jobs: 
food  service,  maintenance,  repair  renovations,  and  even  social  service.  The 
facility  trains  clients  to  renovate  buildings;  the  sponsor  has  procured  HUD 
contracts  for  all  such  work  in  the  metropolitan  area.    A  programmatic  concept 
instituted  by  the  organization's  director  is  the  utilization  of  the  handicapped 
to  serve  other  subpopulations  in  need  of  service — including  other  handicapped 
individuals.     Thus,  public  expenditures  for  service  often  can  be  applied 
simultaneously  to  not  one  but  two  groups  in  need  of  such  public  outlays.    The 
overall  cost  of  these  services  is  reduced.     For  example,  the  handicapped  are 
used  on  a  contract  basis  by  the  city  to  prepare,  package,  deliver,  and  sometimes 
serve  meals  to  senior  citizens. 

Another  program  at  this  facility  utilizes  clients  to  make  home  visits  to  home- 
bound  clients.    These  family  workers  are  supervised  closely;  they  can  be  used 
to  supply  and  collect  information,  to  deliver  materials,  and  to  provide  some 
instruction. 

—         Greenleigh  Associates,  Inc.,  A  Study  to  Develop  a  Model  for  Employment 
Services  for  the  Handicapped  (New  York,   1969). 
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Some  sheltered  workshop  facilities  offer  opportunities  in  skilled  craft  areas. 
While  crafts  always  have  been  a  part  of  sheltered  employment  and  day  activities 
centers  generally,   such  products  are  usually  only  marginally  saleable.     How- 
ever, one  northeastern  facility  trained  workshop  clients  to  manufacture  jewelry 
that  is  produced  under  contract.     Some  clients  were  trained  to  design  jewelry 
that  is  sold  to  a  regular  distributor. 

A  midwestern  workshop  trained  clients  to  duplicate  fabric  designs  created 
by  an  artist.         The  products  were  sold  to  boutiques  and  other  stores.    Another 
midwestern  facility  plans  to  obtain  a  business  in  which  clients  work  at  industrial 
arts  types  of  jobs,     such  as  silk  screening.    A  southeastern  program  already 
is  training  clients  in  similar  work. 

E.  Innovations  in  the  Use  of  Technology 

A  few  of  the  more  innovative  programs  originated  with  technologists — industrial 
engineers  and  industrial  designers,  for  example.     These  programs  utilize 
technical  knowledge  to  the  benefit  of  handicapped  clients.    One  innovative  project, 
cosponsored  by  a  university  school  of  engineering,   has  developed  new  processes 
for  occupational  therapy  (based  on  engineering  studies),     as  well  as  a  very  refined 
program  for  testing  capacity  (based  on  engineering  techniques  in  breaking  down 
jobs  into  component  maneuvers). 

This  program  concentrates  on  job  modification  and  also  on  the  modification  of 
sophisticated  machinery  for  use  by  various  categories  of  the  handicapped — enabling 
them  to  perform  in  regular  employment  on  a  competitive  basis.    The  program 
follows  the  European  practice  of  providing  evaluation  and  training  services  on  a 
residential  basis,  so  that  the  services  are  available  to  individuals  from  areas 
throughout  the  state.    After  the  evaluation  and  training,  clients  may  be  referred, 
for  training  or  placement  or  extended  employment,  in  an  area  closer  to  their 
own  homes. 

The  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  provides  industrial  engineering  assistance  to 
member  workshops.    Such  assistance  entails  redesigning  many  workshop  operations 
(formerly  considered  too  difficult — even  impossible — to  be  performed  by  the  blind 
and  multiply  disabled)  to  make  performance  of  these  operations  practicable  by  the 
blind  and  multiply  handicapped.    Similarly,  work  apparatuses  are  being  developed 
by  United  Cerebral  Palsy  to  increase  the  work  productivity  of  individuals  with 
cerebral  palsy.    A  project  for  the  blind  in  the  Southwest  is  training  clients  for  work 
in  the  field  of  computer  processing — an  area  in  which  Braille  reading  can  be  put  to 
great  advantage.    The  National  Industries  for  the  Severely  Handicapped  provides 
engineering  consultation  to  workshops  to  improve  their  production  capability. 

Another  innovative  adaptation  of  technology — one  that  is  not  related  to  produc- 
tion— entails  the  use  of  the  computer  for  client  information  and  facility  evalua- 
tion.   Data  regarding  a  client's  background,  progress,  and  status  changes  are 
stored  in  an  information  system  maintained  by  a  large  northeastern  organization. 
Such  data  have  proved  invaluable  for  decision-making  on  both  the  client  and  the 
organizational  levels. 
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A  facility  in  the  East  utilizes  a  television  monitoring  system  for  evaluation 
and  training  purposes.     This  facility  has  four  monitors  in  the  work  area. 
Counselors  and  job  evaluators  can  monitor  each  client  closely  at  any  given 
moment.    This  immediate  feedback  provides  vital  information  for  the  pro- 
gramming of  the  clients'  subsequent  training.    Such  utilization  of  technology 
is  replicable  by  large  facilities  which  can  afford  the  investment  in  equipment; 
smaller  facilities  might  achieve  the  same  thing  through  consortia,  coopera- 
tive ownership,  or  time -sharing  arrangements. 

F.  Innovations  in  Organization  for  Service  Delivery 

One  very  promising  program  that  serves  a  large  rural  area  has  developed  satel- 
lite workshops  from  a  central,  more  comprehensive,  rehabilitation  facility. 
The  population  density  is  too  low  to  support  full-service  facilities  at  each  access 
point  for  those  who  need  to  utilize  such  facilities,  yet  distances  are  too  great 
and  housing  and  transportation  too  poor  to  make  one  central  facility  a  feasible 
answer  to  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  in  the  area.     Broad  community  support 
first  was  obtained  in  each  of  the  communities  in  which  the  satellites  subse- 
quently were  established;  this  was  regarded  as  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
program.    This  project  is  considered  to  be  replicable  in  any  scarcely  popu- 
lated rural  area. 

Several  urban  workshops  also  are  utilizing  the  satellite  system  in  order  to 
bring  services  to  low-income  and  other  areas  where  the  main  facility  is  not 
easily  accessible  to  residents.    In  one  situation  in  the  Midwest,  the  workshop 
operates  several  community-owned  facilities.    Another  midwestern  workshop 
operates  programs  for  several  different  boards,  which  in  turn  reflect  the 
interest  groups  that  are  relevant  to  each  particular  program.    Some  of  the  pro- 
grams include  clients  being  served  under  different  sponsors,  thus  giving  a 
client  mix. 

Another  unique  avenue  of  organization  that  is  just  being  developed  is  the  inter- 
relationship of  several  workshops  in  providing  joint  service  at  one  particular 
facility.    Under  this  concept,  the  various  organizations  specialize  in  various 
program  elements  and/or  various  disability  types.     For  example,  one  workshop 
might  be  responsible  for  work  evaluation,  another  for  work  adjustment  training, 
a  third  for  specific  skills  training,  and  a  fourth  for  long-term  work  supervision. 
Usually,  one  of  the  workshops  in  the  consortium  assumed  administrative 
responsibility. 

A  variation  on  the  above  theme,  which  is  utilized  formally  or  informally  in  several 
states  and  municipalities,  is  to  have  the  workshops  specialize  with  reference  to 
specific  program  elements  so  that  referrals  can  be  made  to  specific  workshops  for 
these  elements.     This  practice,  of  course,  always  has  been  followed  with  regard  to 
specialization  for  certain  disabilities,  but  it  is  infrequently  found  on  a  functional 
level.    Such  specialization  enables  the  workshops  to  concentrate  energies  toward 
maximizing  quality  in  narrower  ranges  of  activity  rather  than  attempting  to 
attain  competence  over  a  broad  range  of  activities. 
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Xrv.    SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  ANT.    RECOMMENDATIONS 


This  chapter  contains  the  following:  a  summary,  derived  from  the  individual 
chapters,  of  those  study  findings  and  conclusions  which  seem  to  be  the  most 
important;  responses  to  a  set  of  specific  questions  that  the  RFP  stipulated 
were  to  be  answered  by  this  study;  and  a  set  of  recommendations,  briefly 
stated,  that  are  derived  from  the  findings  and  conclusions. 

The  findings  are  related  to:  the  distribution  of  the  types  and  sizes  of  workshops 
as  well  as  to  workshop  programs  and  services,  staffing,  and  business  practices; 
measures  of  the  impact  of  sheltered  workshop  programs;  and  client  characteristics, 

The  recommendations  address  those  problems  which  the  data  indicate  are  most 
important  as  a  priority  focus  for  funds  and  efforts  to  improve  workshops. 

A .  Summary  of  Findings 

1.  Distribution  of  Workshops 

Between  1967  and  1974,  the  number  of  certificated  workshops  (according  to 
DOL  figures)  increased  from  978  to  2,766.    As  discussed  elsewhere,  this 
count  is  questionable  and  an  estimate  of  about  2,  600  is  probably  more  realis- 
tic.   Nearly  50  percent  of  the  workshops  are  work  activities  centers:   20  per- 
cent more  work  activities  center  certificates  were  in  effect  as  of  June  1974 
than  at  the  same  time  in  the  previous  year. 

As  of  June  1974,  more  than  25  percent  of  the  certificated  workshops  were  oper- 
ating evaluation  and  training  programs  that  were  approved  by  the  state  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies.    There  is  no  known  estimate  of  the  number  of 
noncertificated  workshops. 

2 .  Workshop  Clients 

It  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  410,  000  clients  were  served  by  sheltered  work- 
shops during  the  reporting  year.  The  estimated  daily  caseloadwas  174,200.  As 
the  attendance  rate  was  found  to  average  82  percent,  workshops  serve  140,  000 
clients  per  day.    An  estimated  182,  000  clients  are  terminated  from  all  work- 
shops annually.    The  average  client  turnover  rate  is  calculated  at  47  percent. 

Sampled  workshops  rely  heavily  on  DVR  for  client  recruitment;  51  percent  of 
sampled  clients  had  been  referred  by  DVR. 

The  following  is  the  estimated  average  daily  attendance  at  all  workshops,  by 
the  type  of  wage  certificate:  regular  work  programs    -    50,000;  work  activities 
centers    -    64,000;  evaluation  and  training   -    25,000;  other  statuses  -  1,300. 
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Analysis  of  client  characteristics  indicates  that  those  most  likely  to  be 
referred  to  the  workshops  are  persons  with  mental  or  emotional  dis- 
orders, or  persons  who  are  blind.    Some  degree  of  mental  retardation 
or  mental  illness  is  either  the  primary  or  the  secondary  disability  of  81 
percent  of  all  clients.    The  median  client  age  (excluding  workshops  that 
specifically  serve  the  elderly)  is  23.     Four  fifths  of  the  clients  are  white. 

Of  the  clients  sampled  for  whom  primary  disability  information  was  avail- 
able, 53  percent  are  mentally  retarded.  Other  major  disability  conditions 
are:  mental  illness  (19  percent);  visual  impairment  (10  percent);  and  ortho- 
pedic disorders,  excluding  amputees  and  those  with  cerebral  palsy  (5  per- 
cent). Of  the  62  percent  for  whom  information  on  secondary  disability  was 
available,  41  percent  were  reported  as  having  a  secondary  disability,  with 
mental  illness  and  mental  retardation  listed  most  frequently.  The  data 
also  show  that  81  percent  of  the  clients  sampled  have  mental  retardation  or 
mental  illness  as  their  primary  or  secondary  disability. 

Utilizing  indices  such  as  educational  and  work  backgrounds,  the  data  sug- 
gest that  a  high  proportion  of  workshop  clients  have  limited  employability. 
Nearly  one  third  of  the  sampled  clients  have  been  in  special  education 
classes,  while  only  one  fourth  of  the  sample  have  completed  high  school  or 
received  general  equivalency  diplomas  (GEDs)  or  training  or  education 
beyond  that  level.    Another  25  percent  have  not  gone  beyond  the  ninth  grade, 
and  the  remainder  have  some  high  school  background. 

Client  data  further  indicate  a  high  degree  of  dependence  upon  family,  public 
institutions,  and  charity  for  support  (including  financial  support);    77  percent 
of  the  clients  are  dependent  on  some  outside  source  for  basic  living  needs. 

As  could  be  expected,  clients  expressed  generally  positive  attitudes  toward 
the  workshops  and  their  experiences  therein.     However,  there  may  be  cause 
for  concern  in  the  fact  that  71  percent  of  all  clients  expect  to  be  placed  in 
competitive  employment,  and  that  most  of  these  clients  expect  to  be  placed 
"in  the  near  future."    In  addition,  two  thirds  of  the  interviewed  clients  said 
that  they  had  not  participated  in  decisions  concerning  their  own  programs  in 
the  workshop.    This  reflects  practices  that  are  not  consistent  with  desirable 
human  service  procedures. 

3.  Programs  and  Services 

Remunerative  work  programs  are  the  common  denominator  among  sheltered 
workshops.    Such  programs  distinguish  sheltered  workshops  from  other 
rehabilitation  facilities. 
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Almost  two  fifths  (38  percent)  of  the  sampled  workshops  are  certificated  for 
regular  work  programs  only;  24  percent  have  WAC  certificates  only;  and  an 
additional  38  percent  are  certificated  for  both.  Nearly  one  half  (46  percent) 
are  certificated  to  offer  evaluation  and  training  programs. 

Work  evaluation  is  the  most  common  work-oriented  service  program  offered 
by  the  sampled  workshops;  83  percent  of  MI/MR  shops  offer  this  program,  as 
do  76  percent  of  the  general  workshops,  66  percent  of  the  WACs,  and  64  per- 
cent of  workshops  for  the  blind. 

Work  evaluation  also  is  the  service  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  sampled 
clients  receive.    The  frequency  of  services  is  distributed  as  follows: 

.94  percent  of  clients,  work  evaluation 

.79  percent  of  clients,  personal  adjustment  training 

.70  percent  of  clients,  vocational  guidance 

.67  percent  of  clients,  psychosocial  evaluations 

.53  percent  of  clients,  prevocational  evaluations 

.  44  percent  of  clients,  occupational  training 

.42  percent  of  clients,  work  readiness /work  hardening 

.42  percent  of  clients,  extended  evaluation 

.37  percent  of  clients,  placement  readiness 

.14  percent  of  clients,  community  evaluation 


The  prevalence  of  various  programs  in  workshops  of  all  types  shows  that  the 
following  are  the  major  programs: 


79  percent  of  workshops,  personal  adjustment  training 
59  percent  of  workshops,  vocational  guidance 
,57  percent  of  workshops,  transportation 
,57  percent  of  workshops,  housing  assistance 
,  57  percent  of  workshops,  on-the-job  training  in  workshop 
,  54  percent  of  workshops,  recreation 
,  49  percent  of  workshops,  remedial  education 
,48  percent  of  workshops,  social  casework 
,48  percent  of  workshops,  habilitation  (ADL) 
,46  percent  of  workshops,  placement  readiness 
,39  percent  of  workshops,  follow-up  (any  form) 
,35  percent  of  workshops,  work  hardening/work  readiness 
.  34  percent  of  workshops,  occupational  training 


Thus,  services  that  are  not  directly  related  to  work  are  as  common  as  the 
purely  work-  and  employment  oriented  offerings. 
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4.  Workshop  Staffing 

Workshop  staffing  patterns  were  found  to  vary  with  the  numbers  of  different 
rehabilitation  programs  and  services  offered  by  the  workshop.    On  the  aver- 
age, there  are  16  professional  and  nonprofessional  personnel  on  workshop 
staffs.    The  ratio  of  the  number  of  staff  to  the  number  of  clients  in  theaver- 
age  workshop  is  1  to  5 — there  is  one  staff  member  for  every  five  clients. 

Overall,  MI/MR  and  general  workshops  were  found  to  have  staff  profiles  that 
suggest  stronger  rehabilitation  orientation  than  production  orientation.    These 
workshops  have  the  largest  proportions  of  staff  who  have  university  degrees, 
and  rehabilitation  experience.    WAOs,  however,  have  the  highest  percentage 
of  directors  with  rehabilitation  experience  (69  percent).    Overall,  it  is  pro- 
jected that  65  percent  of  workshop  directors  have  had  rehabilitation  experience. 

The  median  ratios  of  professional  staff  costs  to  total  staff  costs  were  also  high- 
est for  Ml/MR  and  general  workshops.     In  terms  of  analyzing  professional 
staff  cost  by  functional  allotment,  MI/MR  and  general  workshops  reported 
spending  proportionately  more  on  evaluation,   PAT  or  WAT  and  placement  than 
is  spent  by  workshops  for  the  blind  or  work  activities  centers.    Even  though 
these  workshops  spend  more  on  rehabilitation  programs,  MI/MR  and  general 
shops  reported  spending  only  a  mean  of  $10,  000  and  $12,  000,  respectively,  on 
professional  staffs  for  evaluations;  $10,  000  and  $8,  000,  for  PAT  or  WAT;  and 
$4,  000  and  $3,  000,  for  placement  programs.    On  this  basis,  it  is  projected 
that,  for  all  workshops,  $7,  000  is  spent  for  evaluation;  $7,  000,  for  PAT  or  WAT; 
and  $2,  000,  for  placement. 

In  view  of  the  amounts  of  money  that  workshops  receive  from  referring  agen- 
cies for  rehabilitative  services,  it  is  questionable  that  this  allocation  of  pro- 
fessional staff  costs  to  these  programs  is  adequate.    For  instance,  if  these 
expenditures  are  compared  to  referral  incomes,  MI/MR  workshops  spend  an 
amount  equal  to  21  percent  of  referral  income  on  professional  staff;  general 
workshops,  18  percent;  workshops  for  the  blind,  22  percent;  and  work  activ- 
ities centers,  11  percent. 

5.  Client  Wages  and  Workshop  Finances 

Client  wages  were  found  to  vary  considerably  by  workshop  tyj)e  and  client 
status.    At  entry,  the  median  wage  for  all  clients  was  50  cents  per  hour,  with 
80  percent  receiving  less  than  $1.00  per  hour  at  entry.    The  median  current 
wage  ranged  from  36  cents  in  WACs,  to  $1.78  for  long-term  sheltered  clients 
in  workshops  for  the  blind. 

Workshops  for  the  blind  provide  the  highest  wages,  with  transitional  clients  in 
these  shops  earning  $1.58,  and  WAC  clients  earning  57  cents  per  hour  (though 
there  were  only  a  few  in  these  shops);  94  percent  of  their  clients  earn  over 
$1. 00  per  hour. 
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Client  wages  in  general  workshops  average  $1.31  for  sheltered  clients,  and 
$1.12  for  transitional  clients,  with  73  percent  of  these  groups  earning  over 
$1.  00  per  hour. 

Clierts  in  MI/MR  shops  average  $1.  00  per  hour  if  sheltered  and  $1.  03  if 
transitional;  49  percent  earn  $1.  00  per  hour  or  more.    The  median  wage  for 
WAC  clients  in  WACs  is  36  cents;  E/t  and  other  clients  in  WACs  are  paid 
somewhat  more.    One  third  of  the  clients  in  WACs  receive  less  than  25 
cents  an  hour. 

Total  wages  paid  per  client  also  vary  by  workshop  type,  from  $520  in  WACs 
to  $2,  610  in  workshops  for  the  blind,  with  general  workshops  paying  out 
$2,  010  per  client  per  year  in  client  wages.    Given  the  hourly  pay  differen- 
tials between  workshops  for  the  blind  and  other  workshops,  one  would  expect 
a  greater  differential  in  "annualized"  pay  per  client  between  workshops  for 
the  blind  and  general  workshops  (if  both  figures  are  based  on  30  to  40  hours 
of  work  per  week).    The  facts,  however,  tend  to  reinforce  the  statements  of 
directors  of  workshops  for  the  blind  that  client  work-hours  often  are  cur- 
tailed, so  that  they  will  remain  below  OASDI  exempt-earnings  limits. 

Most  of  the  workshops  pay  most  of  their  clients  on  a  piecework  basis.    Nearly 
one  fifth  of  the  workshops  report  paying  some  form  of  wage  subsidy;  usually, 
this  is  to  bring  wages  of  low-producing  piecework  clients  up  to  the  certificated 
minimum. 

Most,  but  not  all,  workshops  cover  clients  with  basic  benefits  such  as  Work- 
men's Compensation  (82  percent)  and  Social  Security  (70  percent).  Questions 
remain  as  to  whether  or  not  coverage  should  be  extended  to  all  clients  and,  if 
so,  why  this  has  not  been  done. 

Workshops  had  something  over  a  billion  ($1,205)  in  income  during  the  reporting 
year.     Half  of  this  was  from  business  activities  and  another  two  fifths  was  from 
government  fees  and  grants.    Most  workshops  operate  primarily  on  a  subcontract 
basis,  with  80  percent  of  the  shops  receiving  at  least  80  percent  of  their  business 
incomes  from  such  sources. 

It  was  projected  that  workshops  expenses  totalled  a  billion  dollars  during  the  re- 
porting year.    Wages  and  salaries  cost  $600,  000,  000 — of  which  clients  received 
$180,  000,  000  and  staff  received  $331,  000,  000;  the  remainder  was  spent  on  con- 
sultant services.    Operating  deficits  were  incurred  by  27  percent  of  the  work- 
shops— particularly  the  larger  workshops  and  those  categories  of  workshops  which 
pay  higher  client  wages. 

Public  costs  per  client — those  workshop  expenses  not  met  by  business  income — 
are  highest  in  workshops  for  the  blind  ($2,  300  per  client  per  year);  in  general 
workshops,  they  are  $1,400;  in  Ml/MRs,  $1,200;  and  in  WACs,  $1,000. 
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6.  Impact  of  Workshops 

a.  Placement  to  Competitive  Employment 

A  total  of  13  percent  of  clients  enrolled  in  sampled  workshops  were  placed  in  a 
year.    It  is  projected  that  the  universe  of  workshops  places  10  percent  of 
clients  served  in  a  year.    Considering  only  regular  workshops,  the  projected 
placement  rate  is  13  percent.    The  placement  rate  in  WACs  and  workshops  for 
the  blind  is  7  percent,  but  these  organizations  are  not  considered  to  be  organ- 
izations that  primarily  seek  to  place  clients.    Larger  workshops  place  more 
clients  than  smaller  workshops,  but  no  difference  was  found  regarding  place- 
ment rate.    Only  5  percent  of  sampled  workshops  placed  30  percent  or   more 
of  their  clients. 

The  proportion  of  Evaluee-Trainee  daily  attendance  to  total  client  daily  atten- 
dance is  highly  related  to  placement  success,  and  the  proportion  of  profes- 
sionals to  total  staff  is  related  to  higher  placement  rates  in  regular  workshops. 
This  suggests  that  workshops  which  are  relied  upon  for  evaluation  and  training 
and  which  have  the  professional  staff  to  deliver  such  service  do  have  a  more 
effective  placement  service. 

The  relationship  of  both  business  orientation  and  number  of  programs  and  ser- 
vices to  placement  success  in  workshops  for  the  blind  suggests  a  working  hypoth- 
esis that  a  dual  system  operates.     Placement  is  enhanced  in  workshops  for 
the  blind  that  do  provide  more  programs  and  services  and  that  do  have  more  pro- 
fessional staff.    Most  workshops  for  the  blind  are  not  rehabilitation  oriented, 
however;  among  these  facilities,  the  more  extreme  business  orientation  leads  to 
more,  not  less,  placement.    By  far  the  most  common  type  of  employment  for 
sampled  terminees  is  low-wage-level  service  jobs.    Yet,  nearly  20  percent  of 
those  placed  did  receive  jobs  in  manufacturing,  an  area  probably  more  closely 
associated  with  the  training  that  they  received.    Clients  generally  are  employed 
at  or  near  the  minimum  federal  wage  rates  and  they  probably  constitute  a 
secondary  labor  force.    Nonetheless,  physically  disabled  clients  are  able  to  at- 
tain higher  paying  jobs.    Males  do  tend  to  receive  slightly  higher  paying  jobs 
than  females.    One  third  of  terminees  whose  records  were  available  received 
less  than  the  minimum   wage  upon  finding  employment. 

Placement  readiness  training  makes  a  tremendous  difference  in  distinguishing 
terminees  who  gain  competitive  employment  from  other  terminees.    A  majority 
(56  percent)  of  terminees  who  are  rat3d  as  low  vocational  capability  at  intake 
are  placed  if  they  receive  placement  readiness  training. 

The  vocational  capability  rating  is  highly  related  to  probability  of  placement 
among  terminees.    While  high  vocational  capability  is  an  advantage  for  those 
who  have  had  placement  readiness  training,  limited  vocational  capability  is 
related  to  more  placement  (as  opposed  to  high  or  low  capability)  among  clients 
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who  have  not  received  placement  readiness  training.    (Less  probability  of 
placement  for  those  rated  as  high  capability  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  seeking  higher  level  jobs,  which  are  less  accessible  to  the  handicapped. 
However,  placement  readiness  training  appears  to  improve  the  accessibility.) 

Severity  of  disability,  as  measured  by  number  of  independence  limitations 
(e.g.  dressing,  mechanical  aids,  not  living  in  own  residence)  is  inversely 
related  to  placement  for  clients  who  have  not  received  placement  readiness 
training.    Terminees  with  physical  disability  and  the  higher-functioning  men- 
tally retarded  are  more  likely  to  be  placed  than  clients  with  other  primary 
disabilities. 

b.  Business  Success  of  Workshops 

Workshops  for  the  blind  achieve  more  business  income  per  client  than  other 
kinds  of  workshops.    Using  this  income  as  a  measure,  WACs  are  no  less  suc- 
cessful than  regular  workshops.    However,  business  success,  measured  as 
business  income  per  producing  client,  is  difficult  to  explain  by  any  of  the  vari- 
ables hypothesized  in  this  study.    Workshops  which  tend  to  be  business  oriented 
and  depend  on  business  income  for  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  their  total 
incomes  also  tend  to  have  a  higher  business  success  ratio  than  other  workshops. 

Business  success  in  regular  workshops  is  also  related  to  more  specialization 
(fewer  different  types  of  jobs)  and  a  high  number  of  programs  and  services. 
The  programs-and-services  aspect  of  workshops  does  not  operate  separately 
from  the  business  orientation,  which  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  two 
are  not  negatively  correlated.    Rather,  a  high  number  of  programs  and  services 
may  enhance  the  probability  of  success  that  the  business  orientation  itself  also 
yields.    On  the  other  hand,  a  high  number  of  programs  and  services  could  also 
be  operating  to  prevent  the  non-business-oriented  workshops  from  being  even 
less  successful  in  business. 

c.  Problem  Reduction 


Close  to  one  half  of  sampled  terminees  show  a  positive  change  in  a  measure  of 
problem  reduction.    This  indicates  that  considerable  rehabilitation  other  than 
placement  occurs,  although  a  considerable    amount  of  this  change  is  due  to  a 
change  in  rated  vocational  capability.     Problem  reduction  occurs  more  often 
among  clients  with  high-  or  low- rated  vocational  capability  (at  intake)  than 
among  terminees  initially  rated  as  having  "limited"  potential.    Those  with  high 
potential  have  the  highest  rate  of  problem  reduction;  those  with  low  potential  are 
next;  those  with  limited  potential  follow.    This  indicates  that  the  highest-function- 
ing clients  are  most  easily  helped  and  that  the  lowest-functioning,  because  of 
the  very  multitude  of  their  problems,  are  bound  to  exhibit  some  problem  reduction. 

The  number  of  programs  and  services  experienced  is  positively  related  to  greater 
problem  reduction.    Thus,  the  various  rehabilitation  programs  do  have  an  effect 
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on  client  improvement.     Problem  reduction  is  far  more  common  among 
regular  workshop  terminees  than  among  free-standing  WAC  terminees,  even 
for  low-capability  clients. 

d.  Increase  in  Self-Support 

Of  all  sampled  clients,  37  percent  have  changed  their  support  status  since 
intake  from  some  other  primary  source  of  support  to  self-support.    While 
workshops  are  able  to  move  some  clients  away  from  dependence  on  other 
primary  sources  of  support,  they  apparently  help  even  more  clients  to  avail 
themselves  of  those  benefits  for  which  they  are  eligible.  (Clients  may  have  been 
unfamiliar  with  these  benefits  and/or  unaware  of  their  eligibility.)    Thus,  after 
the  workshop  period,  there  is  less  dependence  on  families  as  primary  sources 
of  support,  and  greater  dependence  on  self  and  government  benefits. 

While  analysis  is  unable  to  explain  much  of  this  change,  the  fact  of  living  in 
onefs  own  residence  at  intake  makes  a  strong  difference  in  the  likelihood  of 
increased  self-support — possibly  because  of  motivation  for  maintaining  the 
residence,  or  because  these  were  higher-functioning  clients  initially.    Own 
residence  is  especially  important  for  visually  impaired  clients  among  whom 
change  to  self-support  may  be  at  least  partly  attributable  to  the  relatively  high- 
er wage  levels  paid  in  workshops  for  the  blind. 

Occupation-oriented  training  or  specific  vocational  skill  training  is  related  to 
more  change  in  self-support,  especially  for  those  clients  who  have  attended  un- 
graded or  special  education  classes.    Without  occupation-oriented  training, 
special  education  graduates  are  not  as  likely  to  become  self-supporting  as  are 
clients  who  have  attended  regular  graded  classes.    This  finding  would  seem  to 
support  the  recent  trends  in  education  toward  integrating  disabled  students  into 
the  regular  school  system. 

e.  Costs  and  Benefits  in  Sheltered  Workshops 

Benefits  based  on  sampled  clients  in  workshops  exceed  costs  by  $1.31  for  each 
dollar  invested  under  the  most  conservative  discount  rate  (13  percent).    Assum- 
ing one  half  that  rate,  the  per  dollar  benefit  is  $1.95;  while,  with  no  discount 
rate,  the  benefit  would  be  $4.15. 

Thus  it  is  concluded  that  workshops  yield  a  positive  benefit  to  society  for  the 
money  invested. 
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B.  Subissues  of  this  Study 

In  the  RFP  from  which  this  study  was  generated,  "subissues"  were  detailed 
in  the  form  of  questions  that  the  study  would  attempt  to  answer.    The  detailed 
data  that  immulinate  the  areas  encompassed  by  each  of  these  subissues  are 
found  throughout  the  report;  the  conclusions  based  on  those  data  are  summa- 
rized in  this  chapter.    In  the  following  section,  those  study  conclusions  that 
are  pertinent  to  each  of  the  18  subissues  are  summarized. 

1.  How  effective  are  sheltered  workshops  as  a 

transitional  mechanism  to  employment  and  how 
do  client  and  workshop  characteristics  influence 
the  degree  of  their  effectiveness? 

It  is  only  through  a  longitudinal  study,  in  which  a  client  population  would  be 
"followed"  over  a  period  of  time,  that  a  really  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
question  could  be  found.    What  can  be  ascertained  from  the  present  study 
is  that  workshops  appear  to  place  10  percent  of  the  clients  whom  they  serve 
in  any  one  year.    Whether  or  not  this  is  an  "effective"  rate  of  placement  is  a 
judgment  that  would  have  to  be  based  on  the  expectations  of  the  workshop,  the 
funding  agencies,  and  the  clients — taking  into  consideration  the  level  of  client 
problems  and  also  the  placement  rates  of  other  manpower  development  programs. 

The  data  clearly  indicate  that  the  client  placement  rate  is  far  removed  from 
the  expectations  of  the  clients.    But  the  placement- rate  data  imply  that  many 
clients,  if  they  are  to  be  employed  at  all,  will  be  dependent  upon  the  workshop 
to  provide  that  employment  for  a  substantial  period  of  time.    The  data  also 
indicate  that  this  period  often  will  extend  beyond  the  time  during  which  work- 
shops receive  funds  from  DVR  for  the  provision  of  services  to  the  client.    Thus, 
the  quality  of  the  sheltered  remunerative  employment  program  of  the  workshop, 
including  its  ability  to  provide  steady  work  and  meaningful  wages,  is  of  great 
importance  to  many  clients. 

Among  workshop  types,  workshops  for  the  blind  and  free-standing  work  activ- 
ities centers  place  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  clients  than  do  workshops 
serving  as  MI/MR  or  a  general  type  of  disabled  population.    Orthopedically 
disabled  or  mentally  ill  clients,  followed  by  higher-functioning  mentally  retard- 
ed clients,  are  the  major  groups  of  individuals  who  are  likely  to  be  competitively 
placed;  the  lower-functioning  mentally  retarded  clients  and  the  blind  are  least 
likely.     (Actually,  the  cerebral  palsied  are  least  likely  to  be  placed,  but  they 
are  a  small  group  in  the  sample. ) 
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2.  To  what  extent  do  sheltered  workshops  provide 
permanent  employment  for  handicapped  persons 
and  how  does  this  correlate  with  client  and  work- 
shop characteristics? 

Clients  of  all  sampled  workshops  combined  have  been  in  the  workshop  an 
average  (median)  of  between  one  and  two  years.    Since  this  calculation  in- 
cludes all  of  the  short-term  evaluation  and  training  clients,  as  well  as 
relatively  new  workshops,  the  proportion  of  clients  who  are  long-term 
employees  of  the  workshop  is  substantial.    Of  the  sampled  terminated  clients, 
one  third  have  been  in  the  workshop  for  two  years  or  longer.    A  significant 
need  for  long-term  employment  in  workshops  is  indicated  by  these  figures, 
when  considered  alongside  the  10  percent  placement  rate  and  the  trend  toward 
a  more  severely  handicapped  client  population.    Workshops  for  the  blind 
and  WACs  tend  to  provide  clients  with  sheltered  employment  for  longer  per- 
iods of  time.    The  average  client  of  a  workshop  for  the  blind  had  been  there 
for  four  years  at  the  time  of  the  study  sampling. 

3.  What  has  been  the  impact  of  voluntary  organizations 
in  terms  of  support,  utilization,  and  relationships 
with  the  state/federal  program  of  vocational  rehabil- 
itation? 

Four  out  of  five  workshops  are  operated  by  voluntary,  nonprofit  organizations 
and  associations.    About  8  percent  of  the  operating  income  of  workshops 
comes  from  the  voluntary  sector.    The  voluntary  sector  also  provides  some 
capital  assistance  (donation  or  rent-free  use  of  buildings  on  which  a  dollar 
value  could  not  be  calculated)  and  volunteer  time  to  workshops. 

A  substantial  proportion  of  all  workshops  have  working  relationships  with  DVR 
agencies,  which  usually  involve  the  provision  of  services  to  clients  on  a  fee 
basis;  88  percent  of  workshops  have  working  relationships;  75  percent  re- 
ceive some  fee  income  (this  includes  state -operated  agencies  that  may  not  have 
a  fee  basis).    Referral  income  from  all  sources  comprises  38  percent  of  all 
workshop  income  in  the  sampled  shops;  most  of  this  income  is  from  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies.    There  is  an  extensive  interdependent  relationship 
between  DVR  and  the  voluntary  organizations  that  operate  workshops. 

4.  Should  sheltered  workshop  services  be  extended  to 
cover  a  larger  population?    If  so,  which  disabled 
population  groups,  if  any,  should  receive  priority 
consideration? 
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Since  this  was  not  a  study  of  the  universe  of  need  for  sheltered  workshop 
services,  study  findings  cannot  really  lead  to  a  conclusion  on  this  issue. 
What  can  be  deduced  from  this  study  is  that  there  is  an  apparent  and  rapid- 
ly increasing  demand  for  sheltered  workshop  services  to  the  severely  mul- 
tiply handicapped  and  to  the  mentally  retarded  and  emotionally  disturbed, 
particularly  those  who  have  been  institutionalized.    There  appears  to  be  a 
somewhat  decreasing  demand  for  the  younger  blind  persons  without  addi- 
tional disabilities. 

As  to  the  types  of  clients  for  whom  workshops  are  most  successful,  they  are 
more  helpful  in  terms  of  placement  to  mentally  ill  and  higher-functioning  men- 
tally retarded  clients.    Alcoholics  and  drug  addicts  also  appeared  to  do  well, 
but  they  constituted  too  small  a  group  in  the  sample  to  yield  major  conclusions. 
Workshops  also  were  helpful  in  reducing  the  number  of  a  client's  problems  and 
in  increasing  the  amount  of  realized  self-support,  even  for  those  clients  who 
were  rated  as  having  low  potential. 

5.  Are  sheltered  workshops  a  relatively  inexpensive 
system  for  the  delivery  of  evaluation,  training, 
and  employment  services  to  severely  handicapped 
individuals  with  various  types  of  disabilities?    If 
not,  how  can  these  workshop  services  become  more 
beneficial  in  terms  of  serving  the  severely  handicapped? 

Based  on  costs  and  earnings  for  the  sampled  clients,  workshops  were  found  to 
have  a  positive  cost-benefit  ratio — returning  $1.  31  to  $1.  95  for  every  $1.  00 
spent.     For  clients  who  are  placed  competitively  upon  termination,  this  ratio 
is  higher.    The  social  cost  per  client  in  the  workshop  ranges  from  $1,  000  to 
$2,300  per  year,  with  large  variations  among  workshop  types.    However,  the 
social  cost  per  client  is  only  an  indicator  of  direct  expenditures.    It  does  not 
take  into  account  social  gains  such  as  tax  payments,  production  value,  or  re- 
duced welfare-type  assistance. 

Whether  this  is  a  "relatively  inexpensive"  system  is  difficult  to  assess  because 
of  the  lack  of  comparable  data  and  also  because  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
other  program  that  serves  such  a  severely  disabled  population. 

6.  To  what  extent  should  the  government  encourage  or 
support  various  kinds  of  sheltered  workshops  and 
work  activities  centers? 

It  appears  that  government  support  through  referral  income  accomplishes 
improvements  in  the  effectiveness  of  sheltered  workshops,  since  those  work- 
shops which  concentrate  more  heavily  on  evaluation  and  training  (essentially 
those  that  have  developed  and  emphasized  service  programs  for  which  they  do 
receive  significant  government  support)  are  more  successful  in  placing  their 
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clients.    No  real  alternative  resources  for  the  severely  handicapped  were 
discovered  in  the  course  of  the  study.    The  extent  to  which  the  government 
should  provide  support,  of  course,  is  dependent  upon  value  judgements  and 
overall  policy  goals. 

If  the  question  is  focused  on  what  kinds  of  workshops  should  receive  prior- 
ities in  government  support,  there  are  some  data  to  indicate  which  kinds 
are  more  effective.    General  workshops,  those  which  serve  a  range  of  the 
handicapped  population  with  no  concentration  of  any  one  group,  are  more  ef- 
fective in  placement  and  in  reduction  of  problems.    General  workshops  and 
workshops  for  the  blind  provide  somewhat  higher  incomes  to  their  clients  in 
remunerative  employment.     Free-standing  work  activities  centers  are  least 
effective  in  placement,  reduction  of  problems,  or  increasing  self-support; 
they  also  provide  the  lowest  wages  to  clients  in  the  workshops. 

Indeed,  regular  work  programs  do  a  better  job  for  even  the  most  severely 
handicapped  clients — for  whom  the  WACs  supposedly  were  specifically 
designed.    The  reasons  for  this  are  unclear.    It  may  be  that  the  general 
workshop  is  better  staffed  and  equipped  to  provide  the  low- capability 
clients  with  what  they  need.    It  may  be  that  overall  workshop  orientation 
and  the  exposure  to  higher-functioning  clients  has  a  positive  effect.    This 
is  not  to  suggest,  however,  that  WACs  do  not  meet  a  need  in  the  community. 
It  simply  is  an  indication  that  the  WAC  structure  is  not  the  most  effective 
vehicle  for  rehabilitation  and  placement. 

Workshops  for  the  blind  have  a  high  public  cost  and  relatively  low  placement 
or  problem  reduction.    They  do  effect  increases  in  self-support  and  pay  high- 
er hourly  wages  than  other  workshops. 

7.  Can  the  efficiency,  effectiveness,  capacity,  and 

scope  of  services  offered  by  sheltered  workshops 
be  increased  by  providing  more  funds  for: 

a.  evaluation  of  client  needs; 

b.  training  of  clients; 

c.  placement; 

d.  other  professional  services; 

e.  physical  plant  and  equipment; 

f.  technical  assistance  and  training  of  workshop  staff; 

g.  overall  subsidy  of  the  workshop? 

Study  findings  indicate  that  the  most  important  variable  related  to  client  place- 
ment is  the  placement  readiness  program,  and  that  workshops  which  have 
placement  readiness  training  generally  have  a  more  developed  placement  pro- 
gram overall.    It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  augmenting  the  specific 
placement  services  of  workshops,    especially  placement  readiness,  would 
provide  a  distinct  return.    Occupation-oriented  training  also  is  very  important 
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in  affecting  the  outcomes  for  at  least  those  clients  who  have  the  lowest-rated 
vocational  capabilities. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  technical  assistance  and  training  of  staff  also 
would  be  helpful,  since  the  proportion  of  professional  staff  to  all  staff  is 
strongly  related  to  placement  outcomes.    The  proportion  of  clients  in 
evaluation/training  status  is  another  important  determining  variable  in 
placement  rates.    This  implies  either  that  a  large  portion  of  evaluees/ 
trainees  are  placed  (which  is  not  the  case)  or  that  workshops  which  are 
sufficiently  service  service-oriented  to  receive  substantial  E&T  referrals 
are  more  effective. 

While  the  number  of  programs  and  services  offered  by  workshops  correlates 
with  positive  outcomes,  there  are  no  indications  that  any  other  specific 
service  (such  as  psychotherapy,  social  casework,  special  types  of  training 
not  directly  job  related)  has  any  significant  impact  on  any  of  the  outcome 
measures.    It  is  likely  that  the  value  of  the  specific  training  program  depends 
upon  the  problems  and  individual  needs  of  the  client,  so  that  availability  of  a 
wide  range  of  programs  does  seem  to  be  helpful. 

8.  Are  state/federal  programs  relating  to  workshops 

so  diverse,  complex,  and  overlapping  that  they 
hinder  instead  of  assist  the  severely  handicapped 
individuals  in  the  workshops? 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  argue  that  state/federal  programs  hinder  severely 
handicapped  persons  in  workshops,  since  workshops  could  not  serve  nearly 
as  many  clients  and  could  not  serve  them  as  well  without  at  least  referral  in- 
come and  grant  income  for  facilities  development  and  staff  development.    One 
emerging  dilemma  for  workshops  results  from  the  differing  purposes  of  the 
state /federal  VR  programs  and  the  Developmental  Disabilities  program.    The 
VR  program  is  able  to  pay  fees  for  only  certain  services,  and,  except  in  a  few 
states,    cannot  provide  funds  to  a  workshop  directly  for  the  provision  of  extended 
sheltered  employment  to  clients.    Developmental  Disabilities  agencies  are  under 
no  such  restrictions. 

Since  extended  remunerative  employment  is  necessary  for  such  a  high  propor- 
tion of  clients,  workshops  are  required  to  struggle  to  balance  budget  lines  or, 
in  effect,  to  allow  costs  of  the  employment  program  to  be  borne  by  funds  intend- 
ed for  other  purposes.     However,  most  workshops  at  present  have  no  form  of 
cost  accounting  that  really  allows  them  to  allocate  actual  costs  of  specific  ser- 
vices for  specific  clients.    Of  those  agencies  which  dispense  Developmental 
Disabilities  funds,  the  greater  propensity  to  provide  bloc  grants  is  another  fac- 
tor that  makes  it  advantageous  for  workshops  to  develop  their  programs  in  terms 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  Developmental  Disabilities  clients. 
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9.  How  extensively  do  state  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  utilize  sheltered  workshops  to  evaluate, 
train,  and  place  severely  handicapped  individuals? 

Of  the  clients  sampled  in  the  sampled  workshops,  51  percent  had  been 
referred  to  the  workshop  by  DVR;  88  percent  of  the  workshops  had  estab- 
lished some  working  relationship  with  DVR.    State  DVR  agencies  reported 
referring  from  .02  to  23  percent  of  their  client  caseloads  to  sheltered  work- 
shops for  some  services.    Only  one  state  DVR  agency  and  one  SAB  reported 
that  they  did  not  make  referrals  to  sheltered  workshops. 

10.  Should  the  federal  government  become  more  involved 

in  the  enforcement  of  standards  for  sheltered  workshops? 
If  so,  to  what  extent  and  in  what  areas  (e.  g. ,  safety)? 

Lack  of  standards  for  workshops  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  problems  in  the 
system.    State  agencies  use  a  variety  of  criteria,  which  are  more  or  less 
comprehensive  and  more  or  less  subjective,  in  their  decisions  to  refer  clients 
to  workshops.    In  some  cases,  there  are  no  articulated  criteria.    The  lack 
of  standards,  particularly  uniform  standards,  is  also  a  disservice  to  work- 
shops.   Due  to  the  volume  of  federal  monies  spent  in  workshops,  it  is 
certainly  reasonable  to  assume  a  federal  interest  in  the  development  and 
enforcement  of  standards.    Whether  this  should  be  a  direct  federal  duty  or 
a  requirement  that  the  state  develop  standards,  is  beyond  the  data  scope  of 
this  study. 

11.  Are  wages  for  clients  in  various  disability  categories 
and  work  settings  within  workshops  low  in  comparison 
to  similar  work  in  the  competitive  labor  market? 

Wages  in  regular  work  programs  are  supposed  to  be  based  on  the  prevailing 
wage  rate  and  proportionate  to  the  client's  productivity.    Median  wages  paid 
in  the  workshops,  which  range  from  $.  36  to  $1.  78  per  hour  (depending  on  work- 
shop type),  of  course  are  much  lower  than  wages  paid  in  competitive  industry. 

The  difficulty  with  assessing  any  relationship  is  that  workshops  really  are  not 
performing  the  same  kind  of  work  that  is  performed  in  competitive  industry. 
Even  in  those  industries  in  which  the  end  products  may  be  the  same  or  similar, 
the  jobs  are  broken  down  differently,  the  level  of  automation  is  far  different, 
and  the  types  of  machinery  and  tools  are  not  comparable.    In  many  cases,  work- 
shops are  the  only  significant  producer  of  a  given  product;  in  others,  workshops 
are  the  only  suppliers  within  a  labor  market  area.    It  is  widely  accepted  in  the 
community  that  workshops  are  performing  work  that  no  one  else  wants  to  do — 
jobs  that  are  too  low-skilled,  repetitious,  or  uneconomical  for  the  nonhandicapped 
labor  force  or  competitive  industry. 
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12.  Should  the  federal  government  provide  supplemental 
income  for  sheltered  workshop  clients  who  receive 
below  minimum  wages  because  of  low  productivity 
or  for  other  reasons? 

13.  What  would  be  the  impact  of  guaranteed  subsidized 
minimum  wages  for  workshop  clients  in  relation  to 
employment  and  wages  of  nonhandicapped  workers 
in  industry? 

14.  If  wages  are  subsidized,  what  effect  would  this  have 
on  the  client's  incentive  to  work  in  the  competitive 
labor  market? 

Study  conclusions  are  that  many  clients  will  be  in  need  of  long-term  sheltered 
employment  in  workshops  or  work  activities  centers.    It  has  also  been  found 
that  wages  in  workshops  are  well  below  minimums,  even  for  the  long-term 
sheltered  clients,  who  are  the  best  paid  in  the  workshops.     (General  workshops 
pay  out  an  average  of  $2,  010  in  wages  per  client  per  year;  workshops  for  the 
blind,  $2,610;  and  MI/MR  shops,  $1,030.)    These  earnings  do  not  obviate  the 
need  for  further  support,  either  from  families  or  through  various  forms  of 
public  pension  or  welfare  payments.    Certainly,  work  in  a  workshop  does  not 
enable  one  to  support  oneself,  much  less  a  family,  on  one's  earnings. 

Most  workshop  clients  probably  are  eligible  for  some  form  of  government- 
supplied  supplemental  income.    Whether  the  supplemental  income  should  be 
related  to  workshop  status,  as  through  subsidized  or  supplemental  income, 
depends  on  three  factors:    Is  it  more  economical  for  the  government  to 
dispense  money  in  that  way?    Does  the  government  intend  to  treat  sheltered 
workshop  clients  differently  in  terms  of  dissemination  of  benefits  than  it 
treats  those  in  the  general  population  who  receive  like  benefits?    Would  the 
linking  of  supplemental  income  and  workshop  activity  have  a  beneficial  effect 
on  rehabilitation  and  the  possibility  of  future  placement? 

This  study  can  address  only  the  last  issue.    If  higher  workshop  wages  would 
encourage  people  not  to  drop  out  of  workshops  before  they  are  ready  for  place- 
ment, or  to  enter  workshops  in  lieu  of  remaining  totally  dependent,  then  one 
could  argue  that  there  could  be  a  positive  rehabilitative  effect.   Problem  reduc- 
tion and  placement  appear  to  continue  regardless  of  length  or  stay  in  workshops, 
In  addition,  there  are  cost-benefit  returns  to  society  for  investments  in  sheltered 
workshops.    If  the  income  supplement  were  directed  toward  extended  employment 
clients,  who  would  have  the  greatest  need  and  the  lowest  service  costs,  the 
benefits  should  still  hold. 
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If,  however,  the  suggestion  is  that  wages  in  workshops  should  be  supplemented 
beyond  the  income  maintenance  levels  now  available  through  such  systems  as 
SSI,  OASDI,  or  AFDC,  then  there  are  value  judgements  involved.    What  does 
Congress  believe  should  be  the  minimum  income  for  sheltered  workers?    Should 
the  minimum  income  for  sheltered  workers  be  different  from  that  for  other 
persons  in  need  of  public  support? 

This  study  was  not  able  to  assess  the  possible  effect  of  income  supplements 
on  incentive  to  seek  competitive  employment.    It  was  frequently  reported  by 
workshop  directors  and  clients  who  received  benefits  under  one  of  the  Social 
Security  systems  that  work  was  curtailed  to  avoid  loss  of  benefits.    The 
determining  factor  appeared  to  be  the  risk  involved  in  losing  benefits  because 
of  the  delays  and  "red  tape"  that  were  expected  in  reapplying  for  benefits. 
Also,  since  most  of  the  workshops  reporting  such  curtailments  were  work- 
shops for  the  blind  (in  which  workers  are  not  preparing  for  better  jobs  in 
competitive  industry),  it  is  understandable  that  there  would  be  less  incentive 
to  work  merely  to  replace  unearned  income.    Since  these  workshops  in  most 
cases  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  sufficient  flow  of  work,  such  curtailments 
are  even  welcomed  by  many  workshops. 

In  order  to  really  assess  the  effect  of  income  supplements  on  incentive  to  seek 
competitive  placement,  it  would  be  necessary  to  test  the  effects  of  supplementing 
earnings  on  an  experimental  workshop  population  and  to  compare  outcomes 
with  a  control  group  of  matched  clients  in  similar  workshops. 

15.  What  are  some  of  the  more  critical  barriers 
that  limit  the  flow  of  subcontract  work  at 
competitive  prices  into  workshops? 

16.  What  are  the  impediments  to  the  manufacturing 
of  products  or  salvage  operations  at  competitive 
levels  in  the  present  workshop  system? 

The  following  relevant  information  was  elicited  during  the  study:    1)  there  were 
many  complaints  that  general  cutbacks  in  the  economy  had  resulted  in  the 
recall  of  subcontracts  from  workshops;    and  2)    representatives  of  organized 
labor  stated  that  their  approval  of  sheltered  workshops  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  workshops  did  not  compete  for  the  "better"  jobs;  and  3)    it  was  common 
practice  among  workshops  to  underprice  their  bids  either  because  of  com- 
petition with  each  other  or  because  of  an  assumption  that  the  only  way  a  work- 
shop could  obtain  work  was  through  underpricing. 

However,  study  findings  that  the  workshop  production  process  is  inefficient, 
pricing  inaccurate,  and  contract  procurement  ineffective,  certainly  are 
relevant  also.    In  fact,  these  are  problem  areas  that  can  be  attacked  from 
within  the  workshop  system.    Workshops  also  are  hampered  by  lack  of  capital 
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and  space:    1)  because  they  often  have  difficulty  obtaining  raw  materials  in 
sufficient  quantity,  on  time,  and  at  an  affordable  price,  or  2)  they  often  do 
not  have  sufficient  storage  facilities  or  capital  in  order  to  make  the  more 
economical  large- volume  purchases. 

While  there  are  many  structural  barriers  in  the  general  economy  to  the 
maximization  of  the  business  effectiveness  of  workshops,  there  are  as  many 
areas  in  which  staff  development,  cooperative  agreements,  industrial  engin- 
eering, and  management  improvement  would  greatly  enhance  the  workshops' 
performance  in  these  areas. 

17.  What  attitudinal  or  resource  modifications  are 
required  of  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies, 
workshops,  and  the  federal  government  to  enhance 
a  closer  relationship  with  the  competitive  labor 
market  in  terms  of  placing  severely  handicapped 
individuals? 

Placement  readiness  programs,  which  try  to  give  the  client  greater  contact 
with  the  realities  of  job-seeking,  are  the  most  significant  factor  in  placement, 
for  all  clients.    The  average  workshop  allocates  only  5  percent  of  its  profes- 
sional staff  time  to  placement;  workshops  tend  to  have  little  contact  with  most 
potential  employers.     However,  those  workshops  that  conduct  extensive  job 
development  are  those  that  create  more  placement  opportunities. 

Greater  emphasis  on  affirmative  action  in  hiring  the  handicapped  is  needed. 
The  "adjustment  team"  concept  adopted  by  Sweden  might  also  be  adopted  by 
the  United  States  States  if  it  were  amended.    This  will  be  discussed  in  the 
recommendations  sections,  which  follow. 

18.  What  alternative  methods,  outside  the  present 
workshop  system,  could  be  employed  to  provide 
evaluation,  training,  placement,  and  employ- 
ment services  to  handicapped  individuals  with 
various  types  of  disabilities? 

Within  the  United  States,  there  were  discovered  no  alternative  systems  that 
could  provide  the  entire  range  of  services  to  the  handicapped  that  currently 
is  provided  by  sheltered  workshops.    Some  rehabilitation  facilities  could  pro- 
vide evaluation  and  training  similar  to  the  Industrial  Rehabilitation  Units  in 
Britain  or  Australia,  and  along  the  model  common  in  Europe. 

There  are  a  few  model  methods  for  increasing  placements  that  have  met  with 
varying  degrees  of  success.    These  include  commission  payments  to  workshop 
placement  officers  and  bonus  payments  to  workshops  for  successful  placements. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  most  promising  alternative  methods  is  the  enclave  system 
that  was  seen  both  here  and  in  Europe.    This  system  has  many  uses — from 
permanent  employment  to  work  experience.    However,  except  for  the  rare 
instances  of  enclaves,  group  placements,  and  job  tryouts  in  industry,    employ- 
ment opportunities  in  this  country  are  limited  either  to  sheltered  workshops 
on  the  one  hand  or  competitive  employment  on  the  other.    European  responses 
to  the  problem  allow  for  more  forms  of  semisheltered  employment,  public 
corporations,  or  public  employment  as  alternatives  to  sheltered  workshops. 

C.  Recommendations 

The  following  recommendations  are  based  on  those  findings  and  conclusions 
regarding  strengths  and  weaknesses  which  were  determined  from  this  over- 
all assessment  of  a  sample  of  sheltered  workshops. 

1.  Works  hoi 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  are  three  basic  roles  which  workshops  perform 
with  varying  degrees  of  success.    The  first  of  these  roles,  that  of  a  rehabilita- 
tion agency,  involves  helping  to  reduce  the  number  and  severity  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  handicapped.    It  is  in  fulfilling  this  role  that  the  workshop  is,  per- 
haps, most  successful.    Workshops  were  found  to  make  meaningful  contribu- 
tions toward  such  problem  reduction.    Practitioners  in  the  workshop  field 
appear  to  be  aware  of  those  techniques  which  will  expedite  problem  reduction. 
Workshops  with  professional  staffs,  and  those  whose  clients  participate  in  a 
relatively  large  number  of  programs  and  services,  are  the  most  successful 
in  reducing  client  problems.    But  regular  work  programs  are  more  success- 
ful than  WACs,  even  for  the  most  severely  disabled  clients. 

A  second  major  role  of  workshops  entails  the  preparation  of  clients  for,  and 
their  later  placement  in,   competitive  employment.    It  cannot  be  said  that  work- 
shops have  obtained  a  high  degree  of  success  in  performing  this  role — at  least 
their  rate  of  success  is  not  sufficient  for  alleviating  clients'  income  and  employ- 
ment problems  and  for  meeting  clients'  expectations.    Study  data  indicate,  how- 
ever, that  a  workshop's  placement  rate  can  be  enhanced  by  instituting  placement 
readiness  programs  and  also  by  generally  augmenting  the  placement  effort. 

The  third  workshop  role  is  that  of  provider  of  sheltered  remunerative  employ- 
ment.   The  need  for  workshops  to  fulfill  this  role  is  related  to  the  fact  that  a 
significant  number  of  workshop  clients  apparently  will  remain  unplaced,  at 
least  for  long  periods  of  time,  and  that  at  least  some  of  the  reasons  for  this 
are  beyond  the  workshops'  ability  to  change  in  the  immediate  future.    As  pro- 
viders of  employment,  however,  workshops  have  limited  success.    Pay  levels 
in  workshops  are  low;  they  do  not  begin  to  approximate  the  minimum  wage. 
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Annual  earnings  per  client  are  even  lower  when  compared  to  wages  in  the 
competitive  sector.    The  pay  levels  are  not  sufficient  to  obviate  the  need 
for  other  sources  of  financial  support,  including  public  benefit  programs. 
Workshops  do  not  have  the  flow  of  work  at  the  prices  necessary  to  produce 
the  income  that  would  be  required  to  raise  client  wages.    This  suggests  the 
need  for  improving  client  earnings  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  providing 
workshops  with  incentives  to  improve  their  business  practices. 

Specific  recommendations  are  delineated  in  the  following  sections  of  this 
chapter. 

2 .  Funding  Priorities 

DVR  referral  and  grant  funds  have  a  positive  impact  on  the  performance  of 
sheltered  workshops.     In  particular,  funding  priorities  should  be  focused  on: 

a.  placement  readiness  and  development  of  a  generally 
enhanced  placement  program; 

b.  occupation-oriented  training; 

c.  staff  development,  including  both  professional  staff 
and  production  management  staff; 

d.  absorbing  the  costs  of  the  rehabilitative  elements 
of  extended  sheltered  employment. 

3 .  The  Relationship  between  Business  and  Rehabilitation  Functions 

Workshop  goals  seem  to  range  from  the  provision  of  employment,  to  the  pro- 
vision of  "total"  rehabilitation  services  (the  definition  of  "total"  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  client's  needs)  to  the  provision  of  both.    Business-oriented  workshops 
usually  provide  employment  or  vocational  training,  while  rehabilitation-oriented 
organizations  provide  a  gamut  of  adjustment  training,  evaluation,  and  supportive 
services — with  vocational  training  utilized  as  a  therapeutic  tool  and  all  services 
directed  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  placement  for  the  client. 

Evidence  gathered  in  this  study  supports  the  view  that  rehabilitation  is  enhanced 
in  those  facilities  in  which  clients  can  avail  themselves  of  a  large  number  of 
programs  and  services  and  receive  rehabilitative  support  from  professionals. 
The  data  also  suggest  that  workshops  that  evidence  business  success  seem  to 
concentrate  on  generating  income  from  business  rather  than  from  other  sources. 
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It  may  be  the  case  then,  that  some  workshop  clients  are  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  earn  higher  wages  because  of  the  stress  on  expenses  involved 
in  the  rehabilitative  process.    And  some  potentially  competitive  workers 
may  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  find  competitive  employment,  because 
of  stress  on  maximizing  procurement  of  contracts  and  cutting  down  on  re- 
habilitative functions  that  might  adversely  affect  productivity. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  rehabilitative  and  business  functions 
be  separate  functional  units — either  within  an  organization  or  between  organ- 
izations.   That  is,  if  an  organization  can  supply  a  full  gamut  of  rehabilitative 
services  (including  placement  readiness  training  and  a  variety  of  occupation- 
oriented  skill  programs,  and  qualified,  adequate  professional  staffing  for 
evaluation  and  training),  then  it  could  qualify  as  a  transitional  or  adjustment 
training  center. 

In  areas  in  which  these  services  currently  are  not  or  cannot  be  supplied  in 
sufficient  quantity  or  quality,  the  form  that  these  transitional  centers  might 
take  could  vary. 

a.  A  cooperative  arrangement  could  be  entered  into  by 
two  or  more  workshops;  by  supplementing  each  other's 
skills,  a  satisfactory  transitional  program  might  be 
set  up. 

b.  Another  satisfactory  arrangement  might  be  obtained 

by  supplementing  existing  organizational  or  consortium 
expertise  with  resources  from  other  community  agencies 
(e.g.,  hospitals,  educational  institutions).    Additional 
staff  might  be  required  for  this  arrangement,  or  con- 
tractual agreements  for  utilizing  other  individuals  or 
staff  from  other  facilities  might  have  to  be  entered  into. 

c.  Another  approach  might  be  to  set  up  publicly  run  transi- 
tional centers  to  service  geographic  areas  currently  not 
being  adequately  served. 

d.  Mobile  teams  or  satellite  centers  could  be  set  up  under 
the  aegis  of  a  transitional  center,  in  order  to  bring  these 
services  to  communities  which  currently  cannot  be  ade- 
quately served. 
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After  evaluation  and  training  of  clients  in  the  transitional  programs  or  work- 
shops, those  clients  for  whom  the  possibility  of  placement  in  competitive  work 
is  limited,  or  not  feasible,  may  be  referred  to  long-term  or  extended  pro- 
grams or  workshops  (if  the  client  desires  to  be  employed).    While  the  client  is 
still  the  responsibility  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor  in  workshops  that  have 
both  transitional  and  extended  programs,  the  client  works  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  extended  program's  director  and  staff.    In  the  case  of  separate 
extended  workshops,  the  transitional  shop  refers  the  client  out  to  the  exten- 
ded facility,  while  the  client  is  still  a  client  of  the  transitional  workshop. 

Such  extended  programs  and  workshops  should  be  business  oriented  and  geared 
to  supplying  work  and  wages  for  severely  disabled  clients.    In  order  to  insure 
that  the  welfare  of  the  clients  is  adequately  guaranteed,  the  client  should  be 
periodically  reassessed  by  an  evaluation  team  from  the  transitional  center  or 
program,  perhaps  once  or  twice  a  year.    The  evaluation  will  be  used  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  client's  overall  capability  or  productivity  level  has  changed. 
If  change  has  occurred  in  the  latter,  a  wage  adjustment  would  be  recommended. 
If  change  has  occurred  in  the  former,  a  referral  back  to  the  transitional  center 
or  program  may  be  recommended — for  further  evaluation  of  the  client  and,  per- 
haps, further  training,  or  even  for  competitive  placement. 

Under  this  system,  the  client  remains  a  client  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor 
even  after  leaving  the  transitional  program  or  workshop — in  order  to  increase 
the  possibility  of  maximum  rehabilitative  success.    Supportive  services  also 
can  be  supplied,  on  a  visiting  basis,  by  teams  who  report  to  the  transitional 
center  and  are  responsible  for  servicing  all  extended  workshops  that  employ 
clients  of  the  transitional  center. 

4 .  Workshop  Standards 

The  federal  VR  program  should  take  responsibility  for  ensuring  that  standards 
are  developed  for  both  transitional  and  extended  workshops  and  programs. 

The  federal  VR  program  should  also  be  responsible  for  ensuring  that  workshops 
are  required  to  obtain  accreditation  from  a  designated  body  as  a  prerequisite 
not  only  to  the  receipt  of  federal  funds,  but  also  to  certification  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

5.  Client  Incomes 

Action  should  be  taken  to  improve  the  income  of  disabled  clients  of  sheltered 
workshops — either  through  some  form  of  income  supplementation  or  through 
taking  steps  to  enhance  clients'  actual  earnings  in  the  workshops,  or  both. 
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a.  Increasing  Clients1  Actual  Earnings 

The  approach  to  raising  clients'  incomes  that  appears  to  be  most  advantageous 
would  be  to  enhance  their  abilities  to  earn  higher  wages  on  the  basis  of  their 
worth  in  the  shops. 

1)  RSA  should  recognize  the  hidden  rehabilitative 
costs  of  extended  sheltered  employment  and  fund  those  costs,  thus  enabling 
workshops  to  use  more  of  their  business  incomes  for  client  wages.    Any  such 
funding  should  be  contingent  upon  a  concomitant  increase  in  both  total  and 
individual  wages. 

2)  RSA  should  undertake  a  substantial  program 
of  assisting  extended  workshops  and  programs  to  improve  their  business 
performance.    This  assistance  could  include  technical  assistance,  train- 
ing, and  staff  development  in  such  areas  as  contract  procurement,  pricing, 
cost  accounting,  production  techniques,  product  development,  industrial 
engineering,  supervision,  marketing,  quality  control,  budgeting,  record- 
keeping, and  general  management.    The  assistance  would   enable  workshops 
to  select  the  types  of  work,  and  adopt  the  work  processes,  which  would  make 
it  possible  for  clients  and  the  shop  (as  a  whole)  to  maximize  productivity  and 
thus  increase  earned  income. 

It  is  recognized  that  NIB  and  NBH  are  existing  models  for  technical  assist- 
ance to  improve  workshops'  business  performance,  but  it  is  also  recognized 
that  these  models  relate  to  specialized  types  of  business.    Therefore,  this 
recommendation  should  be  subjected  to  rigorous  testing  through  demonstra- 
tion projects,  before  it  is  implemented  widely. 

The  primary  goals  of  such  assistance  to  workshops  should  be  increased  work- 
shop ability  to:    1)  remunerate  clients;  2)  place  clients;  3)  improve  the  clients' 
vocational,  social,  personal  and  physical  adjustment.    Thus,  the  assistance 
should  be  largely  contingent  upon  increasing  minimum  and  average  wages  in 
workshops. 

b.  Income  Maintenance  Programs 

Among  clients  in  the  sampled  workshops,  26  percent  are  receiving  either  SSI, 
OASDI,  or  AFDC  income.     (About  10  percent  receive  SSI.)    Over  20  percent 
of  the  clients  surveyed  reported  these  income  sources  as  their  major  sources 
of  income  at  entry.     (SSI  was  the  major  source  of  income  for  7  percent  of  the 
surveyed  clients.)    Combined,  these  programs  made  up  the  second  largest 
source  of  support  (family  and  relatives  were  first). 

It  is  important  to  note  that  any  income  from  any  source,  exclusive  of  $65.  00 
per  month  earnings,  reduces  the  amount  of  SSI  a  person  may  receive.    Earn- 
ings may  also  endanger  SSI- related  perquisites  such  as  medical  assistance, 
which  is  an  extremely  important  benefit  for  workshop  clients. 
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One  means  of  raising  the  income  of  workshop  clients  is  to  lessen  the  degree 
to  which  benefits  are  reduced  as  a  result  of  earnings.    It  is  recommended, 
therefore,  that  SSI  benefits  not  be  affected  by  earnings  that  are  less  than  one- 
half  minimum  wage  (up  to  $42.  00  per  week).    Once  one  half  the  minimum  wage 
is  achieved,  SSI  benefits  should  be  reduced  gradually,  until  the  workshop 
client  is  earning  a  minimum  wage  ($84.  00  a  week  or  over).    Furthermore,  the 
perquisites  of  SSI  coverage,  such  as  medical  assistance  should  be  retained  for 
sheltered  workshop  clients  until  a  secure  earned  income  above  the  medical 
assistance  levels  is  established. 

OASDI  benefits  are  reduced  only  if  earnings  exceed  $630  per  quarter.    Under 
present  conditions,  however,  it  is  only  the  average  client  of  a  workshop  for 
the  blind  who  is  likely  to  reach  this  earning  level.    Since  unearned  income 
does  not  result  in  reduction  of  benefits,  it  is  only  wage  earners  who  are  penal- 
ized under  the  OASDI  system. 

At  present,  OASDI  recipients  in  workshops  begin  to  lose  benefits  if  they  make 
much  more  than  50  percent  of  the  minimum  wage.    It  is  recommended  that 
OASDI  recipients  be  permitted  to  earn  up  to  the  minimum  wage  without  a  re- 
duction in  benefits. 

c  •  Direct  Subsidies  or  Supplements  to  Client  Wages 

If  a  system  of  direct  subsidies  or  supplements  to  client  wages  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  feasibility  and  impact  of  this  approach  should  be  demonstrated 
through  pilot  projects,  and  the  effects  should  be  carefully  monitored. 

d.  Tax  Waivers 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  allows  an  extra  personal  exemption  for  the 
blind.    It  is  recommended  that  a  similar  exemption  be  allowed  for  all 
severely  handicapped  individuals. 

Alternatively,  one  could  consider  the  tax  relief  system  that  is  used  in  some 
European  countries.    In  this  type  of  system,  sheltered  employment  earnings 
are  exempt  from  taxes,  and  the  handicapped  receive  tax  relief  from  that  which 
in  the  United  States  would  be  state  and  local  measures  such  as  property  and 
sales  taxes. 

6.  Work  Activities  Centers 

Regular  work  program  workshops  show  greater  effectiveness  than  free-stand- 
ing WACs  in  all  workshop  objectives  for  clients  with  all  levels  of  severity  in 
their  handicaps.    Recommendation  3  should  help  insure  that  adequate  rehabil- 
itation service  is  afforded  clients  of  free-standing  WACs.  WACs  provide  token 
earnings  (about  $500  per  client/year)  and  are  least  effective  at  problem 
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reduction, placement, or  increase  in  self-support.  Free-standing  WACs  have 
not  been  an  effective  resource  for  DVR.   (This  is  not  to  argue  that  WACs  do  not 
fill  an  important  need  in  the  community,  or  that  the  small  earnings  are  not 
important  to  the  clients,  or  that  WACs  are  not  an  appropriate  resource  for 
government  agencies  with  other  objectives,  e.g. ,  mental  health  or  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  agencies.)    Thus,  WACs  should  be  reviewed  in  terms  of 
recommendation  3  and,  except  in  WACs  in  which  adequate  standards  are  met, 
WACs  should  be  utilized  as  extended  employment  facilities. 

A  further  problem,  however,  is  that  WACs  also  seem  less  effective  than 
regular  workshops  as  business  enterprises.    This  may  largely  be  caused 
by  the  low  production  level  of  many  WAC  employees.    It  is  therefore  recom- 
mended that  a  minimum  level  (e.g.  ,  30  percent)  of  productivity  be  estab- 
lished.   If  this  level  is  not  met  within  a  specified  time  period,  then  the  client 
should  be  referred  to  a  day  activities  center  or  some  other  non-work-oriented 
institution. 

If  the  client  is  approaching  the  minimum  productivity  level,  he  can  be  given  a 
one-year  trial  in  sheltered  employment  to  attempt  to  reach  the  30  percent 
level.    If  the  30  percent  level  is  not  reached  and  leveling  off  of  progress  is 
found,  then  the  client  should  be  referred  to  a  day  activities  center.    If  the 
client  shows  steady  improvement,  but  has  not  quite  reached  30  percent  produc- 
tivity, a  further  trial  period  of  perhaps  six  months  might  be  given. 

7 .  Reporting  and  Monitoring  Systems 

It  is  recommended  that  a  reporting  and  monitoring  system  be  developed  for 
rehabilitation  centers  and  workshops. 

Currently,  there  is  a  comprehensive  system  of  statistical  reporting  on  the 
complete  rehabilitation  process  for  every  individual  coming  into  contact  with 
that  process.    However,  that  system  covers  only  clients  who  are  in  state  DVR 
caseloads,  and  significant  proportions  of  clients  in  sheltered  workshops  and 
rehabilitation  centers  are  not  included  among  state  agencies'  caseloads  (not 
reported  on  the  RSA-300).    These  are  the  clients  who  receive  at  no  cost  ser- 
vices supported  by  the  workshop,  or  by  other  public  programs  such  as  those 
of  the  Veterans  Administration,  or  those  for  public  welfare,  mental  health, 
the  workmen's  compensation,  etc. 

Study  findings  indicate  that  almost  one  half  of  the  clients  (49  percent)  in  shel- 
tered workshops  are  non-VR  clients.    This  would  imply  that,  of  the  estimated 
410,  000  clients  served  annually  in  workshops,  there  is  no  reporting  on  205,  000 
clients.    This  figure  does  not  include  the  clients  of  rehabilitation  centers. 
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Basic  data  are  needed  to  evaluate  existing  services  and  to  provide  the  basis 
for  effective  planning  for  future  services  on  a  community,  state,  regional, 
and  national  basis.    Data  also  are  needed,  on  a  systematic  basis,  with  regard 
to  basic  information  on  the  characteristics  of  clients,  and  the  nature  and  cost 
of  services  provided  to  them.    In  addition,  comprehensive  systematic  report- 
ing is  required  on  data  regarding  facilities  (plant,  accreditation,  staff,  ser- 
vices, finances,  etc). 

The  1965  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  not  only  provide 
for  an  expansion  of  the  state-federal  program  for  aiding  the  vocationally  dis- 
abled but  also  make  available  various  types  of  financial  assistance  to  the 
voluntary  organizations  and  institutions  engaged  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation. 
The  extension  of  financial  support  by  the  Congress  to  both  public  and  private 
programs  signifies  a  growing  awareness  of  the  importance  of  contributions 
being  made  by  both  sectors  on  behalf  of  the  nation's  disabled.    It  also  signi- 
fies the  necessity  for  close  cooperation  between  public  and  private  sectors 
if  the  two  are  to  meet  the  common  objective  of  extending  maximum  assistance 
to  those  in  need  of  rehabilitation  services.    Nevertheless,  the  extent  of  the 
financial  support  that  is  provided  to  the  workshops  by  the  state-federal  pro- 
gram of  vocational  rehabilitation  (through  fees  for  client  services,  as  well  as 
grants)  makes  it  imperative  that  a  comprehensive  reporting  and  monitoring 
system  be  established  to  fill  the  existing  information  gap. 

The  1973  VR  Act  also  supports  the  need  for  development  of  a  reporting  system. 
It  specifies  that  state  plans  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services  must: 

.  . .  provide  for  continuing  statewide  studies  of  the  needs  of 
handicapped  individuals  and  how  these  needs  may  be  most 
effectively  met  (including  the  state's  need  for  rehabilita- 
tion facilities)  with  a  view  toward  the  relative  need  for  serv- 
ices to  significant  segments  of  the  population  of  handicapped 
individuals  and  the  need  for  expansion  of  services  to  those 
individuals  with  the  most  severe  handicap. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  studies  on  states'  needs  for  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties (which  are  mandated  by  the  Act),  should  address  considerations  such  as 
the  following. 

a.  The  degree  of  utilization  of  existing  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties by  the  state  agency. 

b.  The  degree  of  utilization  of  existing  facilities  by  handicap- 
ped populations  who  are  not  DVR/SAB  clients. 

c.  The  geographic  distribution  of  existing  facilities  in  com- 
parison with  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  population  of  handicapped  per- 
sons whom  the  agency  is  serving  at  the  time  of  the  study. 
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d.  The  timeliness  of  services  from  rehabilitation  facilities 
to  agency  clients. 

e.  Other  factors  that  may  impact  on  the  need  to  expand  or 
otherwise  modify  existing  facilities,  or  to  establish  new  rehabilitation  facilities 
to  help  meet  the  rehabilitation  needs  of  handicapped  persons  in  areas  in  which 
there  are  no  facilities. 

Yet  it  is  only  through  the  development  of  an  effective  reporting  and  monitoring 
system  that  the  state-federal  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  can  obtain 
the  basic  data  to  be  evaluated  and  used  as  the  basis  for  effective  planning  for 
facilities.    It  is  strongly  recommended,  therefore,  that  RSA  sponsor  the  devel- 
opment of  this  system  on  a  nationwide  basis.    When  implemented,  the  system 
can  be  utilized: 

...  in  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  the  rehabilitation  program — 
both  in  terms  of  effectiveness  overall  and  effectiveness  for 
target-group  populations  at  federal  and  state  agency  levels; 

..  .in  describing  clients'  characteristics  and  program-related 
experiences  to  the  Congress,  state  legislatures,  and  various 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organizations  interested  in 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped; 

—  in  providing  specific  answers  to  questions  that  are  frequently 
raised  for  budgetary,  administrative,  and  informational 
purposes. 

8.  The  Matching- Fund  Formula 

The  present  matching- fund  formula  is  80-20  (80  percent  federal  funds  and  20 
percent  state  funds).     However,  all  state  VR  staff  report  that  there  is  a  severe 
shortage  of  funds  for  the  development  and  operation  of  facilities.    The  majority 
of  staff  responses  to  a  question  regarding  the  needs  of  sheltered  workshops 
were  related  to  the  need  for  expanded  facilities,  particularly  facilities  for  ex- 
tended employment.    It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  federal-state  match- 
ing formula  be  changed  to  90-10  if  a  state  demonstrates  willingness  to  maintain 
the  past  level  of  effort  and  use  its  funds  for  development,  improvement,  and 
operation  of  facilities  related  to  a  known  need. 

9 .  Dissemination  i  conformation 

Workshop  directors  complained  that  there  was  no  regular  channel  for  the  dis- 
semination of  information  about  federal  grants,  preferred  bidding,  and  other 
special  programs.    The  amount  of  information  available  to  workshop  directors, 
to  a  large  extent,  was  a  function  of  the  director's  relationship  with  the  state 
and  the  region.    It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  system  for  disseminating 
information  from  RSA  to  the  workshops  be  improved. 
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10.  PVR  Case  Closures 

A  separate  DVR  status  should  be  assigned  to  clients  placed  in  extended 
sheltered  employment.    DVR  should  have  an  ongoing  responsibility  for 
clients  placed  in  workshops.    In  addition,  separate  classifications  would 
greatly  aid  in  record-keeping  and  reporting  on  the  number  of  clients  placed 
in  long-term  or  "termnal"  sheltered  employment. 

11.  Affirmative  Action 


This  study  has  determined  that  only  10  percent  of  clients  who  are  trained 
and/or  employed  in  sheltered  workshops  gain  competitive  employment  in 
any  one  year.    While  this  figure  may  indicate  shortcomings  in  the  place- 
ment process,  as  it  currently  is  operated  in  the  rehabilitation  system,  it 
also  underscores  the  need  for  sheltered  workshops  as  the  principal  mode 
of  employment  for  the  severely  handicapped.    The  figure  also  suggests  that 
more  might  be  done  to  encourage  industry  both  to  employ  more  handicapped 
individuals  and  to  provide  business  for  sheltered  workshops.    Affirmative- 
action  guidelines  furnish  one  mechanism  whereby  the  government  can  exert 
influence  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  recommended  that  this  mechanism  be 
utilized  to  allow  partial  fulfillment  of  affirmative-action  requirements 
(evidence  of  good  faith)  by  firms  which  contract  with  sheltered  workshops. 
It  is  also  recommended  that  affirmative-action  plan-requirements  vis-a-vis 
the  handicapped  be  vigorously  implemented  and  enforced. 

12 .  Diversification  of  Work 

If  workshops  are  truly  to  fulfill  the  work  needs  of  handicapped  individuals, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  types  of  work  opportunities  currently  available  be 
broadened.    The  typical  workshop,  according  to  study  data,  offers  the  client 
a  limited  range  of  work  possibilities — primarily  in  the  narrow  range  of  as- 
sembly and  packaging.    While  such  work  may  present  a  situation  that  is  ad- 
vantageous for  adjustment  training,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  work  situa- 
tion cannot  be  utilized  for  such  general  training,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
in  the  field  and  pointed  out  in  the  literature. 

Evidence  accumulated  in  this  study  shows  that  the  largest  single  occupation 
in  which  clients  are  placed  is  in  the  service  areas,  not  in  manufacturing.    In 
general,  labor  opportunities  in  the  United  States  are  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.   Thus,  while  clients  are  being  trained  generally  to  adjust  to  a  work  situ- 
ation, they  are  not  being  trained  for  specific  jobs  or  types  of  jobs.    However, 
occupationally  related  skill  training  has  a  positive  effect  on  increasing  the   . 
amount  of  self-support,  particularly  among  a  very  severely  handicapped  group 
(those  who  had  attended  special  education  classes).    Only  38  percent  of  the 
workshops  surveyed  indicated  the  presence  of  vocational  or  occupational  skill 
training. 
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Clients  can  be  more  individually  served  by  broadening  the  work  opportunities 
available  and  by  taking  into  account  their  abilities  and  interests  when  selecting 
work  and  training  activities  for  them.    Opportunities  for  broadening  client 
capabilities  should  be  as  extensive  as  possible  within  workshops.    The  pro- 
posed funding  of  the  extended  employment  function   could  enable  workshops  to 
provide  more  variety. 

Workshops  can  broaden  their  activities  beyond  the  usual  subcontracting  work 
through  the  area  of  prime  manufacturing.    With  preferential  status  under  the 
Wagner-O'Day  Act  now  extended  to  workshops  serving  all  handicapped  groups, 
the  opportunity  for  government  business  can  be  enhanced  by  prime  manufactur- 
ing capability.    This  fact  is  amply  demonstrated  by  NIB  workshops,  which  show 
considerable  success  in  this  area. 

The  workshop  system  should  be  expanded  to  include  not  only  industrial  type 
in- house  work,  but  also  more  outdoor  projects  in  parks,  grounds,  and  build- 
ings maintenance  and  the  like.    Clerical  work  could  be  performed  either  in  a 
workshop  or  at  a  public  or  private  office  on  a  contract  basis  and  under  shel- 
tered employment  supervision.    There  also  could  be  enclaves  in  private  plants, 
where  possible,  or  archive-type  projects  of  high  professional  quality,  in  such 
places  as  museums  and  libraries,  like  those  which  are  conducted  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Holland.    Another  possibility  is  utilizing  the  handicapped  to  ser- 
vice other  handicapped  or  otherwise  disadvantaged  citizens,  as  is  done  in 
Milwaukee. 

Another  approach  to  the  problem  of  providing  diversified  work,  which  has  al- 
ready been  attempted  with  varying  success  and  which  might  serve  to  reduce 
the  operational  costs  and  increase  the  productive  return  of  workshops,  is  the 
consortium  approach  to  contract  procurement.    This  approach  has  two  distinct 
advantages.     First,  it  increases  the  capability  of  workshops  to  fulfill  large 
work  orders  by  dispensing  the  work  among  several  facilities.    If  these  coopera- 
tive efforts  succeed,  staff  can  be  pooled  to  form  cooperative  expertise  regard- 
ing other  business -related  areas  (e.g. ,  industrial  engineering,  personnel). 

Second,  consortia  provide  a  mechanism  whereby  the  workshops  can  obtain  con- 
tracts for  more  complex  business  (each  workshop  is  responsible  for  various 
components  of  a  complex  project). 

The  difficulty  with  consortia  is  the  same  as  the  difficulty  with  other  such  inter- 
agency arrangements — there  may  be  differential  commitments  and  efforts  on  the 
parts  of  different  agencies  to  the  arrangement.     Perhaps  this  could  be  overcome 
by  setting  up  coordinating  councils — with  representatives  from  each  agency  assum- 
ing specific  responsibilities. 
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13 .  Barriers  to  Employment  of  the  Handicapped 

The  assumption  behind  the  rehabilitationeffort  is  that  all  or  most  handicapped 
persons  are  placeable  and  that  all  that  is  needed  to  accomplish  their  placement 
is  their  vocational  rehabilitation.    In  fact,  however,  the  ability  to  obtain  a  job 
is  not  solely  dependent  on  a  person's  job  skills.    It  is  also  dependent  on  the 
community.     Full  integration  of  the  handicapped  into  the  society  of  "contributing 
citizens"  is  not  likely  to  occur  when  a  high  percentage  of  the  nonhandicapped 
population  is  unemployed.    Under  these  conditions,  the  handicapped,  as  a  group, 
probably  will  not  realize  truly  equal  opportunity  for  leading  the  productive  lives 
that  their  skills  and  industriousness  deserve. 

However,  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  very  real  need  to  continue  not  only 
legalistic,  but  also  persuasive  and  educational  techniques.    They  are  key  to 
breaking  down  the  barriers  in  the  competitive  sector  in  order  to  promote  the 
integration  of  the  handicapped  into  the  labor  force  in  both  private  industry  and 
all  levels  of  the  government. 

14.  Recommendations  for  Further  Research 

a .  Longitudinal  Study  of  VR  Clients 

A  major  limitation  regarding  the  data  obtained  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  baseline 
data  for  adequate  determination  of  client  growth  (or  lack  of  growth)  as  a  func- 
tion of  experience  in  sheltered  workshops.    Thus,  the  major  outcomes  of  shel- 
tered workshops  cannot  be  examined  adequately,  and,  where  data  are  available, 
measurement  conditions  are  not  sufficiently  standardized  to  allow  any  more  than 
a  rough  estimate  of  how  clients  have  changed.    By  sponsoring  a  longitudinal 
study  of  DVR  (and  perhaps  other)  clients  referred  to  the  sheltered  workshops, 
one  could  establish  baseline  data,  including  measures  that  could  be  readmin- 
istered  periodically  over  time.    This  procedure  could  pinpoint  systematic 
change  occurring  with  certain  types  of  clients  in  certain  types  of  sheltered  em- 
ployment.    Furthermore,  these  changes  can  be  examined  in  relationship  to 
organizational,  service  delivery,  and  other  environmental  changes  that  can  be 
documented  over  the  time  period  of  the  study.    Such  a  study  should  follow  up 
clients  for  at  least  three  years;  it  also  should  allow  for  a  large  enough  sam- 
pling to  permit  conclusions  regarding  all  major  types  of  workshops,  all  major 
disability  groups,  and  both  long-term  and  short-term  clients. 

b.  A  Study  of  the  Business  Practices  of  Sheltered  Workshops 

A  central  issue  in  the  sheltered  workshop  concept  and  program  is  whether  a 
workshop's  business  practices  actually  undermine  the  goals  of  the  workshop 
by  creating  conditions  under  which  a  client  cannot  achieve  maximum  potential 
productivity,  earnings,  or  employment  readiness.    Business  practices  should 
be  analyzed  as  to:   the  viability  of  the  product  being  produced  (or  service  offer- 
ed); the  adequacy  of  pricing  policies;  the  contract  procurement  and  marketing 
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functions;  production  engineering;  task  analysis  and  job  modification;  worker 
assignments;  output  and  quality  control;  management  and  business  systems; 
and  related  factors; 

c.  A  Study  of  the  Impact  of  Wage  Supplements  and  Subsidies 

A  demonstration  of  the  impact  of  wage  supplements  or  subsidies  should  be 
undertaken,  through  pilot  projects,  and  results  should  be  assessed  through 
a  carefully  structured  experimental  type  of  study. 

d.  A  Study  of  Homebound  Work 

A  study  of  homebound  workers  of  sheltered  workshops  (and  other  homebound 
workers,  if  feasible)  should  be  undertaken  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  home- 
bound  work  in  meeting  the  clients'  needs  and  also  the  types  of  programs  that 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  place  homebound  workers  in  other  work  settings 
(sheltered  or  competitive)  if  such  placement  should  be  found  desirable. 

e.  A  Study  to  Analyze  the  Process  by  Which  Workshops 
Become  Producers 

An  analysis  of  the  process  by  which  workshops  become  producers  under  the 
Wagner-O'Day  Act  should  be  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the 
actual  potential  for  workshops  in  this  area  and  determining  whether  the  proc- 
ess is  as  expedient  as  possible  in  furthering  and  promoting  the  employment 
of  the  disabled — the  stated  goal  of  the  Act. 
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Appendix  Table  1 

A  Breakdown  of  the  Universe  of  Certificated  Workshops 
by  Category  and  by  States  Within  each  Region 


Total,  All 

Workshop  Category 

Mentally  111/ 

Work  Activities 

Region  and  State 

Categories 

Mentally  Retarded 

General 

Blind 

Center 

Grand  Total 

(all  Regions) 

1,701 

303 

428 

129 

841 

Region  I 

(119) 

(11) 

(11) 

(9) 

(88) 

Connecticut 

27 

3 

6 

- 

18 

Maine 

9 

- 

1 

- 

8 

Massachusetts 

53 

6 

3 

6 

38 

New  Hampshire 

10 

2 

- 

2 

6 

Rhode  Island 

18 

- 

1 

1 

16 

Vermont 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Region  II 

(170) 

(28) 

(37) 

0L2) 

(93) 

New  Jersey 

40 

10 

7 

3 

20 

New  York 

129 

18 

30 

8 

73 

Puerto  Rico 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Virgin  Islands 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Region  III 

(201) 

(35) 

(42) 

(33) 

(91) 

Delaware 

4 

2 

1 

1 

- 

District  of 

Columbia 

4 

- 

- 

1 

3 

Maryland 

29 

3 

9 

2 

15 

Pennsylvania 

115 

17 

23 

26 

49 

Virginia 

34 

10 

7 

3 

14 

West  Virginia 

14 

3 

1 

- 

10 

Region  IV 

(259) 

(27) 

(99) 

(21) 

(112) 

Alabama 

19 

5 

8 

2 

4 

Florida 

32 

2 

9 

3 

18 

Georgia 

35 

1 

8 

3 

23 

Kentucky 

24 

8 

5 

1 

10 

Mississippi 

32 

- 

29 

2 

1 

North  Carolina 

56 

5 

4 

6 

41 

South  Carolina 

20 

2 

9 

- 

9 

Tennessee 

41 

4 

27 

4 

6 
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Appendix  Table  1  (continued) 

A  Breakdown  of  the  Universe  of  Certificated  Workshops 

by  Category  and  by  States  Within  each  Region 

Total,  All 

Workshop  Category 

Mentally  111/ 

Work  Activities 

Region  and  State 

Categories 

Mentally  Retarded     General 

Blind 

Center 

Region  V 

(441) 

(HI)                         (97) 

(17) 

(216) 

Illinois 

134 

51                            19 

3 

61 

Indiana 

61 

22                            10 

2 

27 

Michigan 

64 

10                            15 

- 

39 

Minnesota 

34 

10                              9 

3 

12 

Ohio 

103 

7-                          25 

7 

64 

Wisconsin 

45 

11                            19 

2 

13 

Region  VI 

(97) 

(20)                         (33) 

(17) 

(27) 

Arkansas 

18 

10                              7 

1 

- 

Louisiana 

17 

1                              6 

2 

8 

New  Mexico 

8 

1                              2 

2 

3 

Oklahoma 

15 

1                              6 

1 

7 

Texas 

39 

7                            12 

9 

Region  VII 

(130) 

(24)                         (23) 

(7) 

(76) 

Iowa 

27 

6                              9 

- 

12 

Kansas 

26 

4                              5 

5 

12 

Missouri 

53 

12                              5 

2 

34 

Nebraska 

24 

2                              4 

- 

18 

Region  VIII 

(62) 

(6)                         (19) 

(3) 

(34) 

Colorado 

29 

3                              9 

1 

16 

Montana 

5 

1 

- 

4 

North  Dakota 

3 

0 

South  Dakota 

8 

1 

Utah 

12 

1 

Wyoming 

5 

1 

- 

4 

Region  ]X 

(145) 

(17)                         (44) 

(7) 

(77) 

Arizona 

13 

2                              5 

1 

5 

California 

122 

13                            34 

5 

70 

Guam 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Hawaii 

8 

2                              3 

1 

2 

Nevada 

2 

2 

- 

- 

Region  X 

(77) 

(24)                         (23) 

(3) 

(27) 

Idaho 

7 

3                              2 

- 

2 

Oregon 

31 

8                              9 

2 

12 

Washington 

36 

13                            11 

1 

11 

Alaska 

3 

1 

- 

2 
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Appendix  Table  4 

Distribution  Shifts,  in  Percents 

Among  Workshop  Types  from  Prestudy  (1973) 

to  Current  Study  (1974-1975) 


Type 

1973 
All 

(DOLV, 

RWP- 

Projected  1974- 
All      RWP 

■75 

Shift 
All       RWP 

MI/MR 

18 

35 

25 

49 

+7 

+14 

Blind 

7 

15 

7 

14 

-1 

-    1 

General 

25 

50 

19 

37 

-G 

-13 

WAC 

49 

— 

49 

— 

0 

— 

a/  Regular  Workshop  Program  (RWP) 
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Appendix  Table  5 

Principal  Secondary  Disability  at  Entry 
by  Sex  and  Primary  Disability  at  Entry 


PF IHASY     OISABll ITY    A 

• tNTPY 

AB- 
SENCE/ 

AMPUT- 

DISAB- 

ATloN 

MENTAL 

MENTAL 

MENTAL 

ILITY 

HEAR- 

OF 

OR 

DRUG 

RE- 

RE- 

CIR- 

RES- 

UN- 

VISUAL 

ING 

CRTHO- 

MAJOR/ 

EMO- 

OR   AL- 

TAR 0- 

IARD- 

CULAT- 

PIRAT- 

KNOWN/ 

SECONDARY 

TOTAL 

|N- 

IN- 

PEOIC 

CERE- 

MINOR 

TIONAL 

COHOL 

ATION 

AT  ION 

ORY 

ORY 

OTHER 

UN- 

DP ABILITY 

SAM- 
PLED 

SEX 

PAIR- 
Hf  Nl 

PAIR- 

«hl 

01  S- 

CROERS 

BRAL 
PALSY 

MEM- 
BERS 

ois- 

OROERS 

AOUIC- 
I  I  UN 

'EDCCA- 

BLL"' 

•TRAIN- 
ABLE" 

DIS- 
ORDERS 

01  S- 

OROERS 

DIS- 
ORDERS 

DETER- 

AT ENTRY 

f'eMaI.1:  male 

MINED. 

TOTAL    RESPONDENTS 


NO   SECONDARY 
OISABLILITY 


UNKNOWN 
NO   ANSWIK 


8898 
100.0 


3253 

36.6 


1331 

IS.O 


32,2 
3.6 


3955         4878 

100.0       100.0 


1490 
37.7 


585 
14.8 


148 

3.7 


1732 
35.5 


746 
15.3 


174 
3.6 


924 
UO.O 


388 

42.0 


123 
13.3 


102 

100.0 


20 
19.6 


431 

100.0 


151 

35.0 


76 
17.6 


12 
2.8 


256 

100.0 


25 

52.1 


1 

2.1 


1645 

100.0 


665 
40.4 


2  70 
16.4 


85 
5.2 


220 

100.0 


97 
44.1 


27 
12.3 


12 
5.5 


2614 

100.0 


955 
36.5 


352 
13.5 


2076  141 

100.0      100.0 


743 
35.8 


384 
18.5 


33 

100.0 


16 

48.5 


100.0       100.0 


•7 

24.5 


48 
13.5 


24 
45.3 


12 

22.6 


TOTAL    ANSWERING 


VISUAL    IMPAIRMENT 
IPSA    100    SERIES) 

HEARING     IMPAIRMENT 
IPSA    200    SERIFS) 

ORTHOPEDIC    DISORDERS 
IRS  A    300    SERIES, 
fXCfPI    AMPUIATIPN 
ANO    C.P.I 

CEREBRAL    PALSY 


3986 

00.0 

17  32 

100.0 

2226 
100.0 

380 
100.0 

68 
100.0 

192 

100.0 

193 

100.0 

20 
100.0 

625 

100.0 

84 
100.0 

1233 

100.0 

880 
100.0 

72 

100.0 

13 

100.0 

215 

100.0 

11 

100.0 

244 
6.1 

116 
6.7 

126 
5.7 

10 
14.7 

12 
6.3 

6 
3.1 

2 
10.0 

21 
3.4 

3 

3.6 

82 
6.7 

87 
9.9 

6 
8.3 

3 
23.1 

10 
4.7 

2 
18.2 

196 

4.9 

90 
5.2 

105 
4.7 

42 
11.1 

9 
4.7 

13 

6.7 

18 
2.9 

3 
3.6 

61 
4.9 

45 
5.1 

4 
1.9 

1 

9.1 

437 

11. 0 

175 
10.1 

260 
11.7 

41 
10.8 

3 

4.4 

13 

6.7 

1 

5.0 

56 

9.0 

16 

19.0 

143 
11.6 

133 
15.1 

11 
15.3 

2 
15.4 

15 

7.0 

3 
27.3 

185 
4.6 

88 
5.1 

96 
4.3 

5 
1.3 

3 
4.4 

3 
1.6 

5 

.8 

76 
6.2 

90 
10.2 

2 
.9 

1 

9.1 

ABSENCE /AMPUTATION 
OF     KAJJR/MINOE     M'MB- 
ERS    IRSA    400    SERIES) 

MENTAL     ER    EMOTIONAL 
OISTPDERS    IRSA    500 
SERIES,     EXCEPT     Al  CH- 
OLISM.    ORUG    ADOICT- 
10N    C    MENTAL     RETARD- 
ATION) 

druo  iv   alcohol 
addiction 

menial  setaroation- 
•educable:" 

mental  retardat  ion- 
Etkainarle" 

CIRCULATORY  DISORD- 
ERS ICARDIAC/STRuKf 
DIABETES.  RHEUMATIC 
r-EVFR,  ETC.) 

RESPIRATORY  DISORD- 
ERS II. R.,  EMPHYSEMA 

ric.) 


uihi  r  nisoRot  rs 


1 

1.4 


800 
20.1 


455 

20.4 


56 
^.7 


5 

25.0 


399 
32.4 


165 
18.8 


110 
2.8 

34 
2.0 

76 
3.4 

12 
3.2 

1 
1.5 

7 
3.6 

65 
10.4 

7 

.6 

2 
.2 

3 

4.2 

1 
7.7 

12 
5.6 

554 
13.9 

238 
13.7 

313 
14.1 

96 
25.3 

17 
25.0 

59 

30.7 

73 
37.8 

4 
20.0 

226 
36.2 

4 
4.8 

1 
.1 

10 
13.9 

2 
15.4 

60 
27.9 

2 
18.2 

126 
3.2 

58 
3.3 

67 

3.0 

16 
4.2 

t 
8.8 

5 

2.6 

95 

18.1 

38 
6.1 

3 
.2 

23 

10.7 

252 
6.  1 

130 
7.5 

118 
5.3 

40 
10.5 

3 
4.4 

21 
10.9 

2 
1.0 

3 

15.0 

52 
8.3 

6 
7.1 

72 
5.8 

43 

4.9 

1 

7.7 

9 
4.2 

58 
1.5 

27 
1.6 

29 
1.3 

8 
2.1 

1 
1.5 

4 
2.1 

15 
2.4 

3 
3.6 

13 
1.1 

4 
.5 

6 
8.3 

4 
1.9 

1002 
25.1 

437 
2  5.2 

561 
25.2 

58 
15.3 

11 
16.2 

27 
14.1 

29 

15.0 

5 
25.0 

125 
20.0 

9 
10.7 

374 

3&.> 

308 
35.0 

17 
23.6 

3 
2  3.1 

34 
13.8 

2 
18.2 
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Appendix  Table  6 

Number  of  Problems  at  Time  of  Entry 
by  Sex  and  Primary  Disability  at  Entry 


PRIMAhY     CISABILIlY    AT     ENTRY 


M'MHKH  OK 
PHOI1  I.K.MS 

AT  KNTItY 


!OT*L    RtSPQNOENTS 


NCI     APPLICABLE 


15   ANU    OVtt* 


T<>TM 
8AM- 
PI.KI) 


VISUAL 

l«- 

PAIrt- 

XEM 


HI  AR- 
INC 
!»- 

PA1K- 


CRTHO- 

PICIC 

015- 

ORCtRS 


100.  J 


3V55 

100.0 


*87e 

100.0 


924 
ICO.  0 


10  2 

100.0 


431 

100.0 


2  56 

100. O 


A6- 

SENLE/ 

AHPUT- 

OISAB- 

AT  ION 

HENTAL 

MENTAL 

MENTAL 

Of 

o« 

DRUli 

RE- 

RE- 

CIR- 

RtS- 

MAJOR/ 

FKO- 

OH    AL- 

TARO- 

TARO- 

ULAT- 

PIRAT- 

*  INCH 

T IUNAL 

CLE-CL 

AI  IUK 

AT  IUN 

O-IY 

OR  V 

OTHER 

MLM- 

ois- 

AOCIC- 

KDl CA- 

•fP' I    .- 

OIS- 

OIS- 

OIS- 

OET EK- 

bfcPS 

ORLERS 

r  ion 

BLE" 

A:a" 

CRUERS 

OfrOtRS 

0«OEkS 

MINEO. 

48 

164) 

220 

261* 

2076 

1*1 

13 

3J5 

10O.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

t 
• 

100.0 

100.0 

130.0 

1 
.3 

100.0 

TOTAL     ANSWERING                           8693 
100.0 

3954 

100.0 

4674 

100.0 

921 

loo.  o 

102 
100.0 

431 

100.0 

256 

100. 0 

48 

100.0 

1645 

loo. a 

220 
100.0 

2614 

100.0 

2075 

100.0 

141 

100.0 

33 

100.0 

354 

100.0 

53 

130.0 

NONL 

2909 
32.7 

1402 
35.5 

1480 

30.4 

283 
30.7 

14 
13.7 

88 
20.4 

17 
6.6 

10 
20.8 

833 

50.6 

106 
48.2 

941 
36.  0 

430 
20.7 

37 
26.2 

17 
51.5 

99 
28.0 

34 
64.2 

I 

2870 
32.  3 

1234 
31.2 

1616 
33.2 

312 
33.9 

49 

48.0 

116 
2o.9 

50 
19.5 

12 
25.0 

544 
33.1 

93 
42.3 

923 
35.3 

564 
28.1 

44 
31.2 

8 
24.2 

123 

34.  7 

12 
22.6 

2 

1341 
15.  1 

547 
13.8 

783 
16.  1 

155 

16.6 

22 
21.6 

55 
12.8 

27 
10.5 

5 

10.4 

150 
9.1 

14 
6.4 

385 

14.7 

440 
21.2 

21 

14.9 

3 

9.  1 

61 
W.2 

i 
5.7 

3 

603 

e.t 

261 
6.6 

34  1 
7.0 

6(1 
7.* 

10 

9.8 

47 

10.9 

19 

7.» 

8 
16.7 

56 
3.4 

4 
1.8 

140 
5.4 

214 

10.3 

12 
1.3 

24 
6.6 

1 
1.1 

4 

334 

3.8 

146 

3.  7 

187 

3c  8 

32 

3.5 

4 
3.9 

26 
6.0 

24 

9.* 

4 
8.3 

28 
1.7 

2 

.9 

90 
3.4 

97 
4.7 

9 
6.4 

2 
6.1 

15 
4.2 

1 
1.9 

5 

293 

3=  3 

lie 
2.H 

1  73 

3=5 

2» 
3.0 

1 
1.0 

29 
s6.  7 

ii 
9.0 

1 
2.1 

16 

1.0 

1 
.5 

63 

2.4 

122 

5.9 

2 
1.4 

1 

3.0 

5 

1.4 

1 
1.9 

t 

232 
2.6 

101 
2.7 

125 
2.6 

IS 

1.6 

20 
4.6 

28 
10.9 

3 

6.3 

12 

34 
1.3 

107 
5.2 

T 

5.0 

1 

3.0 

5 

1.4 

r 

ue 

1.3 

5S 
1.5 

1.2 

12 
1.3 

20 

4.6 

IS 

3 
6.  3 

.  | 

15 
.6 

39 

1.9 

4 
2.8 

1 

3.0 

4 
1.1 

& 

.8 

26 

.7 

8 
.9 

I 

1.0 

9 

2.1 

11 

4.3 

1 

2.  1 

8 

.3 

21 
1.0 

2 
1.4 

5 
1.4 

9 

J6 

20 

4 

I 

3 

9 

5 

5 
1.4 

.  + 

.5 

.4 

1.0 

.7 

J. 5 

•' 

.2 

.4 

10 

36 

.4 

IV 

.5 

2 
.2 

5 
1.2 

11 

».3 

1 
2.1 

.1 

5 

.2 

5 
.2 

1 
.7 

3 

.8 

1 

1.9 

11 

17 

5 

1! 

6 

2 

2 

4 

2 
.6 

.2 

.1 

.  1 

1.4 

.6 

.1 

.2 

u 

20 
.2 

5 
.1 

1 
.1 

6 
1.4 

11 

4.  3 

I 
.1 

1 
.3 

13 

14 
.2 

6 
.2 

.2 

1 

.2 

5 
2.0 

3 
.1 

3 
.1 

1 
.7 

1 
.3 

MEAN 
BASE 


1.60 
8693 


1.65 

=.67* 


1.  5  3 
921 


1.56 
102 


2.7i 
431 


4.  57 
256 


3954         =.67*  921  102  431  256  48  1645 

2.013       2.021        1.613       1.431       2.840       3.472       2.«91       1.190 


1.27 

2.12 

2.05 

1.21 

1.80 

2614 

2075 

141 

"    33 

354 

114       1.596      2.067      2.430       1.863      2.355       l.!>o3 


•    LESS    THAN    J. 35    PEMI.ENI 
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Appendix  Table  7 
Number  of  Problems  at  Entry  by  Current  Status 


C     U     K     A     i     H     I 


STATUS 


KUMHKK  OF 
PHOM.KMS 

it>ta  i. 

SAMI'I.KD 

TOTAL 

P.ESPOW0ENTS 

aass 

100.0 

UNKNOWN 

i 

.1 

NCI    APPLICABLE 

TOTAL 

ANSwtHING 

8893 
100.0 

NONE 

2904 
32.7 

1 

2(70 
32.) 

2 

1941 
15.1 

3 

*  03 
6.8 

4 

334 
3.6 

5 

293 

HOOK 

TAAN-     ACIIV-        EVAL-  TEAK- 

SIT-  IT1IS      UEl/  INATEO       TERW- 

TA-  EVAL./      IN  AT  El>  NO 

AINtt  TAAIN.       CTHtR       OTHER    ANSWER 


SHEL 

TEAEO       10NAL    CENTER 
CL IENT    CLIENT    CLIENT 


232 
2.6 


118 
1.3 


«f 

.a 


20 
.2 


I* 
.2 


1*55 
100.0 

1016 
100.0 

2233 

100.0 

1267 

100.0 

571 
100.0 

2009 

100.0 

2 
.1 

2 
.2 

1 

• 

100.0       100.0 


1633 

1016 

2233 

1285 

578 

2008 

34 

46 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

364 

399 

46a 

♦  8  3 

254 

689 

29 

2i 

34.1 

39.3 

20. a 

37.6 

43.9 

34.3 

33.7 

30.0 

336 

33L 

637 

423 

179 

696 

16 

12 

32.4 

34.3 

29.2 

32.9 

31.0 

34.7 

29.6 

26.1 

236 

122 

430 

177 

54 

270 

3 

7 

13.3 

12.0 

20.0 

13. a 

9.3 

13.4 

9.3 

13.2 

ioa 

37 

216 

60 

32 

107 

3 

6.3 

3.6 

9.6 

6.2 

5.5 

5.3 

6.5 

36 

34 

104 

49 

17 

73 

1 

3.4 

3.3 

4.6 

3.8 

2.9 

3.6 

1.9 

40 

la 

132 

26 

19 

35 

2 

1 

2.4 

i.e 

5.9 

2.0 

3.3 

2.7 

3.7 

2.Z 

39 

13 

99 

23 

8 

47 

I 

2.4 

1.3 

4.4 

1.8 

1.4 

2.3 

1.9 

27 

a 

42 

8 

7 

26 

1.6 

.a 

1.9 

.6 

1.2 

1.3 

12 

7 

28 

7 

2 

11 

.7 

.7 

1.2 

.5 

.3 

.5 

9 

13 

2 

3 

9 

.3 

.7 

.2 

.5 

.4 

1 

3 

18 

2 

1 

9 

.1 

.3 

.a 

.2 

.2 

.4 

3 

3 

3 

1 

5 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

1 

a 

2 

9 

.1 

.4 

.2 

.4 

1 

10 

1 

2 

.1 

.4 

1 

.2 

.1 

MEAN 
BASE 


1.60 
8893 


1.49 
1653 


1.22 
1016 


2.ZZ 
2253 


1.31 
1285 


1.25 

578 


1.51 

2008 


85        .a? 

54  46 

1.866       1.632       2.340       1. 70S       1.827       2.025       1.365       1.128 
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Appendix  Table  41 
Source  of  Referral  by  Workshop  Type  and  Size 


*IZE  OF  WORKSHOPS  FOR 

MENTAL  ILU.ES/ 
MENTAL  RETARDATION 


8IZE  OF  WORK- 
SHOP FOR  THE 

BLIND 


SIZE  OF  WORKSHOPS 

GENERAL 


80URCE  OF  REFERRAL 


TO-    30    OR       31-       61- 
TAL       L'FSS      60       100 


10U    TO-    30   W     31    t    TO-    30    OB 
OVER    TAL       LESS    OVER    TAL      LESS 


8IZE  OF 
■  WORK  ACTIVTTIF-S  CPNTF.RS, 
61-    1011    TO-    30    OB       31-      61-    101C 
100      OVEB    TAL       LESS      60      100      OVER 


TOTAI     RESPONDENTS 


NO    ANSWER 


TOTAL    ANSWERING 


EAMILV    OP    ERIENOS 


PRIVATE    N.O./ 
PSYCHIATRIST 

PRIVATF    HOSPITAL/ 
CLINIC 

PUBLIC    HOSPITAL/ 
CLINIC 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCA- 
TIONAL REHABILITATION 

STATE  AGENCIES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE 
PPOGOAM 

CORRECTION   FACILITY 


VOLUNTARY    SOCIAL 
SERVICE 

S  CHOTpL/  EOUC  AT  I0NAL 

insti  tut i  on 
outrfach  program 

employer 

labor  or  trade  union 


OTHER    PRIVATE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


OTHER    PUBLIC 
AGENCIES 


ee<>s 

100.0 


S<»6 
A. 5 


849* 
100.0 


328 
3.9 


491 

S.I 


52 

.6 

70 


S39 


4321 
91.1 


632 
7.5 


2.2 


7*6 

8*8 


6 
.1 


229 

2.7 


*26 

5.0 


3827       279       922    116*    1*62       T86      273       513    2183       230       495      619      819    2039       321       396      **;      8TT 

100. 0100. 01 00. 01 00. 01 00. 0100.  0100.0100.  0100.0100.  0100.0100.0100.0100.0100.0100.0100.0100.0 

66  23         13  A         26         95  *         22         |9         50 

3.0      9.2      2.6         .6       3.2      *.T       1.2      5.6      A. 3       5.7 


146 

3.8 


2.5 

3 

1.1 


1* 
1.5 


27 
2.3 


98         87         33  5* 

6.7    11.  1    12.1     10.5 


10 
1.1 


10 
1.3 


8 

1.6 


2 
.3 


3662       269       898    1133    1362       689      238      451    2108       227       480      613      788    193*       31*       372      *23       825 

100  .0100. 0100. 0100.  01 00. 01 00.  01 00.  0100.  01 00.  0100.  01 00.  01 00.  01 00.  0100.  01 00.  01 00. 0100. 0100.0 


89 
2.4 


263 
T.2 


20 
.5 


13 

4.8 


21 
2.3 


22         62 

8.2      6.9 


2 

.7 


23 
2.0 


66 
7.6 


32         52  30 

2.3       7.5    12.6 


74       130 
8.2    11.5 


6.8 


116 

8.5 


24 
3.5 


8 
1.2 


373         53 

10.2    19.7 


2045       120       507       599       819         47 


15 

6.3 


1.7 


22 

♦  .9 


159         52         5*         29         2* 
7.5    22.9    11.3      *.7      3.0 


23 

1.2 


1.0      1.1       1.9       1.0 


71 
3.4 


12         23 
5.3      *.  8 


9        27 
1.5      3.4 


139         33         AA         *1 
7.2    10.5    11. S      9.7 


71  9 

3.*      A.O 


1,9 


1 
.2 


6 
1.0 


37 

6.0 


10 
1.3 


17  T 

.9      2.2 


17 
5.6 


1 
.3 


21 
2.5 


21 
2.5 


16       387 
2.0    20.0 


Ml         7*         18       2*7 
.3    19.9      *.3    29.9 


3*    1*31  97       302      458      57*       766         99       136      22*       307 


«vy.j  i«u         71/)  ?•¥•*         ai-w  •.  f  13  3*      l»Jl  f  t  3U<         450         3  f*  C66  99  136         22^         307 

55.8  **.6  56.5  52.9  60.1   6.8   5.5   7.5  67.9  *2.7  62.9  7*.T  72.8  39.6  31.5  36.6  53.0  37.2 


87 
2.* 


*06 
11.1 


10 
3.7 


28 
3.  I 


18 
2.0 


25   *76   151   325 
1.8  69.1  63.*  72.1 


3.6   2.2   A. 8 


10    37 
1.6   *.7 


20    39 
1.8   2.9 


2 
.2 


7 
.6 


18   110   165 
6.7  12.2  1*.6 


97     7 
2.6   2.6 


2.8 


1*8 

4.0 


17    37 
6.3   4.1 


33 

2.9 


45 

4.0 


3 
.2 


19 
1.4 


113 

8.3 


32 
2.3 


19 

2.8 


18 

2.6 


1.2 
2 


16 

2.3 


11 
1.6 


3 

l."3 


3 
2.1 


16 
3.5 


13 
2.9 


7 
1.6 


2 
.* 


2* 
1  .* 

16 
.8 

6 
.3 

79 
3.7 


3.1   1.3 
2     9 


7    58 

1.6   2.8 


6    81 
1.3   3.8 


3 

1.3 


2 

.9 


22 

9.7 


7 
3.1 


1.9 


7 
1.5 


6 
1.3 


8.1 


2 
.3 


22 
3.6 


19 
3.1 


14 
1.8 


10 
.5 


51 

2.6 


16 
5.1 


13 
3.3 


1.1 

57 


13 
3.1 


1.1 
5 


5.5  12.*  10. S  15.3  10.6  12.5 


2 
.3 


11 

1.* 


58    13     8    20 

3.0   *.  1   2.2   A.T 


15    20 
2.*   2.5 


180    38 
9.3  12.1 


29    AS 

7.8  10.6 


2 
.2 


17 
2.1 


68 
8.2 


•  LESS  THAN  0.03  PER.CIN 
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Appendix  Table  42 

Person/Organization  Paying  Major  Portion  of  Services  and  Programs 
by  Sex  and  Primary  Disability  at  Entry 


PHHAMY    DISABILITY    AT     ENTRY 


TOTAL     FEMALE     MALE 


AB- 
SENCE/ 

AMPUT- 
ATIPN 
HE»R-  CF 

VISUAL  ING       0RTHO-  NAJCP/ 

IN-  IB-       PEDIC  CtHE-    M|W« 

PAIR-        PAIR-        OIS-  B*AL  NFM- 

MENI  MENT        ORJERS       PALSY        BERS 


MENTAL  MENTAL  CENTAL 

OR  ORUG         Rf-  RF- 

EMC-      OR    AL-    TARO-  TARO- 

TIONAL    CCHOL       AT  ION  A I  I  ON 

OIS-       AOCIC-'tCUCA-  "TRAIN 

OHOERS       HON         IJI.E"  ABLE" 


01SAB- 
II  ITY 
C1R-         RES-  UN- 

CULAT-    PIRAT-  KNOWN/ 

ORY  ORY  OTHER  UN- 

OIS-         OIS-  OIS-    DETER- 

OROERS    OROERS    ORDERS    MINED. 


lOTAL    RESPdNOENTS 


8898 
100.0 


25? 
2.8 


3955 

100.0 


4878 
100.0 


157 
3.2 


92* 

100.0 


67 
7.3 


102 

100.0 


431 

100.0 


2  56 

100.0 


48 

100.0 


1645 

100. J 


220 

100.0 


2614 

100.0 


45 
1.7 


2076 

100.0 


39 
1.9 


141 

1OO.0 


33 

100.0 


355 

100.0 


NOT    APPLICABLE 


NO   ANSWER 

198 
2.2 

67 
1.7 

130 
2.7 

97 
10.5 

2 
2.0 

15 

3.5 

3 

1.2 

3 

6.3 

13 

.8 

14 

6.4 

27 

1.0 

8 

.4 

5 
3.5 

3 

9.1 

6 
1.7 

2 
3.8 

TOTAL    ANSWERING 

844  8 
100.0 

3793 

100.0 

4591 

100.0 

760 

100.0 

96 
100.0 

397 

100.0 

247 

100.0 

42 

100.0 

1596 
100.0 

194 

100.0 

2542 

100.0 

2029 
100.0 

133 

100.0 

28 
100. 0 

340 

100.0 

44 
100.0 

SELF 

155 
1.8 

29 

.8 

126 
2.7 

18 
2.4 

3 
1.1 

14 
3.5 

1 

2.4 

26 
1.6 

60 
30.9 

IS 
.6 

6 
.3 

2 
1.5 

7 
2.1 

3 

6.8 

FAMILY 

246 
2.9 

126 
3.3 

118 
2.6 

1 
.1 

14 
3.5 

3 

1.2 

24 
1.5 

71 
2.8 

113 
5.6 

5 

3.8 

11 
3.2 

4 
9.1 

PRIVATE     INSUREO    PLAN 

9 
.1 

2 
.1 

7 
.2 

2 
.5 

1 
.1 

2 
1.0 

1 

• 

2 
1.5 

1 
.3 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCA- 
TIONAL nKHAlilLITATlON 

4219 
49.9 

1924 
50.7 

2254 
49.1 

88 
11.6 

56 
58.3 

264 

66.5 

148 
59.9 

27 

64.3 

958 
60.0 

82 
42.3 

1492 
58.7 

739 
36.4 

96 
72.2 

24 
85.7 

227 
66.8 

18 

40.9 

STATE  AGENCIES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

485 
5.7 

177 
4.7 

302 

6.6 

430 
56.6 

4 
4.2 

2 
.5 

1 

2.4 

13 

.8 

2 

1.0 

17 
.7 

9 
.4 

3 
2.3 

1 
.3 

3 

6.8 

PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE 

48  5 
5.7 

238 

6.3 

247 
5.4 

13 
1.7 

2 
2.1 

12 

3.0 

10 
4,0 

73 

4.6 

2 
1.0 

181 
7.1 

176 
8.7 

2 
7.1 

11 
3.2 

3 
6.8 

SOCIAL    SECURITY/ 
MEDICARE 

85 
1.0 

47 
1.2 

38 

.8 

4 
.5 

9 
2.3 

3 
1.2 

38 
2.4 

4 
.2 

19 
.9 

3 
2.3 

2 

.6 

3 

6.8 

MEOICAIO 

10 
.1 

7 
.2 

3 
.1 

1 
.4 

1 
.1 

4 
.2 

4 
.2 

WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION 

3 
• 

1 

• 

2 

• 

1 
• 

1 
.8 

1 
.3 

VETERAN'S 
ADMINISTRATION 

46 
.5 

3 

.1 

43 
.9 

2 
.3 

2 
.5 

27 
1.7 

7 
3.6 

2 
.1 

5 

.2 

1 
.3 

MFNTAL    HEALTH 
PROGRAM 

851 

10. 1 

392 

10.3 

456 
9.9 

6 
.8 

3 
3.1 

4 
1.0 

25 

10.1 

2 
4.8 

182 
11.4 

7 
3.6 

258 
10.1 

343 
16.9 

2 

1.5 

16 
4.7 

3 
6.1 

AOOICT    OR    ALCOHOLIC 
REHABILITATION 

PROGRAM 

5 
.1 

S 

.1 

1 
.1 

4 
2.1 

SERVICES    PROVIOED    AT 
NO   COST    TO    CLIfcNT    UR 
THIRO    PARTY 

1718 
20.3 

777 

20.5 

929 

20.2 

183 
24.1 

26 
27.1 

68 
17.1 

56 
22.7 

11 
26.2 

241 
15.1 

24 
12.4 

452 
17.8 

575 
28.3 

19 
14.3 

2 

7.1 

54 
15.9 

7 
15.9 

SERVICES    CHARGEO    TO 
RtO    OH    OTHER    EXPER- 
IMENTAL   PKOGRAM 

17 
.2 

8 
.2 

9 
.2 

10 
1.3 

1 
1.0 

2 
.5 

1 
.1 

1 
.5 

2 
.1 

SUPPLEMENTAL 
SECURITY     INCOME 


114 
1.3 


52 
1.1 


1 
1.0 


39 

1.9 


•   LESS    THAN   0.05   M»CENl 
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Appendix  Table  43 
Others  Paying  for  Services  and  Programs  by  Sex  and  Primary  Disability  at  Entry 


TOTAL    FEMALE 


VISUAL 
IN- 
i      PAH- 
MALE       KENT 


TUTAL    RESPONDENTS 

UNKNOWN 

NOT     APPLICABLE 

NONE 

TOTAL  ANSWERING 

SELF 

FAMILY 

PRIVATE     INSURED    PLAN 


DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCA- 
TIONAL REHABILITATION 

STATE  AGENCIES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE 


SOCIAL     SECURITY/ 
MtOICARE 


WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION 

VETERAN** 
ADMINISTRATION 

MENTAL    HEALTH 
PROGRAM 

ADDICT    OR    ALCOHOLIC 
REHABIL  ITATION 
PROGRAM 


8898 
100.  a 


1<J6 
2.2 


94 
L.I 


672  8 
75.6 


1883 

100.0 


270 
14.) 


21 
1.1 


313 
16.6 


28 
1„5 


231 
12.3 


92 
4.9 


53 

■5  =  8 


225 
11.9 


3955 

100.0 


a; 

2.1 


3S 
1.0 


2974 
75.2 


861 

100.0 


20 
2.3 


125 
14.5 


S2 


144 
16.7 


15 
1.7 


118 
13.7 


37 
4o  3 


33 

3.8 


103 
12.0 


4478 
100.0 


it* 
2.3 


56 
Rol 


3704 
75.9 


1007 
100.0 


28 
2,8 


145 
14.4 


149 
16.8 


112 
11.1 


5$ 
5.5 


20 


7 


121 
12.0 


2 
.2 


924 
100.0 


815 
88.2 


101 

100.0 


5 

5.0 


16 
15.8 


16 
15.8 


?o9 


4 
4.Q 


HEAR- 
ING     ORT HO- 
IK-      PEOIC 
PAIR-      DIS- 
MENT       ORDERS 


CERE- 
BRAL 
PALSY 


AB- 
SENCE/ 

AMPUT- 
ATION MENTAL         MENTAL  MENTAL 

OE  OR  DRUG         RE-  df_ 

MAJOR/  EMO-  OR    AL-    TARO-  TAAO- 

M1NOR  TIONAL  COMOL       AT  ION  AT  ION 

KEN-  OIS-  A0OIC--EOUCA-  'TRAIN 

BERS  ORDERS  TION         BLE"  ABLE" 


102 
100.0 


8 
8.0 


2 
2,0 


87 
85.3 


12 

100.0 


1 

9o3 


3 

25.0 


6 
50.0 


431 

100.0 


s 

1.2 


1 
o7 


370 
85.8 


53 

100.0 


1 

1.9 


1 
1.9 


11 
20.8 


2 

5,6 


8  =  9 


256 

100.0 


2 
.8 


184 
71.9 


61 

100.0 


7 
11.  5 


1 
P .« 


11 
18.0 


I 


5 

%o  2 


CIR- 
CULAT- 
ORY 
DIS- 
ORDERS 


DISAB- 
ILITY 
UN- 
KNOWN/ 
ORV         OTHER         UM- 
OIS-  OIS-   DETER- 

OROERS   ORDERS   Ml  N£o. 


RES- 
PIRAT- 


48 

100.0 


40 
83.3 


4 
50.0 


1 
12.5 


8 
12.5 


1645 

100.0 


29 
8.5 


30 
1.8 


1194 
72.6 


397 
100.0 


19 
4.8 


31 
7.8 


58 

14.6 


57 
14.4 


20 
5oO 


1 


1 

.9 


54 

13.6 


220 

100.0 


5 

2.3 


156 
70.9 


I 

8.8 


2 
3.6 


14.3 


1 
1.8 


2614 

100.0 


1970 
73.4 


562 

100.0 


7 
1.2 


85 

15.1 


f 
8.2 


103 
18.3 


67 
11.9 


24 
4.4 


10 
1.8 


73 
13.0 


1 
.2 


2076 
100.0 


67 
3.2 


27 
1.3 


1439 
69.3 


543 

100.0 


10 

lot 


129 
23.8 


9 

So7 


94 
17.3 


5 

.9 


61 
11.2 


8* 
3.5 


IS 
2.* 


1 
.2 


78 
14.4 


141 

100.0 


2 
1.4 


3 
2«,1 


114 

80.9 


22 

100.0 


33 

100.0 


24 
78.8 


7 
100.0 


355 

100.0 


10 
2.8 


293 
82.5 


S3 

100.0 


2 
3.8 


1 
1.9 


40 
73.J 


51 


10 


100.0      100.0 


1 

4.5 


1 
4.5 


5 
22.7 


5 

22. T 


2 

9SS 


1 
4*J 


1 

2.0 


8 
15.7 


7 
13.7 


4 
7.8 


3 
3.9 


3 
3.9 


2 

20.0 


1 
10.0 


8  1 

15.7        10.0 


I 
10.0 


SERVICES    PBOVIOEO    AT 
NO   COST    TO    CLIENT 
OH     THIPO    PARTY 


613 
32.6 


262 
30.4 


340 
33.8 


13 
24.3 


28 
45.9 


168 
42.3 


39 
69.6 


149 

30.1 


133 

24.9 


7 

100.0 


StRVICES  CHARGED  TO 
RED  Ofc  OTHER  EXPER- 
IMENTAL   PROGRAM 


17 

.9 


83 

8.3 


5 
1.3 


2 
3.9 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
SECURITY  INCOME 


26 
1.4 


2 

.2 


10 
1.2 


1 
.1 


16 
1.6 


I 

8.0 


2 
3.8 


I 

12.3 


1 
.2 


1 
4.3 


4 
7.8 


2 

20.0 
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Appendix  Table  55 

Types  of  Follow-Up  Procedures  by  Number 
and  Percent  of  Organizations  Reporting  Each  Type 


Type  of 
Follow- Up 

Number  of 
Organizations 

Percent  of        , 
~         ....       a/ 
Organizations— 

Mail 

82 

20 

Telephone 

168 

42 

Job  or  home  visit 

199 

49 

Employer  check 

222 

55 

Any  one  or  more 

methods       281 

70 

a/ 


Adds  to  more  than  100  percent  due  to  multiple  responses, 


Appendix  Table  56 

Number  of  Organizations 

Following  Up  Clients  at  Various  Time  Periods, 

by  Type  of  Follow -Up 


Number  of  Organizations 


Type  of  Follow -Up 


First 
Month 


2  to  6 
Months 


6  to  12 

Months 


1  Year 
or  More 


Mail  to  client 

48 

48 

34 

29 

Telephone  to  client 

120 

105 

62 

38 

Home  or  job  visit 

177 

158 

84 

53 

Employer  check 

191 

178 

88 

55 
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Appendix  Table  60 

Average  Duration      and  Utilization  Rate      of  Supplementary 
Programs  in  Percents,  and  Total  Number  of  Sampled  Workshops 
Responding  in  Each  Category 


Programs 

Total 

Sampled 

Responding 

Average     , 
Duration 

Total 

Sampled 

Responding 

Average 
Utilization 
Rate^7 

Occupational  therapy 

2 

40.00 

6 

.93 

Physical  therapy 

4 

24.25 

6 

1.00 

Psychotherapy 

18 

29.50 

22 

.79 

Social  casework  and 
social  services 

62 

36.72 

82 

.79 

Remedial  education  and 
adult  basic  education  (ABE) 

61 

29.57 

74 

.84 

Recreation  and  social 
programs 

59 

41.15 

71 

.80 

Inpatient  residential  care 

11 

59.81 

10 

.54 

Community  residential  care 

20 

45.55 

23 

.80 

a/ 

-  Expressed  in  weeklong  units. 

—  Ratio  of  caseload  to  capacity. 
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Appendix  Table  68 
Staff- Client  Ratio 


WORKSHOP  TYPE 


WORKSHOP  SIZE  (LESS  BLIND) 


STAFF-CLIENT  RATIO 


MENTAL 
ILLNESS/ 
MENTAL  MORK 

RE  TARD-  GEN-  ACTIVITIES 

AT  ION      BLINU         ERAL       CENTER 


30 
OR    LESS 


31-  61-         101    & 

60  100  OVER 


WORKSHOP  SIZE 
(BLIND  ONLY) 


30  31    t 

OR    LESS        OVER 


TOTAL    RESPONDENTS 
UNOETErtHINtl) 
TOTAL    ANSrftklN, 


161  52  92  95 

100.0      100.0      100.0      100.0 


19  10  15 

11.9  19.2  16.3 


9 

9.5 


1*3  42  77  86 

100.0      100.0      100.0      100.0 


81  95  80  92 

100.0      100.0      100.0      100.0 


7 

8.6 


M  5  17 

14.9  6.3         18.5 


74  82  75  75 

100.0       100.0      100.0      100.0 


28  24 

100.0      100.0 


6  4 

21.4         16.7 


22  2  0 

100.0       100.0 


0.01  -  0.09 
0.10  -  0.19 
0.20  -  0.29 
0.30  -  0.39 
0.40  -  0.49 
0.50  -  0.59 
0.60  -  0.69 
0.70  -  0.79 
0.80  -  0.69 
0.90  -  0.99 
1.00    AND    OVER 

MEDIAN  RATIO 


4 
2.8 

2 

4.8 

3 
3.9 

6 
7.0 

3 

4.1 

2 
2.4 

2 
2.7 

6 
8.0 

1 
4.5 

1 

5r0 

47 
32.9 

6 
14.3 

18 
23.* 

30 
34.9 

15 

20.3 

22 
26.8 

25 
33.3 

33 
44.0 

3 
13.6 

3 
15.0 

44 

30.8 

7 
16.7 

22 
28.6 

25 
29.1 

22 
29.7 

26 
31.7 

25 
33.3 

18 
24.0 

3 

13.6 

4 
20.0 

30 
21.0 

6 
14.3 

12 
15.6 

13 
15.1 

IS 

20.3 

18 

22.0 

13 
17.3 

9 

12.0 

3 
13.6 

3 

15.0 

8 

5.6 

4 
9.5 

6 
7.8 

4 
4.7 

8 
10,8 

6 
7.3 

2 
2.7 

2 
2.7 

3 

13.6 

1 

5.0 

4 
2.8 

5 
11.9 

5 
6.5 

4 
4.7 

5 

6.8 

3 
3.7 

2 
2.7 

3 

4.0 

2 
9.1 

3 

15.0 

3 
2.1 

3 

7.1 

3 
3.9 

1 
1.2 

2 
2.7 

2 
2.4 

2 
2.7 

1 

1.3 

3 
15.0 

3 
7.1 

3 
3.9 

2 
2.7 

1 
1.3 

2 
9.1 

1 
5.0 

2 
4.8 

1 
1.3 

1 
1.2 

1 
1.4 

1 
1.2 

2 
9.1 

2 
1.4 


.23 


9.5 


4 
5.2 


2 
2.3 


3 
A.  1 


1 
1.2 


2 
2.7 


2 
2.7 


.28 


3 
13.6 


.44 


1 

5.0 


.35 
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Appendix  Table  71 

Subcontracts  as  a  Proportion  of  Business  Income 
of  Workshops,  in  Numbers  and  Percents 

Proportion Number Percent 

Total  Reporting  384 

52  13. 54 

38  9.89 

25  6.51 

19  4.94 

14  3.64 

8  2.08 

10  2.60 

11  2.86 
16  4.16 
24  6.25 
45  11.71 

122  31. 77 
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Appendix  Table  74 

Percent  of  Total  Workshops  Having  Arrangements 

to  Provide  Services  to  Clients  of  Departments    of 

Public  Health/Mental  Health,   by  Type  of  Service, 

Type  of  Fee  Arrangement,   Disability  Type  and  Cell  Size. 


Type    of   Service 

Type  of  Fee 

Arrangement, 

Disability  Type 

and  Cell  Size 

Evaluation 

Training 

Sheltered 
Employment 

Work 
Activities 

Other 

Percent  of  total 
having  any 
arrangement 

21 

22 

25 

28 

11 

No  fee  arrangement 

7 

7 

9 

8 

4 

Unit  Fee 
arrangement 

5 

6 

5 

6 

2 

Retainer  fee 
arrangement 

7 

7 

9 

12 

3 

Both  unit  and 
retainer  fee 
arrangement 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Other 
arrangement 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Percent  of  total 
by  disability 
type  having 
arrangement: 

Mental  illness/ 
mental  retardation 

25 

27 

38 

34 

14 

Blind 

12 

12 

14 

0 

2 

General 

21 

22 

23 

17 

11 

Work  activity  center 

19 

18 

4 

44 

11 

Percent  of  total  by 
cell  size  having 
arrangement: 

Less  blind 
30  of  less 

10 

10 

17 

25 

10 

31  to  60 

15 

17 

24 

22 

5 

Gl  to  100 

31 

30 

28 

31 

15 

101  and  over 

34 

37 

36 

42 

20 

Blind  only 
30  or  less 

11 

7 

11 

0 

0 

31  and  over 

12 

17 

17 

0 

4 
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Appendix  Table  78 

Number  of  Volunteer  Hours  by  Type  of  Activity 

and  Percentages  of  Hours  Contributed 

to  Each  Type  in  Workshops  Using  Volunteers 


Ho 
Total 

ars 
Percent  of 

Workshops  Us 

ing  Volunteers 

Activities 

Hours 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

65,076 

100 

229  & 

57  &/ 

Fund  raising 

18,333 

28 

70 

17 

Direct  client 

services 

16,921 

26 

133 

33 

Program  support 

21,682 

33 

123 

31 

Other 

8,140 

13 

36 

9 

a/ 

—  Unduplicated  count. 

—  Another  4  percent  of  workshops  were  unable  to  report  the  functions  for 
which  volunteers  were  used,   and  39  percent  used  no  volunteers  in  any  capacity. 
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Appendix  Table  80 

Number  and  Percent  of  Sampled 
Workshops  Receiving  Funds  from  Various 
Charitable  Sources,  by  Amount  of  Funds 


Total  Charitable 

Income 

Less 

Total  Income 

Income 

from 

from 

Facility's 

Total  Charitable 

Parent 

Fund 

Income 

Organization 
Number    Percent 

Solicitation 

Amount 

Number 

Percent 

Number    Percent 

None 

130 

32 

158 

39 

336 

84 

$10,000  or  less 

92 

23 

92 

23 

34 

8 

$11,000  to  $50,000 

118 

30 

107 

27 

23 

6 

$51,000  to  $100,000 

38 

10 

28 

7 

4 

1 

$101,000  and  above 

22 

5 

15 

4 

3 

1 
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Appendix  Table  85 

Percent  of  Capital  Expenditures 

Funded  through  Charitable  Sources,  by 

Number  and  Percent  of  Sampled  Workshops 


Percent 

Number 

of  Capital 

of 

Expenditures 

Workshops 

Percent 

Total 

101 

a/ 

1-20 

46 

46 

21  -  40 

19 

19 

41  -  60 

4 

4 

61  -  80 

6 

6 

81  -  100 

26 

26 

a/ 

—     Total  percent  adds  to  more  than  100  due  to  rounding. 
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